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ADDITION TO C.,M. & ST. P. RAILROAD 
ELEVATOR. 


The first elevator built .at Coburg, a suburb 
of Kansas City, Mo., for the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad Co., was erected by Geo. 
M. Moulton & Co., and did service until 1904, 


There is also a new track shed and 
new unloading pits, making 19 in all. The tanks 
are 23 feet 9% inches in diameter and 85 feet 
in height and give an added storage capacity of 
some 200,000 bushels. This gives the house a 
total storage of about 800,000 bushels. The 
elevator has a capacity for handling 200 cars 


concrete. 


[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade,’’] 


FIRE HAZARD OF EAR CORN. 


Ess. ae wee 
There is no denying the fact that country 
Many causes are 


moral 


elevator losses are too heavy. 


assigned for this, Mice and matches, 
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Tank Additions Constructed by James Stewart & Co., Engineers, Chicago, IIl. 


when the Barnett & Record Co. of Minneapolis 
was given the contract for additions and im- 
provements. These included a working house 
and 18 tile storage tanks. On March 24 of this 
year James Stewart & Co. were given the con- 
tract for further additions, and the preseat house, 
as completed on August 1, is shown in the 
illustration on this page. 

The new tanks are five in number and of 


in and out daily, and is operated by Simonds- 
Shields Grain Co. 


E. S. White, agricultural and horticultural com- 
missioner of the Rock Island-Frisco systems, lec- 
tured recently in. lowa towns on corn and corn cul- 
ture. He was in charge of an “agricultural car” 
sent on a lecturing tour by the Rock Island Sys- 


tem, 


AT COBURG, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


hazard, hot boxes, and several other well-known 
hazards are trotted out and saddled with the 
blame. But I believe that the handling of ear 
corn through a country elevator is the greatest 
hazard that fire insurance companies have to con- 
tend with to-day. The hazard is a serious one, 
and it must be brought forcibly to the attention 
of country elevator owners if losses are going to 
be reduced. 


129 
Now, to begin with, the extra machinery that 
must be installed to handle ear corn carries 


with it the extra hazards in the way of hot boxes, 
choke-ups, And in addition the drag belts 
that are put in the 
elevator a rather 


etc. 
generally 
make oiling 


and drag chains 
basement of an 
difficult operation. 
The average ear corn house is operated by 
steam power. One of the reasons for this is that 
the cobs are used for fuel. The power house is 
usually frame and attached to the main building, 
and the house built close to the boiler, so 
that too many steps will not be lost in firing. The 
elevator man is usually the fireman, except when 


cob 


extra busy. He starts in to load a car and runs 
down to throw in a _ shovelful of cobs. Runs 
back to the elevator and does a little work and 
back to the shovel again. After he has so al- 
ternated for an hour or two the floor in front 
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spend a few dollars investigating the subject a 
satisfactory burner could be secured. 

Most steam power elevators have an iron stack, 
and all are agreed that the iron stack is more 
dangerous than a brick one, but, as stated, the 
power house of an ear corn elevator is nearly 
always frame, and ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred, a frame power house means an iron stack. 
I have not the exact figures on the subject, but 
111 bet dollars to doughnuts that if a record of 
country elevator losses for the past ten years 
were made the handling of ear corn and the 
hazards that naturally follow it would show a 
larger percentage of losses than any other three 
hazards together. 

To eradicate this danger I believe the first 
pleece to start is at the power house. In all cases 
a brick, detached power house should be erected 
and a brick stack put up. If to this were added 


BELT GALLERY OF THE Gi Mae ST: PB: Ro R 
of the furnace is ankle deep with cobs and 
shucks and a spark does the rest. But he says 
“he always sweeps them back at night.” That 


man is supposed to keep his elevator in a clean 


eondition, but he cannot do it, for the simple 
reason that he has lost his sense of proportion. 
The power house is bound to be dirty and the 
elevator by- comparison is relatively clean. If 
that man is around the elevator long enough it 
will burn, because he grows «areless about the 
dirt and he will grow careless about other mat- 


ters. This is not theory, but an absolute fact. 
All of the cobs cannot be used for fuel, and it 
would be next to impossible to build a cob house 
large enough to store the surplus, They are gen- 
erally spouted out on the ground awaiting such 
time as the farmers care to haul them home for 


fuel. Often they are hauled away a few hundred 
feet and burned. Sometimes they aré burned 
within fifty feet of the elevator. There is being 
used in some places a cob burner to which all 
the surplus cobs are spouted and burned. Where 
the cobs are spouted to the ground, they are 


always in danger of being fired by railroad sparks. 
In fact, the danger from this source is a serious 
one. The cob burner is a logical method of 
handling the surplus, but the cob burner in use 
to-day is as dangerous as the grovnd hazard, and 
to build @ cob burner after the style of the old 
mill burner would be too expensive. 
What is needed is a safe, cheap burner, and I be- 
lieve it is up to the insurance companies to get 
busy along this direction. I think if they would 


saw refuse 
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AT COBURG, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

a standard cob house, such as recommended by 
the mutual companies, one source of loss would 
be stopped. A brick power house can be. kept 
in tidy condition and is usually found so, because 
the building is substantial; the engine is not in 
the way of all the dirt and dust around the ele- 
vator, and it is easily kept clean, and any man 
with the least spark of pride will keep an engine 
clean if it is possible for him to do so. And 
when the power house is kept clean the elevator 
will be kept clean, and when the elevator is 
kept clean the machinery is looked after in better 
shape. This is not guesswork, but is a fact that 
can be proven by the inspection of country ele- 
vators. 

If, in addition to this improvement, a standard 
cob burner at a reasonable cost could be recom- 
mended to the country elevator man, I believe 
that the ear corn hazard would be reduced to the 
minimum and the cost of mutual insurance ma- 
terially cut down. 


The affairs of the Wisconsin Stock and Grain 
Company, “shoppers,” which went into a receiver’s 
hands many months ago, were wound up at Min- 
neapolis on August 31. The receiver found assets 
to the amount of $32,641, and liabilities of $152,- 
079. After paying attorney’s fees of $1,500, and 
the following preferred creditors: Congressman 
Halvor Steenersen, $800; D. G. Vastbuiller, $75; 
William Blackly, $510, and V. H. Kane, $126, the 
receiver found that there would be enough left 
to pay creditors 14 per cent. 
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UNIFORM BILL OF LADING. 


The Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia has 
not lessened its activity in opposition to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s proposed uniform 
bill of lading; and on August 13 the directors 
adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas, The transportation committee of this 
Exchange, having examined the new form of Dill 
of lading recommended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for adoption and use by all 
carriers from and after the first day of September, 
1908, and recommended to this board the adoption 
of a protest against certain provisions contained 
therein that are particularly obnoxious to the 
grain trade as hereinafter recited; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board adopts the following 
protests against the use of the said bills of lading 
for the reasons set forth: 


First, against that portion of Section 1 which 


provides inter alia that ‘no carrier . eee 
shall be liable for differences in the 
weights of grain, seed, or other commodities 


caused by natural shrinkage or 
elevator weights.” The objection to this provi- 
sion, so far as it relates to a loss caused by 
natural shrinkage, is that it concedes a point io 
which the board has already taken exception and 
which a member of the Exchange is now contest- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in connection with an arbitrary demand by the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. for a re- 
duction of his claim for shortage to cover an 
imaginary liability of the bill of lading holder for 
natural shrinkage, and which provision is now 
being opposed by nearly all of the leading grain 
exchanges of the country, and as many of the 
larger Western railroad companies, such as the 
Atchison, Burlington and Rock Island lines, have 
ceased to demand an allowance for such alleged 
natural shrinkage, it Seems most superfluous to 
now make provision to cover such alleged loss in 
a bill of lading that is supposed to have been pre- 
pared to fill a need of the grain trade. Further- 
more, as the common law is supposed to hold the 
earriers liable for originally shipped weights, and 
there is provision in Section 20 of the “Act to 
Regulate Commerce” to protect holders of bills 
of lading from any loss or damage or injury to 
property in transit on interstate business, by mak- 
ing carriers liable therefor, it is especially desir- 
able not to include in the new forms of bills of 
lading any nullifying clauses that are in opposition 
to the laws already established. 

As regards the further exoneration from liability 
to the carrier for discrepancies in elevator weights, 
the provision in Section 1 is too loosely worded, 
and is open to similar objections to those above 
recited, especially as in at least one state, that 
of Illinois, the law guarantees to the owner of 
the bill of lading the delivery of the full quantity 
that was loaded into the car. 

Section 1 also exonerates the carrier from cer- 
tain liability in the case of loss or damage that 
occurs while property is held in transit, which 
is objected to by the transportation committee 
because it might work an injury to an innocent 
holder of a bill of lading. 

Second, against that portion of Section 3 which 
provides that claims for loss, damage or delay 
must be made to the carrier at the moint of de- 
livery or at the point of origin, within four 
months after delivery of the property, ete., and 
unless claims are so made the carrier shall not be 
liable. The objection to this is that it would nec- 
essitate at times making claims at a distance from 
the claimant’s place of business, thus placing the 
claimant at a greater disadvantage than at pres- 
ent, and in some extreme cases it might not be 
possible to file complete claims within four 
months. The limitation of the right to present a 
claim to a certain named shorter period than that 
permitted by the present laws ought not to be 
sanctioned, and, besides, this provision also con- 
flicts with that portion of Section 20 of the “Act 
to Regulate Commerce,” cited above, so far as 
interstate traffic is concerned. 

Section 83 also provides that no carrier is bound 
to transport property by any particular train or 
vessel or in time for any particular market, or 
otherwise than with “reasonable dispatch.” The 
objection is that the term “reasonable dispatch” 
is capable of wide construction. Reasonable dis- 
patch might work no injury to some classes of 
traffic, while greatly injuring or destroying others, 
according to the season and the nature of the 
commodity. Grain especially might suffer mate- 
rially from a week’s delay, while pig iron might 
be delayed indefinitely. 

Third, against that portion of Section 4 which 
provides that ‘all property shall be subject to nec- 
essary cooperage and baling at owner’s cost.” If 
this general term of cooperage should be held by 
the carriers to include grain doors, there is a very 
serious objection to it that should be raised by 


discrepancies in 


- _ 


the grain trade, inasmuch as it is a duty of the 
earriers to provide and securely fasten grain 
doors, the failure to do which at present leads to 
losses and many of the claims of bill of lading 
holders. 

Fourth, against that portion of Section 4 which 
provides that “grain in bulk consigned to a point 
where there is a railroad, public or licensed ele- 
vator, may be there delivered,’ but 
there is no provision for notice of the arrival of 
such grain or the time that it will be held subject 
to disposition before it is placed in a public ware- 
house. The objection to this is that it is the car- 
rier’s duty to transport the property to the usual 
place of delivery and to notify the owner on ar- 
rival. The first paragraph of Section 5 seems 
partly to cover the same provisions as Section 4 
that are objected to in the preceding fourth item 
of complaint. 

Fifth, against that portion of the form of the 
bills of lading which prescribes that the signature 
of the shipper must be affixed to the bills, under 
a mutual agreement with the carrier that every 
service to be performed shall be subject to all the 
conditions, whether printed or written, contained 
therein, including every proyision against which 
this committee has complained in the preceding 
objections, and it is contended by some members 


‘of the trade that the signing of such an agreement 


deprives the bill of lading holder of his common 
law rights. Whether this be actually true or not 
would remain to be determined, but the presence 
of such a condition in the bills of lading is very 
objectionable to the grain trade for all the reasons 
that we have mentioned; be it also 

Resolved, That the board of directors will join 
in any general movement with grain trade bodies 
and shippers to formulate a petition to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission asking for the elimi- 
nation from the new forms of bills of lading of all 
clauses that are inimical to the interests of the 
grain trade, or (which would be preferable action) 
to join with .the other exchanges in asking for a 
simple form of grain bill of lading that would not 
conflict with the established laws by containing 
objectionable provisions designed to relieve the 
earriers from their proper liability. 


COLORADO DEALERS. 


A meeting of the Colorado Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation was held at Denver on August 22 with 
a larger part of the membership present. The 
most important matters under discussion were 
weighing and inspection in Colorado and the arbi- 
tration of differences. For the purpose of trying 
to get a more satisfactory system of inspection 
the Association authorized President Ady to ap- 
point a committee of five members to take charge 
for a time of the inspection of all grain received 
at Denver, the committee being given power to 
appoint one or two inspectors, whose expenses 
are to be paid by the Association. The Associa- 
tion will endeavor to build up a system of in- 
spection without calling on the state to take a 
hand in the matter, owing to the general objec- 
tion to having the inspection controlled by the 
politicians. The present attempt to inspect will, 
of course, be an experiment, but if it should be 
satisfactory to shippers to Denver, the Associa- 
tion will probably take steps to formally organ- 
ize a permanent body to direct and be responsi- 
ble for the inspection. 

The arbitration problem presented several diffi- 
culties, but the greater difficulty of trying to do 
business without a system of arbitration was so 
apparent that the Association finally amended the 
constitution to provide for a committee of arbi- 
tration, consisting of three men, to whom all dis- 
putes between buyer and seller must be referred 
for settlement. The decisions of the committee 
are to be final and the names of all persons re- 
fusing to abide by them will be published among 
the members of the Association. The services of 
the arbitration committee will be free to all mem- 
bers of the Association, but for outsiders a fee of 
$5 will be charged. The committee named con- 
sists of C. F. Best and M. C. Dolan of Denver 
and W. C. Moore of Fort Collins. 

The constitution was further amended to admit 
members from Wyoming and New Mexico. 

During the afternoon session Wilbur F. Cannon, 
state pure food inspector, addressed the grain 
men on the subject of securing purity in all food- 
stuffs offered for sale in Colorado. He called atten- 
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tion to the existing state law, which, being supple- 
mented by the national law, is ample to protect 
consumers; and he assured the trade that both 
laws will be strictly enforced in Colorado. 

A protest from the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia against the uniform bill of lading 
adopted by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was received, but not acted upon. 

The visiting delegates were entertained by the 
Denver dealers at luncheon at noon and at the 
“White City” resort in the. evening. 


DEATH OF J. P. HARRISON. 


In the death of J. P. Harrison, of the Pittman 
& Harrison Co. of Sherman, on August 20, the 
grain trade of Texas and the Southwest has 
lost a man of the highest character and a trader 
of most exemplary methods and of great influence 
for the uplifting of the grain business in a terri- 
tory that was at one time infested with tricky 


THE LATE J. P: 


HARRISON. 


and unsafe traders to an uncommon degree. As 
one of the organizers and for three years presi- 
dent of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Mr. Harrison did the grain trade of the South the 
highest service one man may do for the benefit 
of his cotemporaries and competitors in business 
by lending the weight of his influence and ener- 
gies for the removal from the trade of the South of 
many men and abuses sanctioned by custom that 
had made the grain trade there about as uncer- 
tain, unsafe and unsatisfactory a line of business 
as a man could well engage in, and making it 
what it is to-day, a line of business distinguished 
by the high character of the men who do a very 
large portion of the business in that part of our 
country. 

Born on November 2, 1847, in Athens, Fayette 
County, Ky., Mr. Harrison went to Texas soon 
after the close of the Civil War and was engaged 
in buying cotton and the general merchandise 
business at different points in eastern Texas and 
at Weatherford until 1877, when he went to Sher- 
man. There, in company with his brother-in-law, 
the firm of Pittman & Harrison was formed, of 
which-for twenty-seven years Mr. Harrison was 
the active head, and which in 1904 was succeeded 
by the Pittman & Harrison Co., with Mr. Harrison 
as president. The business from the first has 
prospered and grown more and more daily in the 
esteem of its friends and patrons, and no factor 
contributed so much to this popularity and good 
will as the liberal and kindly spirit of Mr. Har- 
rison, who during the last few years of his life 
was affectionately dubbed “Unele Jim” by his 
friends at home, a title by which he was called 
all over the Southwest by the men who now 
realize that no man has contributed more lavishly 
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of his means, energy and time to the betterment 
of the grain trade of Texas, and that no man 
Was more unselfish in his willingness to have the 
smaller and less prosperous dealers profit by the 
hard-earned and oftentimes dearly bought ex- 
perience of his thirty and more years in busi- 
ness. 

Two years ago aé_ severe cold developed 
bronchial troubles which were followed soon by 
evidences of weakness in kidneys, liver and 
heart. During the last few months of his life 
the symptoms were of a dropsical nature, and 
his sufferings and inconvenience were at times 
very great. About four months ago his daughter, 
Mrs, Sennett, died, after which time his own de- 
cline was quite rapid. Just previous to his death, 
having relinquished the active management of his 
business, in company with Mrs. Harrison and his 
children, James P. Harrison, Jr., and Miss Vera A. 
Harrison, he went to Mineral Wells, and had 
just returned from that place and was thought 
much improved in health and spirits, when, cheer- 
ful in thought, as always, and interested in all 
that the world held for himself and those about 
him, he drove for an airing to the business office 
of the company on the evening of August 19 and 
after a short stay returned home, joking with his 
nurse and family; but after a not uncomfortable 
night he died very suddenly on the following 
morning while planning with his wife the order 
of their morning, a part of which was to have 
been spent at the grave of his deceased daughter. 

His widow and two children survive him, and 
there are his sister, Mrs. A. H. Pittman, and three 
nephews and a niece living at Dallas. His as- 
sociates in business mourn his passing only in 
less degree than his immediate family, Mr. Har 
rison having been in all but blood relationship a 
father to those by whom he surrounded himself. 

As a citizen of Sherman, Mr. Harrison was 
public spirited and always to be counted on when 
Sherman went out after any kind of an 
prise. He was instrumental in bringing the Cot- 
ton Belt Railroad to Sherman, and likewise as- 
sisted in getting a branch of the M. K. & T. Ry. 
there from Denison. Later he worked for the 
Santa Fe’s entrance into Sherman and also took 
part in getting both of Sherman’s interurban 
lines of electric road. He not only assisted in 
getting other people interested in enter- 
prises, but always contributed liberally of his 
own means. He was a member of the Knights 
of Pythias, the. Elks, the Commercial Club and 
the Sherman Business League, and was prominent 
in all of them. 


enter- 
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THE HAY CROP. 


New York has been the best and 
sistent producer of hay in this country, her crop 
for 41 years never but once (1900) falling below 
four million tons (8,351,991). Her largest crop 
was 7,583,039 tons in 1890, and for 17 years out 
of the 41 the yield has exceeded six million tons. 
This large production, however, has been due to 
large acreage (running between 2,987,012 
in 1869 to 6,066,431 acres in 1890) rather than to 
large yield per acre, which has been as high as 1.54 
tons per acre in 1869 and as low as (0.73 ton in 
1895, the average being only a little over a ton 
per acre. 

For a number of years Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania played second to New York as producers of 
hay, but in 1879 Iowa, which had been steadily 
increasing its yield, slipped into second place, 
which it held until 1884, when Kansas became 
second in rank., In 1892 Iowa took first place, 
ahead of New York, for the first time, with New 
York second, since which year up to 1906 Iowa 
the first producer no less than six 
while New York has always been either in 
first or second place, except in 1895, when she 
fell back to third place, Kansas that year 
ing first, with Iowa second. 

The average yield of hay in the entire country 
hag not been high, never having exceeded 1.55 
tons (1898) and it has been as low as 1.06 tons 


most con- 
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has been 
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stand- 
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(1895). Florida in 1866 reported an average 
yield of 3 tons per acre and Kansas 2 tons the 
same year, but these were evidently mistakes, for 
not only did these states never again come any- 
where near such averages, but only California 
(2.05 tons in 1878), Oregon (2.10 tons in 1879) 
and Arizona (2.29 tons in 1889) exceeded two 
tons until 1892, when Florida reported an aver- 
age yield of 2 tons, New Mexico 2.08 tons, Ne- 
vada 2.66 tons and Idaho 2.45 tons. In the fol- 
lowing year Alabama reported a 2.68-ton average, 
Colorado 2.27 tons, Utah 2.52 tons, Idaho 2.55 
tons, Washington 2.05 and Oregon 2 tons. Ne- 
vada in 1895 (3.01 tons) and New Mexico in 1897 
first reported yields in excess of 3 tons per acre, 
a yield that in 1898 New Mexico (3.75), Arizona 
(3.50), Utah (3.25) and Washington (3.7%) all ex- 
ceeded. In 1906 Utah reported an average of 4 
tons per acre, which is the maximum yield re- 
Agricultural Department for the 
inclusive. May we add in ex- 


ported to the 
1866-1906 
“Great is alfalfa!” 
states in 1866 


years 
planation that 


The great hay were, in the 


ST. LOUIS, THE CONVENTION CITY. 


The marvelous thing to students of American 
coitinental exploration and settlement is the ex- 
hibition of unerring instinct by which the early 
French explorers found the best routes to the 
interior of the continent and the wonderful, al- 
most prophetic, judgment they used in locating 
their permanent settlements where later the great 
cities of the interior had their growth. Why 
Col. Pierre Laclede in 1763, resting after a long 
journey up the great river from New Orleans, 
with the goods of the Indian trader, should have 
deliberately selected as the site of his trading 
post a spot in a cottonwood grove where now 
is the block of land bounded by Olive, Second, 
Locust and Main streets, St. Louis, is only to be 
surmised, considering that he might have planted 
his tents either higher up or lower down the river. 
But, like Champlain, who located Quebec, and 
La Mothe Cadillac, who founded Detroit, he 
chose deliberately a site for a great city and 
with the help of his young aide, Auguste 


TYPICAL SCENES OF COMMERCIAL LIFE IN THE CITY OF ST. 


The Merchants’ Exchange. 


order named, New York, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsyl- 


yania and Maine, each producing in excess of 
1,197,000 tons; in 1876 the producers in excess of 
ranking in the order 


Pennsylvania, 


one million tons each, 


named, were New York, Illinois, 
Ohio, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Maine, Vermont 
and Minnesota; in 1886, twelve states produced 
million tons, to-wit, New York, Illinois, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska and Cali- 
fornia; in 1896, 17 states’ yields exceeded a mil- 
lion tons, those exceeding 2% million tons being 
York, Nebraska, California, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania and .,South Dakota; in 
1906, 18 states had reached a million tons, New 
York leading, followed by Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin, all producing in 
excess of three million tons each. 

From which it will be seen that the production 
is fairly well distributed over the country, except 
in the South, where grass is one of the least im- 
portant of the crops. The big production per 
West—the mountain 


over a 


Iowa, Indiana, 


lowa, Kansas, New 


acre is in the semi-arid 

states and Pacific slope. 
Prices are highest in the East and South, low- 

est in the Northwest and Southwest, that part of 


the South lying west of the Mississippi River. 


For the crop year 1907-1908, ending with August 
31, New Orleans exported 5,132,371:50 bushels of 
wheat and 5,786,154 bushels of corn. There was a 
material gain over the previous year in wheat ex- 
ports, but a corresponding loss in corn shipments. 


(Photographs by George Stark.) 


Chouteau, built the first cabins and called his city 
after Louis XI, who, perhaps, was as saintly a 
man as most monarchs can be said to be. 

Thanks to its background of a wilderness teem- 
ing with fur-bearing animals and a frontage on 
the Illinois county of that age where the peasant 
settlers had become farmers at Cahokia, Kas- 
kaskia, ete., Laclede’s town grew rapidly in im- 
portance, becoming at last the navel of the rich 
valley that is the great torso of the American 
nation, and in the accompanying picture of a 
few hundred feet of the river front one may 
see. at a glance the contrast after 245 years to 
the picture of wooded banks that Laclede and 
Chouteau saw as their fleet of barges came to 
rest after weeks of rowing and poling against the 
mighty flood of the great Missouri. 

And now in this St. Louis, the fourth city in 
the United States, both in commerce and popula- 
tion, inclosed with its suburbs between three 
rivers—the wide Mississippi, the sullen Missouri 
and the rapid Maramec—there are more than 
700,000 people and about 200,000 in its suburbs. 
The city fronts on the Mississippi River for nine- 
teen miles, north and south, and extends back 
from the river westward six and one-half miles. 
Just above the city on the north is the mouth 
of the Missouri River, and just below the city 
on the south is Jefferson Barracks, one of the 
most important military posts in the West. On 
the west, beyond this boundary, as far as twenty 
miles from the river, are beautiful suburban vil- 
lages linked to the city by trolley and steam 
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roads. On the eastern side of the river are East 
St. Louis, Granite City, Venice and Madison, 
which keep 100,000 people busy, and two huge 
steel railway and vehicle bridges and many rail- 
way and passenger ferries connect this mass of 
industry with the city. High grain elevators 
pierce the sky line along the levee on both sides 
of the river, and for twenty miles north and 
south of the city, up and down the great river, 
are scattered, either in smaller towns or in com- 
fortable isolation, the homes of people of the 
city, some in beautiful situations on high bluffs 
and some in picturesque woods on the’ shore. 
Steamboats carrying freight and passengers and 
powerful tugs towing deeply laden barges pass 
down and up, going toward New Orleans and St. 
Paul, while, ‘boxing the compass” in their ap- 
proach so that they look like the spokes of a 
wheel, twenty-seven railways enter the city and 
earry the products of the millions of people who 
look to St. Louis as their market town or base 
of supplies. 

St. Louis covers sixty-two and one-half square 
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View on the River Front. 


miles, says the publication, “St. Louis To-day.” 
The town rises from its river front on a series 
of undulating terraces. The streets run straight 
north and south, or east and west, except the 
very long ones like Broadway, which follows the 
curve of the river the entire nineteen miles of the 
city’s length. 

The streets and houses are numbered from the 
river west, 100 numbers to the block, a perfect 
regularity, so that the stranger may know by the 
number of a house or building just how far he 
has to go by blocks. Broadway, being Fifth 
Street, five blocks from the river, and Olive Street, 
which runs from the river, as the crow flies, to 
the western limits, are the busy retail streets, 
and Washington Avenue, which parallels Olive 
Street, three blocks north, is a wholesale street, 
and on Olive and Broadway, the most valuable 
tand in the city, are located most of the “sky- 
scrapers.” The urban transportation is by a per- 
fect system of trolley lines. Our pictures of parts 
of Locust and of Fourth streets, north of Market, 
are views of typical streets of the city in the 
“business center.” In the latter picture are 
shown portions of the court house, one of the 


‘most perfect specimens of the classic style of 


architecture in the city, and just beyond the new 
“Planters,” occupying the site of the old “Planters’ 
House,” for the greater part of a century the 
most famous hotel in the Mississippi valley. 

St. Louis, after Chicago, is the greatest primary 
grain market in the world, the receipts of grain 
for the calendar year 1907 having been, according 


all 
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to Secretary Morgan of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
as follows: 


MST SELES, ~ «<= th 7:p's sss Wott sia ss vec beer oe sem Sah eD Sens: 
Do, estimating flour also handled as wheat, bu . - 99.322. 157 


Corn, bu 35 117,920 
Oats. bu.. 30,195,600 
Barley. bu.... 2,964, 158 
a 0 ae 420.985 
Hay, tons... 290.645 


There are eight public elevators, with a total 
storage capacity of 6,900,000 bushels, and thirty 
private elevators (owned by grain and feed deal- 
ers, millers, brewers, etc.), with storage capacity 
of 5,145,000 bushels. The grain is all handled 
through the Merchants’ Exchange, which dates its 
origin from an association, more for social than 
business purposes, formed as early as 1835, and 
which in one form or another has had a 
tinuous éxistence to this hour. 


con- 
An executive of- 


ficer to look after the business details of the 
association was elected in 1847 when the first 


telegraph wire brought the market reports from 
the East. The grain exchange, distinctively so 
ealled, as differentated from the other functions 
of the “St. Louis Chamber of Commerce,’ as the 
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OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOR. 


BY JOSEPH TIMMONS.* 

The subject which your president has assigned 
to me for discussion is “Our Next Door Neighbor, 
the Hay Dealer.” This title would seem to imply 
that I must necessarily confine my remarks to the 
hay industry; but as a large proportion of hay 
dealers in the. preducing territory also handle 
grain, it can be taken as granted that both indus- 
tries are very closely identified with each other. 
Indeed, the two branches are so directly related 
that when the National Hay Association meets in 
this same hall the last of this month (July) every 
grain dealer throughout the country should ar- 
range to be present in order to meet hay dealers 
from every part of the United States, including 
men who are in the same line of business as the 
grain dealer himself; and I am sure that no one 
who accepts this opportunity will regret it. <A 


personal meeting serves not only to establish 


cordial business relations but also to enliven and 
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November. This, together with an accumulation 
of stock on hand and the crop underestimated, 
should give cause for no wonder that all hay 
shippers -have lost money. Statistics show that 
the consumption of hay during the past year was 
fuly one-third less than the year previous. Various 
causes are assigned, Some claim the automobile 
is one factor, others that the general stagnation 
in all kinds of business over the country is the 
principal cause. Both to some ex- 
tent, correct; but the automobile has evidently 
come to stay, and I do not believe that it alone 
has much influence on the 


reasons are, 


consumption of hay 
in face of the fact that horses never were higher 
in price nor in better demand, 

I once wrofe a friend of mine asking his advice 
about buying May wheat. I thought’ it was a 
good time to buy; and, as he was an old grain 
man of much experience and foresight, I naturally 
expected him to give me some good advice. This 
is what he wrote: “Use your’own judgment about 
buying May wheat. It 
that it will go higher, It never was so low, but 


never was so high, but 


TYPICAL SCENES OF THE RETAIL DISTRICI' IN THE CITY 


Fourth Street, Looking North. 


association was known after 1837, was organized 
in 1849. The first building for the grain men 
was rented in 1855, the trade having a room for 
this purpose 100x80 feet in size in what was 
called then ‘the noblest building devoted to busi- 
ness purposes west of the Alleghany Mountains.” 
The present building occupied by the Merchants’ 
Exchange was erected in 1875 and purchased by 
the Exchange in 1892 and is now owned by that 
body, free of all incumbrance of debt. 
change trading floor is 222x921%4 feet and has a 
60-foot ceiling. The membership of the Exchange 
now numbers about 1,700. The officers are Ed- 
ward Devoy, president; Edward F. Scharff and 
Manning W. Cochrane, vice-presidents; George H. 
Morgan, secretary, and Eugene Smith, assistant 
secretary. 


ELEVATOR RATES AT MONTREAL. 


On August 17 the Montreal Harbor Commission- 
ers established a new rate for handling rail- 
earried grain. ‘ 

“The effect of the new regulations governing 
f. o, b. charges on export grains is to reduce 
those charges from one and five-eighths to nine- 
tenths of a cent per bushel,’ explained Major 
Stephens, president of the Commissioners. 

The reduction meets the ‘ preyailing terminal! 
charges for similar service at New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston. ‘ 


The editor will always welcome communications 
of interest to the grain trade. 


The Ex-’ 


(Photographs by George Stark.) 


stimulate trade, and upon the floor of this con- 
vention hall and in the lobbies of the hotels more 
business is transacted in a period of a few hours 
than an exchange of voluminous correspondence 
could accomplish in as many weeks. 

Every grain dealer should enroll himself in the 
National Hay Association if he desires to protect 
both his own interests and those of his customers; 
but time is sufficient for me to tell you in detail 
of the many benefits that would be derived from 
such connection. We who are assembled here 
to-day have our national, state and district asso- 
ciations in grain, and, of course, receive great 
benefits therefrom; but there is only one asylum 
for the hay man and that is the National Associa- 
tion, with which many grain dealers are identified. 

I will not detain you very long with what I am 
going to say, so that if my remarks do not in- 
terest you, you will at least have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you have not lost much time. I 
have belonged to the National Hay Association 
ever since its organization, some thirteen or four- 
teen years ago. Its growth has been characterized 
not so much by rapidity as by a steady increase, 
until now the membership amounts to nearly, if 
not quite, twelve hundred members, from almost 
every state and territory in the Union. 

The season which is just closing has been the 
most disastrous to shippers of hay of any within 
my knowledge. It has been characterized by a 
steady declining market since the middle of last 


*A paper read by the authcr at the annual meeting of 
the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association at Cedar Point, 
Ohio, on July 3, 1908. 
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Locust Street, from Fourth. 


that it will go lower, and when it is the highest 
it is the dearest and when it is the lowest it is 
the cheapest.” It is the same way with hay at 
the present time. Hay never was so low at this 
season of the year and indications point to still 
lower prices. Now, with a bumper crop just being 
harvested, the outlook is not flattering for high 
prices. And the only safe way is to buy it worth 
the money or leave it alone. So 
the result of this year’s trade, the shipper who 
will come to the convention and claim that he 
has made money on hay during the past season 
will be as much of a curiosity as the fellow who 
dined on a basket of dry thistles and swore they 
tasted good. 

Being a member of both hay and grain associa 
tions, it would seem to me that if a man has a 
grievance this is the place to make it known. 
We have four district associations in western Ohio, 
as follows: Miami Valley at Piqua; Western at 
Greenville; the Middle at Marion, and the North- 
western, the headquarters of which I cannot name, 
but I think it is Defiance. All these are auxiliary 
to and pay tribute to the state association. It 
is my fortune, or misfortune, which some of mj 


summing up 


neighboring elevator men share, to be located on 
the border of two of these associations, the Miami 
Valley and the Middle. The secretary of each of 
these associations sends out his respective bids, 
which invariably do not correspond, and, as a re- 
sult, we have been compelled to withdraw from 
both associations and to take the middle of, the 
road or be like the poor old father who lived on 
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the border of the Mason’s and Dixon’s line. At 
the commencement of the Civi] War the old man 
had two sons, both of whom were very dear to 
him. One joined the Federal Army and the other 
went to the support of the Confederacy. In one 
of the great battles of the war both were killed. 
The old, broken-hearted father repaired to the 
battlefield, gathered up the remains of his de- 
parted sons and deposited them in the old family 
burying ground. Over their graves on the monu- 
ment, neutral to the last, he had this inscription 
carved: “They both gave their last measure of 
devotion to their respective flags. They both 
fought for what they thought was right, but God 
Almighty only knows which one was right.” 

It is the same with us men down in the Ohio 
district. To speak plainly, we are “between the 
devil and the deep sea.” Of course, you are now 
only listening to the opinion of one man, but that 
opinion is based on bitter experience. District 
associations should be abolished, as they are an 
expensive incumbrance to the grain man and con- 
fer on him practically no benefit. Of course, in 
this gathering I expect there will be some who 
disagree with me—like the Kansas editor, A 
noted scientist wrote him that if the earth were 
flattened the sea would be two miles deep all 
over the world. After due meditation the Kansas 
editor gave out the following: “If any man is 
caught flattening the earth, shoot him on the spot, 
and don’t be too blamed particular what spot. 
There are quite a number of us out here in Kansas 
who can’t swim.” 

The vitally important matter and the one which 
causes the legitimate grain buyer in Ohio more 
trouble than anything else is the ‘‘scoop-shoveler.” 
This fiend in human shape is liable to appear in 
your town almost any morning after the new crop 
has commenced to move; and, equipped with a 
couple of scoop shovels, a freight car and a scale, 
plank himself down near your elevator and start 
to do business. When he finally gets his car 
loaded, in nine cases out of ten some member of 
this asseciation, either in Toledo, Columbus or 
Cincinnati, will buy it and pay him as much as 
if he were a legitimate dealer. When you trace 
it down, you will get the doleful reply that the 


buyer did not know the shipper was a _ scoop- 
shoveler, 

Gentlemen, you have members in good stand- 
ing in your association who do this business not 
once, but many times, and, in fact, make most of 
their money in this kind of trade. I say these 


things because they are true and because I con- 
sider the floor of this convention hall the proper 
place to say them, and I am not afraid of anyone 
here contradicting this statement. This cankering 
sore is eating into the vitals of nearly every legiti- 
mate grain buyer in Ohio, and radical measures 
should be taken to abate this nuisance. It is 
within the bounds of this association to take this 
step by disciplining its members and by com- 
pelling them to steer clear of this class of trade. 
I am not criticising anyone in particular, but “let 
them who are not guilty cast the first stone,” for 
certainly, unless this association urges itself of 
this class of members it will eventually become a 
dead letter. 

A man prospecting in that part of Missouri com- 
prising the sunken lands of the Mississippi, which 
is about as tough a country as one can find any- 
where, was surprised by a bunch of hogs coming 
up to him at a terrific speed, stopping suddenly, 
then throwing up their ears, curling their tails 
and starting off as rapidly as they came, making a 
circle of a couple of hundred yards and coming 
back again. This they did three or four times. 
The man stood astonished, wondering what in the 
world was the matter with the animals. Looking 
around he espied an old shack bearing some traces 
of human habitation. He approached the door 
and an old man came out, the very picture of 
senile debility. He carried a cane on which he 
leaned. The prospector addressed him saying, 
“You live here?” “Yes,” replied the old man. 
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“Are those your hogs?” “Yes,” replied the old 
man again. “Well, I want to ask you what in the 
world is the matter with them?” “Well, sir,” 
said’ the owner of the hogs, “I have been sick all 
winter and as a result several weeks ago lost my 
voice, and the only way I could call the hogs up 
to feed them was to go over there to that hollow 
log and rap on it with this stick, and do you 
know that the woodpeckers have played the very 
devil with them hogs.” 

The scoop-shoveler in Ohio is causing the same 
kind of confusion among the legitimate dealers 
in grain, and when the season’s rush is over he 
picks up his seales and goes to parts unknown. 
He is conspicuously absent when the assessor 
comes around. Shakespeare wrote, “A little fire is 
quickly trodden out, which, being suffered, rivers 
cannot quench.” Protect your own membership by 
helping to kill off these parasites. 


RAY ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


The accompanying picture is a suggestive one, 
being a reproduction of a photograph of a row of 
grain elevators at Ray, N. D., and of a steam break- 


je 
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VELVET CHAFF WHEAT. 


The “Velvet Chaff” wheat, to which millers in 
the Northwest have made so much objection in 
past seasons, sold (two cars) up to $1.23 by 
sample at Minneapolis on August 13. This fact 
was probably due to the circumstance that 
millers operating on forward contracts were 
caught short, not having anticipated a visible at 
Minneapolis the lowest for August in many years. 
However, this condition of things brought the 
grain sharply .to the attention of the Appeal 
Board of the State Inspection Bureau, who on 
the 14th considered the matter of establishing a 
grade for that type of wheat. No decision was 
reached at that time, but the wheat was carried 
in the northern spring wheat grades at least until 
September 1, when the Board held an adjourned 
meeting and created a distinct grade for the 
wheat. 

This wheat, which had disappeared for a time 
from public attention, reappeared during August 
in large quantities at Minneapolis and during the 
struggle of the mills to get wheat to keep run- 
ning it brought the very top prices, in spite of 


the millers’ claim that velvet chaff wheat makes 


A STRING OF GRAIN ELEVATORS AT RAY, N. D. 


ing outfit, such as is frequently used on the great 
farms of the far northwestern corner county of that 
state, which only a few years ago was a wilder- 
ness. The country is “raw” yet, as the farmer 
farther east would say, but four elevators in a town 
of not over 500 people indicates that there are 
farmers about who are doing business in the old- 
fashioned way. 

The first house in this row, as seen in the pic- 
ture, belongs to the Ray Elevator Company, a 
business that has apparently grown out of the busi- 
ness of McGee & Smith, “headquarters for ranch- 
ers’ supplies.” The stockholders are Scott L. 
Smith of Ray, C. M. McGee of Wisconsin, M. V. 
Linwell of Northwood and H. A, Nelson of Nessen, 
all farmers of the state, interested in pushing its 
trade and commerce on broad and liberal lines. 


DEMAND FOR DURUM. 


Durum wheat at Duluth, where the bulk of 
it is marketed, is an export proposition almost 
exclusively and as French buyers are already 
represented there a liberal share of this year’s 
yield is expected to find iis way to Marseilles 
and other Mediterranean ports. Dreyfus & 
Co. of Paris and E. Pfarrius of New York are 
both represented at Duluth and both A. L. Searle, 
in charge of the Peavey Duluth offices, and A. W. 
Frick, manager of the Duluth end of the Van 
Dusen-Harrington interests, say there has been 
a good demand for durum from the foreigners 
going into Duluth after it. 


Written discussion of trade matters welcomed. 


a flour off in color, deficient in strength and low 
in volume and absorption. The elevator men, or, 
at least, the mixers of grain, favor the wheat be- 
cause of its weight, some of it going ag high as 
64 pounds this season, while the farmers like it 
because it matures early and is a heavy yielder. 
Inasmuch, however, as the millers make a vigor- 
ous protest against the old grading of this wheat, 
on the ground that its introduction into the flour 
would ruin the reputation of the district as a 
milling center, the Minnesota Appeal Board, who 
‘fix the grades, considered the situation grave 
enough to try to curb the production of this par- 
ticular type of wheat. They, therefore, decided 
to make a special grade of four numbers to take 
care of the grain. It must be-said that their 
action was not entirely unanimous, as members of 
the Chamber of Commerce were themselves di- 
vided into factions, one favoring the commis- 
sion men, who were satisfied with the former 
custom of classifying it with the Northern grades. 
Another faction took up the fight for the millers 
and were all for the separate classification that 
won out during the executive session of the Ap- 
peal Board. 

The Minneapolis Tribune ‘quotes James Mar- 
shall, a prominent member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, as making the statement that the 
ruling of the Board is a victory for the farmers. 
“Had this wheat been declared deliverable on 
contract,’ said Mr. Marshall, “it would have 
lowered the price of wheat in the Northwest 10 
cents a bushel. It would have put an inferior 
wheat on the same basis as the really. desirable 
fife and blue stem, and the whole crop would 
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have been penalized. There would have been 
just as much justice in making durum wheat 
deliverable on contract as velvet chaff.” 

The fact that the velvet chaff is a good yielder, 
averaging nearly a bushel per acre better than 
fife or blue stem, will make it difficult to stop its 
production in spite of the fact that at a recent 
meeting of the South Dakota and Southwestern 
Minnesota Millers’ Club at Sioux Falls, it ap- 
peared that customers of the mills return the 
velvet chaff flour, even when the wheat mixture 
is slight. The similarity of velvet chaff wheat 
and blue stem makes it difficult for the country 
elevator buyers to determine the variety of the 
wheat, which led a grain inspector at Minneapolis 
to say that, “This wheat has come to stay. It is 
going through the same transition as does all 
wheat that comes to this northern country and is 
changing its character, but keeping its yield. 
Even the shape of the berry is changing, and it is 
only a matter of a short time when the best 
inspector will not be able to tell it if it is mixed 
with other grain, so we might just as well make 
up our minds to grade it with the springs.’ Some 
guesses put the amount of this wheat this year at 
20,000,000 in the Northwest. 

However, now that the question of grading is a 
ruling against the wheat, the line companies, at 
least, will govern themselves accordingly, and 
if the discount of 6 per cent is maintained the 
grain will have to be sold at a loss, compared with 
fife or blue stem, the Minnesota experimental 
farm tests showing for the last thirteen years 
that the production of velvet chaff is only about 
2 per cent greater than fife or blue stem. 


NEW YORK SHUTS THE SHOPS. 


The Cassidy anti-bucket-shop law went into 
foree and effect in New York on September 1. 
It is believed the law will put an end to this 
nuisance in that ‘state, although the law is de- 
fective in that it does not satisfactorily define the 
term bucket-shop. In consequence the bucket- 
shoppers believe that the effect of the law upon 
them will not be to shut them up absolutely, but 
to make it necessary for them to establish con- 
nections with brokerage houses that have affilia- 
tions with either the New York or Consolidated 
stock exchanges, so that in case of prosecution 
they will be able to show a record of legitimate 
transactions in stocks. The few concerns that 
still exist since the panic struck “the Street” 
have been arranging their affairs against the 
operation of this law since it was passed and 
think they will be able to get around its pro- 
visions. At least one of them gets around this 
provision by having connections with an alleged 
stock exchange in an adjoining city, and on each 
transaction it uses the name of a member of the 
firm or an employe, and as the transaction ap- 
pears on the firm’s books with the name attached 
it may be difficult to prove it illegal. 

For more than a year the bucket-shop business 
in the East has been gradually petering out, due 
to the passing of drastic laws first in Massachu- 
setts and then in Pennsylvania, says the New 
York Commercial. ‘When the Cassidy bill was 
introduced at Albany the bucket-shops realized 
that their last stamping ground in that section 
was threatened, and raised all the money they 
could to defeat it. They spent all this money and 
didn’t get anything for it. To add to their trou- 
bles, the local managers in the smaller cities, who 
have been bringing in the bulk of the business, 
saw the handwriting on the wall months ago and 
been making connections with legitimate 
brokerage houses. In addition the stigma now 
attached to bucket-shops is such that persons 
who used to do business with them have found 
that it is the worst kind of gambling.” 

For several months past bucket-shops have been 
making every effort to establish connections with 
the Consolidated Stock Exchange, or with con- 
cerns that are now members. Charles H. Badeau, 
president of the Consolidated, said: “The efforts 


have 
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of the bucket-shop men to obtain direct repre- 
sentation on the Consolidated Stock Exchange, 
since the passage of the anti-bucket-shop law, 
have all been frustrated, and we expect to have 
a considerable increase of business from the 
bucket-shop clients. The law is an excellent one, 
because it drives out of business. a very per- 
nicious element. Several of the attacks upon 
Wall Street of recent years have been due in a 


large measure to the rascally dealings of the 
bucket-shop interests, and the brokers on the 
legitimate exchanges should not be made to 


suffer in the public mind through their nefarious 
work.” : 


Mr. Badeau said that there would be no ob- 
jection if members of the Exchange took legiti- 
mate trades from known bucket-shops, but de- 


clared that the by-laws of the Exchange were very 
explicit on the subject of what constitutes a 
legitimate trade. 


W. H. MORRISON. 


Among the numerous graduates from the rail- 
road to the grain office is W. H. Morrison, with 
the Van Tassell Grain Company of Peoria, one 


W. H. MORRISON. 


of the well-known travelers in the country that 
ships to Peoria. Mr. Morrison learned telegraphy 
when only 17 years of age and when about of 
age was made manager of the freight department 
of the C. L. & C. R. R., now the Chicago branch 
of the Big Four Division of the New York Central 
Lines, extending from Lafayette to Kankakee. 
This was in 1872 to 1877. Mr. Morrison was 
born of English parents in St. Louis on Christmas 
Day, 1850, and was soon after taken to Illinois, 
where he grew up as a farmer’s son. It was 
doubtless his early familiarity with grain that 
had something to do with his leaving the railroad 
and taking up the grain business in which he 
has had experience on the road and in the 
broker’s office. He resided at Lafayette, Ind., 
until 1904, and he still retains his home in that 
city, but in 1904-06 he drifted West as far as 
Lincoln, Neb., during which time he had a connec- 
tion with the Green Commission Co. of St. Louis, 
on leaving which firm he went to Peoria, which 
has since been his headquarters. 

Like most men of good habits and good sense, 
at 50 years of age he began to count the other 
way and is now just in the prime of life and of 
his usefulness, and having always been under the 
necessity of making his own way in the world, 
having early lost his parents, his experience has 
made him the typical “handy man.” 


The Grand Trunk Elevator at Montreal on August 
7 handled 505,802 bushels of grain in 914 hors. 
This is thought to be a Canadian record, 


“members, 
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LLOYD’S OF LONDON. 
The appearance of Lloyd’s of London among 


the carriers of the risks on the elevators burned 
in August in the 
“Lloyd’s” recently obtained as the apparent taker 


of a -“‘bet” against Mr. Bryan’s election as presi- 


Chicago, as well as notoriety 


dent, have called attention to a very curious, not 
to say anomalous institution. 

“Lloyd’s” originated in the 17th century among 
the patrons of Edward Lloyd’s old coffee house 
on Tower Street, London, and is not really an in- 
stitution but the 


who 


per se, only name attached to 


groups of underwriters 
thing conceivable. 


will “insure” any- 
As has been said, it is not a 
gambling house, but “the one place where every 
vagary of fate could be discounted in cash.” Here 
were found the underwriters who wrote insurance 
against Harry who have ecar- 
ried for a generation a policy against the toppling 
of the Nelson Monument upon the premises of a 
Strand tradesman, and 
written policies against eyery conceivable human 
disaster from the death of kings to 
king’s gala day. These are not wagers but in- 
surance against loss, and the loss must be proven 
in order to make a collection of the “bet,” as 
any loss must be adjusted here or wherever in- 
surance is obtainable and loss thereon paid. 


Thaw’'s conviction, 


who for centuries have 


rain on a 


“Lloyd’s” has been incorporated since 1871 to 
write marine insurance and to collect and 
distribute marine intelligence, in which line of 


activity there are no less than 600 underwriting 
members, who contribute 2,500 deposits of admis- 
sion securities of $25,000 each, which constitute a 
fund now approximating $15,000,000, corresponding 
to the capital and surplus of an insurance com- 
All other classes of have only the 
backing of the credit and good faith of the mak- 
ers of the policy and their associates in the un- 
derwriting, for the strange risks which have made 
Lloyd’s famous are usually subscribed to by many 
each taking a 
dividing the responsibility. 

Among these strange “bets” was one of $8,000 
on Roosevelt’s election in 1904, 
that in fact, but only an insurance of such a bet; 
for when it was suggested that the lucky bettor 
stood to Jose in case Mr. Roosevelt should die be- 
fore election he took out a policy at Lloyd’s for 


pany. risks 


small share and thus 


which was not 


* $8,000 on Mr. Roosevelt’s life. 


In 1907 Lloyd’s wrote a policy against the con- 
viction of Harry K. Thaw for the murder of Stan- 
ford White. The premium charged was 30 guineas 
in the 100 pounds, or 31% per cent, the agree- 
ment calling for the payment of the face of the 
policy if the prisoner was executed. It was never 
revealed to whom the policy was payable, but at 
the time it suggested that it might be 
called a legitimate transaction, above all taint of 
gambling, if it against 
the damage to the prestige of the trial lawyers 
which would result from a conviction. 

Another favorite class of that 
against rain. Suppose a man to erect ex- 
pensive stands for spectators’ use during a grand 
pageant and the rain should cause a loss. Lloyd’s 
would pay the loss. In fact insurance against 
the spoiling of an outdoor spectacle cost Lloyd’s 
one of the heaviest losses in its history. London 
had expended hundreds of thousands of pounds on 
decorations and stands along the route of what 
was to have been King Edward’s coronation 
cession in 1902. For premiums, which eventually 
rose from 10 to 25 per 
had insured the prospective profits of the owners 
of the street stands and of had 
stocked up heavily in anticipation of a heavy 
holiday demand, the idea being that 
phenomenal storm could keep the people indoors 
and prevent gross profits from reaching the high- 
est expectations. King Edward the 
fully worked out weather ‘‘mortality” caleulation 
of the experts by taking ill and causing the in- 
definite postponement of thé ceremony. 


was 


was taken as insurance 


insurance is 
were 


pro- 


cent, the underwriters 


tradesmen who 


only a 


upset care- 
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Lloyd’s is now insuring property from “Black 
Hand” bombs, from domestic calamities and so 
on, 

The present home of Lloyd’s is one of the show 
places of London. The business of 
writing insurance, now entirely from 
the news gathering, which in the 17th century 
days of Lloyd’s was the chief reason for the gath- 
erings at the coffee house, is carried on five days a 


financial 
separated 


week from 3:30 to 4 p. m. in the big, rectangular 
“underwriters’ room.” Here the brokers, who form 
an entirely separate class from the underwriters, 
who are the bankers of the institution, and differ 
yet again from the “subscribers,” who want in- 
formation only, bring their policies to be under- 
written. 

While about 600 of the 2,500 members are “un- 
derwriting members,’ only a small proportion of 
the total actually attends on the floor, but each 
underwriter is the representative of a group of 
the underwriting members. The brokers know 
the specialty of each and take their memoranda 
of risks from desk to desk until the whole has been 
underwritten. Usually a broker withalarge policy 
to place has to divide it up among a considerable 


number of underwriters to get the full amount de- 
sired. Each policy, outside of marine insurance, 
is entirely a bargain between the broker and the 
men whose signatures he obtains 
security is their credit. Here it may be said that 
a failure at Lloyd’s is practically unknown. 

intelligence which 
has carried the name of Lloyd’s to every coast 


The gathering of shipping 


of the navigable seas was made a separate in- 
stitution about the time of the incorporation of 
Lloyd’s, in 1871, and is conducted under the name 
of Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign Ship- 
ping, whose rating of vessels is now the standard 
the world over. This register of vessels and sys- 
tem of general shipping intelligence dates back 
little published first at Lloyd’s 
coffee house, in 1682, though it has had a con- 
tinuous existence only since 1726, when Lloyd’s 
confining itself ex- 


to the sheet 


List was founded, and by 
clusively to shipping intelligence avoided the po- 
troubles and eventual suppression ‘which 
overtook its predecessor. Even dating from the 
more recent antiquity of Lloyd’s List, the organ 
of the agency is the oldest paper in England ex- 
cept the London Gazette. 

Many of the last century practices are still 
rigidly adhered to at Lloyd’s, where conserva- 
tism is the rule in everything but business. One 


litical 


of the quaint appurtenances of the place is the 
ship’s bell which hangs above the crier’s rostrum, 
a relic of the frigate Lutine, captured from the 
French before Toulon, and sunk in 1799 off the 
coast of Holland with nearly a million of gold 
aboard. The bell is struck for silence to precede 
the crier’s announcement of the sinking of a ship 
or to mark as officially lost a ship long overdue. 
When Lloyd’s directors post a ship as lost and 
the Lutine’s bell has struck, the English law ac- 
counts if lost in fact, and losses are collectable 


and his only _ 


from that minute, and the wills of the missing 
passengers and crew may then be probated. 


THE CALDWELL PATENT CONVEYOR 
COUPLING. 


A new coupling for spiral or screw conveyors 
has been recently patented by F. C. Caldwell, of 
the H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, Seventeenth 
Street and Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. The 
coupling that has been the standard for screw 
conveyors and which was the invention of Mr. H. 
W. Caldwell is the well-known four-bolt coupling, 
which consists of a solid coupling shaft in which 
are drilled bolt holes, corresponding bolt holes 
being drilled in the conveyor pipe and machine 
bolts forming the connection between the coupling 
shaft and the hollow shaft of the conveyor pipe. 

In manufacturing the four-bolt coupling it is 
endeavored, so far as possible, to make the bolts 
a tight fit in the holes to prevent loss of motion, 
but in the course of time the bolts will become 
loose and gradually cut off or the bolt holes in 
the pipe will wear out. Where the service of the 
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conveyor is severe this is liable to occasion more 
or less frequent repairs and loss of time due to 
shutting down. The mechanical criticism of the 
four-bolt coupling is that the bearing surface and 
the surface to resist wear that is presented by 
the circumference of the machine bolt which 
presses against the wall of the pipe is compara- 
tively small. The effectiveness of such a coupling 
migh tbe compared with a set-screw for fastening 
a pulley. 

It will be readily recognized by practical men 
that anything that will improve this feature of 
the spiral conveyor will be a distinct advantage 
and the Caldwell coupling shown by the illustra- 
tion is designed for that purpose. 

By referring to the cut it will be seen that the 
conveyor pipe has an internal bushing and that, 
as a part of this bushing, is formed a feather 
key which projects into a keyseat cut in the 
coupling shaft. The effect of this is to provide 
a bearing and wearing surface equal to the face 
of the key and when this is calculated as com- 
pared with the coupling bolt surface the increased 
surface of the key is so great that its strength 
as a power transmitting appliance and its dura- 
bility is very much greater. In fact, it is doubtful 
whether in any use to which the conveyor is to 
be put this key will wear off or be broken off. 
The internal bushing is prevented from turning 
inside the conveyor’ shaft by having on its outer 
surface a groove into which the pipe is forced 
while hot. The bolts shown are only intended for 
the purpose of preventing the coupling shaft ‘from 
moving endwise and these bolts are not intended 
for transmitting power. 

The coupling shown with the keyseat running 
the full length of the shaft is designed especially 
to be used where a chilled cast-iron bushing is 
used as a sleeve on the coupling shaft, this sleeve 


nr saul 


running in the hanger bearing proper. For or- 
dinary purposes the shaft would be left round at 
the hanger space and run in a babbitted bearing, 
and in such case it would be practical to entirely 
discard the bolts shown, thus furnishing a coup- 
ling without any coupling bolts whatever. 

The Caldwell Company offer this improvement 
to the trade as the latest of the many improve- 
ments in spiral conveyor that they have brought 
before the users of this specialty. Having been 
in this line of manufacture since 1875, they are, 
of course, fully conversant with the requirements 
of this special type of conveyor. 


THE ALLOWANCES CASE. 


Reports to the effect that the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company will appeal to the courts from 
the ruling of the Commerce Commission on its 
contract with the Peavey Grain Co., which pro- 
hibits the Union Pacific from paying the “ele- 


vation allowance” on the Peavey Company’s own 
grain, are untrue, it seems. 
to comply 


The Union Pacific 


has decided with the Commission’s 


order, but it is expected that the Peavey Com- 
pany will bring suit against the Union Pacific 
to compel it to comply with its contraet to pay 
the allowance. The Union Pacific, therefore, will 
publish in the tariffs filed by it with the Com- 
mission a provision to the effect that it will dis- 
continue the payment of allowances until and 
unless they shall finally be held by the courts 
to be legal. The Union Pacific takes this action 
because if it did not provide for the payment 
of the allowances, and they should be finally held 
legal, it would be in the peculiar position of 
being unable to pay the allowances because it 
had not provided for them in its tariffs, while 
at the same time it would be liable for their 
payment because the contract had been held to 
be binding. The attention of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been called to the pro- 
visions in the tariffs, and it is understood that 
the Commission does not object to them. 
Meantime the elevator men at Missouri River 
points have been advised that the date set for 
the discontinuance of the payment of the allow- 
ances has been changed to December 1, by 
which time most of the grain from this region 
will have been shipped. The Commerce Com- 
mission originally ordered the payments discon- 
tinued on October 1. Elevator men at Missouri 
River points protested that, inasmuch as a 
similar order had not been made against other 
points, they were being discriminated against. 
The Commission took this view of the matter 
and has consequently extended the time when 
the order shall become effective to December 1. 
On August 14 the Ames-Brooks Company of 
Duluth, grain exporters, and George F. Reed, 
their Boston agent, filed a complaint with the 
Commerce Commission against the Rutland and 
the Boston & Maine railroads, which ‘demanded 
the payment of % cent per bushel elevator rate 
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at Ogdensburg, N. Y., in addition to the rate of 
3% cents per bushel freight rate from Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., to Boston, on grain shipments from 
Duluth for export via Boston. It is alleged that 
the elevator rate was demanded after the com- 
plainants had entered into contract with the de- 
fendant companies. 


DAY DUST COLLECTORS. 


The Day Company of Minneapolis are the sole 
manufacturers of the Day Dust Collectors. This 
dust collector does not operate on the same 
principle as other makes, but quite the reverse. 
The current of air enters at the top and center, 
working outward in its circular course. Thus 
with their carefully planned double-chamber  in- 


DAY 


DUST COLLECTOR. 


terior construction as herewith illustrated, all 
crossing of air currents is avoided and the fric- 


tion is reduced to a minimum. This means a 
minimum power to operate. 
The Day Dust Collectors are successful and 


have been for many years. They are installed in 
nearly every state in the Union. At present they 
are being installed in a large elevator in Evans- 
ville, Ind., two large elevators in Canada, in a 
new planing mill’ at Terre Haute, Ind., two sys- 
tems in large planing mills in Montana, several 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota and other states. These 
represent only a few of their recent contracts, 
but it indicates that because of years of expe- 
rience and the tests of all kinds given their col- 
lectors, accompanied by fair and honorable deal- 
ing, the Day Company (successor to H. L. Day) 
stands high among producers making dust col- 
lectors and installing or remodeling dust collect- 
ing systems. 


THE INFLUENCE OF HUMIDITY ON THE 
PRESERVATION OF GRAIN. 


E. Demoussy states that numerous researches 
show that grain during preservation may be in a 
state of slow living or in a state of suspended liv- 
ing. Most often grain contains a little water and 
evolves a little carbon dioxide proceeding from 
the slow action of enzymes; these phenomena cor- 
respond to slow living, and the grain little by 
little loses its germinative power. When the grain 
is quite dry and protected from air it is in a state 
of suspended living; it may then be preserved 
indefinitely, as has been shown by many experi- 
ments, which have, it is true, only lasted a short 
time. When grain is preserved whilst still a 
little moist in a dry place it will retain germinat- 
ing power for a very long time; in this way 
Becquerel hag found in museum collections corns 
which could still germinate after 50 years. 

The author has been engaged in finding out 
how far the duration of life in the grain depends 
on the humidity of the atmosphere. For this 
purpose he has placed grains in closed vessels at 
25° CG. (77° F.) in-which the amount of humidity 


varied. This was done by placing beside the 
grains some caustic potash solutions of vary- 
ing concentration, which had. accordingly dif- 


ferent vapor tensions and could also absorb the 


noxious carbon dioxide evolyed by the grains. 
The germinating power was determined every 
month for a year. In air nearly saturated with 
moisture grains are transformed very rapidly. 
With wheat the germinating power was lowered 
by a third at the end of a month; barley still 
germinated at the beginning. In air of which the 
hygrometric state is 0.8 the grains are well pre- 
served during the first month. Wheat and barley 


had still half their germinating power. At the 
end of three months these corns were not yet 
quite dead, but they were at the end of six 


months. 

In air of which the humidity was 0.7 (average 
humidity of the atmosphere of Paris) the germi- 
nating power of barley and wheat were only re- 
duced from 5 to 10 per cent. At the end of six 
months barley had lost 90 per cent of its germi- 
nating power, and wheat 60 per cent. At the end 
of nine months. the loss of germinating power had 
increased another 5 per cent. When the humidity 
of the air was maintained at 0.5 barley and wheat 
had not appreciably lost their germinating power 
at the end of nine months, and similar results 
were obtained in air of 0.5 and 0.13 humidity. 

In a perfectly dry place barley and wheat had 
lost none of their germinating power at the end 
of ten months. Observations relative to rice have 
special interest. Although this cereal can germi- 
nate under a layer of water of several centimeters 
deep, its germinating power decreases much when 
preserved in very moist .air. The author has 
shown that rice germinates without oxygen. All 
the grains perished when preserved under water; 
under these conditions they give off carbon diox- 
ide and alcohol.—Comptes Rendu de l’Academie 
des Sciences, 


RUSSELL GRAIN CO. 


The Russell Grain Co. of Kansas City, Mo., is 
a member of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
and of the’ Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Association, 
but its business is rather that of a distribitor 
than of a forwarder, supplying as it does a large 
part of the consumptive demand of that great 
city for hay, grain and feed, and a heavy trade in 
the South and Southeast. Its elevator, known 
locally as the “Russell Elevator,” and shown in 
the accompanying picture, was erected in 1905, 
and has storage capacity for 40,000 bushels, while 
the hay warehouse will house 100 cars of hay. 
The chop mill grinds 3,000 sacks of feed daily. 

Located on the Missouri Pacific R. R., with 
switch in the rear of the elevator and private 
tracks right into the buliding itself, the company 
is prepared to handle grain and hay of all grades 
as well as feed and mill products generally very 
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RUSSELL GRAIN CO.’S PREMISES. 


economically. The city trade is supplied by nine 
large delivery wagons, and car shipments are 
loaded in the house for the South and Southeast. 
The motive power of the plant is electricity, no 
steam or gasoline being used on the premises. 
The particularly characteristic product of the 
Russell Grain Co. is Rusl-Mo, a combination of 
molasses and alfalfa meal manufactured particu- 
larly for horses as a substitute for a part of the 
grain ration. 


The Wisconsin Grain and Warehouse Commission 

4 ‘ . . | 

on August 15 put five additional grain inspectors 
at work, 
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ROCKFORD ENGINE WORKS. 


The Rockford Engine Works at Rockford, Ill., 
have just received from the press their new 1908 
catalog, which illustrates to good advantage their 
line of “High Grade General Purpose Engines,” 
and anyone interested at all in gas or gasoline 
engines should not fail to write them for a copy. 


It will be interesting to the many friends of 
this progressive concern to know that their fac- 
tory is being operated at its full capacity in 


order to meet the needs and demands of.their in- 
creasing trade and patronage. It appears it has 
been the aim of the Rockford Engine Works to 
design a_ really 
engine at a 
needs of the 
meeting with 


high grade 


low 


general purpose 
the 
are 


this 


reasonably price, to meet 


masses, and 


their full 


apparently they 


share of success in 
respect. 


In addition to the regular line of engines their 


THE 


ROCKFORD GAS ENGINE 


works are fast adding the “Open Jacket” up to 
15 horsepower, already and 
ready for the trade the “Open Jacket” in 3, 4, 6 
and 8 horsepower. 

large the 
very desirable features 
for by the trade. 


The works manufacture a full line of stationary 


having completed 


For. these they expect a 


demand, as engine has a number of 


which are eagerly sought 


and portable engines, as well as sawing rigs, etc. 


END OF A CRAZE. 


Some years ago during one of those “silly 
seasons’ which sometimes overtake even reason 
ably sensible legislatures, the general assembly 


of Minnesota, at the urgence of certain “re 


formers,” authorized the purchase by the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission of an 
in the West Duluth, in 
proposed to build a terminal elevator to be oper 
ated by the The property 
$14,000 and has more than 
was purchased under a law appropriating $800,000 
for building and 
at Duluth 


elevator sit 


harbor at which it was 


state. originally cost 


doubled in value. It 
terminal elevator 
under supervision of the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission. After the transfer of 
the property the law was declared 
tional on the ground that the state of Minnesota 


maintaining a 


unconstitu- 


is prohibited by its constitution from engaging in 
any business enterprise such as the operation of 
an elevator. 

As it would reauire a special law to authorize 
the Railroad and -Warehouse 
other state officer, to the land, it 
lying idle ever since 1891. M. O. 
of the Railroad and 
North Dakota, and a prominent agitator and pro- 
moter of has been in = con- 


Commission, or any 
been 
Hall, Secretary 


Commission of 


sell has 
Warehouse 


farmers’ elevators, 


ference with Minnesota state officers in regard 
to the proposed purchase of the property by his 
Commission. It is understood that under the 


laws of North Dakota the state will be able to 
operate a terminal elevator at Duluth according 
to the Minnesota plan, and it is planned that a 
bill shall be passed by the Minnesota legislature 
winter the state to 


to North 


to enable sell its 


Dakota. 


next 
erty 


prop- 


A floating elevator has been constructed by the 
Sterling, Dixon and Rock Falls Packet Company, 
to be used by the company for handling grain on 


the canal and feeder. The elevator will handle 
grain direct from the farmers at the canal bank 
and save them the expense of hauls to elevators 


located in more distant towns. 
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ROSENBAUM BROS.’ NEW DRIER. 


The 
drying 
Bros.’ 


shows the new 
plant recently completed at Rosenbaum 
Belt Elevator, Eighty-seventh Street, Chi- 
cago, by the Ellis Drier Co., 747 Postal Telegraph 
Building, this city. The plant is one of the most 
complete ones ever erected and embodies a num- 


accompanying illustration 


ber of special features of interest to the trade. 


The drier is entirely separate from the elevator 
and has its own power plant, so that it may be 
the elevator is running or not. 


operated whether 


ELLIS 


DRIER AT ROSENBAUM BROS.’ 
The 


whole 


the 
new 


and steel, 
being absolutely fireproof. The 
Which has been built adjoining the 
contains a 


entire construction is of brick 


plant 
power house, 


drier plant, 350-horsepower Corliss 


the 
the 


engine and an 
pacity. 


electric generator of 
Steam is supplied from 
the 


same ca- 
250-horse- 
The 
driven by 


elevator house. 


the 


power boilers in power 


entire piant, fans, is 
direct 


working night 


including 
motors connected. 

When and the plant has a 
capacity of from 40,000 to 50,000 bushels and there 
weighing and loading-out facilities 
That there may be no 
delay in keeping the driers supplied there is stor- 


day, 
are receiving, 


for handling this amount. 


age room for 25,000 bushels of grain. 

The drying plant consists of four units, each of 
280 bushels’ capacity, and each unit is supplied 
with grain from a steel garner overhead holding 


1,200 bushels, so that should it be necessary to 
dry four different kinds of grain at the same 
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time, it can be done. Each unit is connected 
with a 100-inch fan and they can be operated 
separately, in pairs or all together, as desired. 
The object of this arrangement is to avoid the 
expense of operating the entire plant when only 
a limited amount of drying is to be done. 

In addition to the four driers a separate cooler, 
with a capacity of 2,000 bushels per hour, has 
been This is connected with a 120- 
inch fan. 

For heating 
connected in 


provided. 


four 100-inch fans 
two twin heaters, 


the 
with 


purposes 


are pairs, 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH STREET, CHICAGO. 


each heater containing 10,000 feet of l-inch steam 
pipe. These heaters are especially arranged to 
utilize all the exhaust steam from the power 
plant. All the water of condensation is pumped 
back to the boilers. Except in extremely cold 
weather, owing to the peculiar construction of 
the driers, the exhaust steam will furnish suf- 
ficient heat to maintain a temperature of 130 de- 
grees to 140 degrees Fahrenheit. 

One of the features of these driers is the height 
of the grain columns, each unit containing 16 
columns 30 feet high, 8 feet wide and 2% inches 
thick. Another peculiarity is the division of the 
chamber where the air, after passing through the 
grain, is separated so that the portion which has 
only reached a small percentage of the point of 
saturation is again brought back to the fan and 
utilized a second time. Two advantages are 
gained by this: First, an enormous amount of 
heat that would otherwise be wasted is saved, 
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and, second, the entire drying is done with 
slightly tempered air. This does away with all 
cracking and blistering of the grain and leaves it, 
after being dried and cooled, as if perfectly cured 
by natural methods. 

Two ways are provided for operating thé driers; 
one, the charge method, by which 25 per cent is 
withdrawn from the machine at stated periods; 
or it can be run with a continuous feed. The lat- 
ter operation is accomplished by the insertion of a 
perforated baffie-plate in the receiver, by which 
the grain is given an even flow by gravity only. 

The driers practically start from the floor level 
and all the operating machinery, including fans 
and heaters, is confined to the lower floor. This 
has enabled the builders to separate the fans and 
heaters from the driers proper, and there is no 
chance for dust to clog up the coils, fans or any 
of the machinery. 


Bulletin of Wis. 
BARLEY FOR NORTHERN WISCONSIN.* 


BY R. A. MOORE AND E. J. DELWICHE. 
The ‘peculiar conditions of soil and climate in 
northern Wisconsin call for a variation in 
methods of growing grains and forage plants 
quite different from those followed in the older 
portions of the state. Some crops can be grown 
equally well or better in the north than in the 
older counties, while it will require time to get 
other farm crops accustomed to this new 
vironment. : 

It is the purpose of this bulletin to speak of 
the merits or demerits of crops grown during the 
past two years at the sub-station farms and call 
attention to other crops that seem suited to the 
north. 

Of the grain crops adapted to the older 
lions of the northern half of Wisconsin, barley 
holds a prominent place. Experiments carried on 
at the northern sub-station farms, and co-operative 
tests with farmers in the northern counties of 
the state, seem to indicate that barley of ex- 
cellent quality can be produced. This is true 
where it is grown on rich loam-and clay soils. 

Barley is a shallow feeder, and although not 
particularly hard on the soil, needs an old, rich 
soil with an abundant supply of available plant 
food for its best development. Barnyard manure 
applied to a crop of corn or potatoes the previous 
year is one of the best fertilizers for barley. A 
well rotted clover sod also is excellent. Fall 
plowing is preferable; the new soil turned up is 
subdued by the action of the elements during the 
winter, and is in the best possible condition for 
seeding in the early spring. 

Barley may be safely sown at any time in the 
spring after the ground is fit to work without 
puddling. There is little danger from spring 
frosts or late snows. In the extremely backward 
spring of 1907 barley was sown at Ashland and 
Superior on heavy clay the latter part of April. 
Severe frosts followed in May, yet the barley 
came up well and was a good stand. The early- 
sown grain is usually heavier in yield and weight 
per measured bushel than the .late-sown grain; 
therefore early sowing is recommended. Two 
bushels of seed per acre should be sown for best 
results. When barley is used as a nurse crop for 
clover or alfalfa, a less amount should be sown. 
Barley sown on loamy soils should be covered to 
a depth of from 1 to 2 inches; on heavy clay 
soils a depth of one inch is sufficient. 

Harvesting.—Barley should be cut when the 
straw is of a golden yellow and the berry in the 
hard dough stage. If cut when the straw is yet 
green the berry is sure to shrink. 

Varieties—-The two-rowed and_ six-rowed 
rieties are generally grown in this country. 


*Barley takes a conspicuous place in this bulletin 
received from the University of Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experimental Station. It is literature like this that is 


[From Exp. Station. ] 


en- 
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of particular value just at present, not only to the 
farmer, but to all brewing interests, and facts like 


these illustrated should be as widely disseminated as 
possible. It is of much interest to note that the aun- 
thors are in favor of growing the six-rowed varieties 
in Wisconsin.—American Brewers’ Review. 
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eral varieties of the hulless and beardless va- 
rieties of barleys have been tested at the Experi- 
ment Station farm at Madison, but as yet none 
of them are equal to the bearded varieties in 
~ point of yield. 

One of the best yielding barleys tried at the 
Experiment Station is the Select Oderbrucker. 
This barley has been on trial for the past two 
years at Ashland, Iron River and Superior, and 


has given good results. 

In 1907 several varieties of two-rowed barleys 
were tried at the sub-station farms at Iron 
River and Ashland. 


The value per acre of different grain crops 
in Wisconsin for the year 1906, taken from the 
Year Book of the Department of Agriculture, was 
as follows: Barley, $13.82; wheat, $11.73; oats, 
$11.59. This shows that barley is one of the best 
paying crops to grow for the general market. 

On the clay lands barley may largely take the 
place of corn as a grain feed. It is almost as 
good as corn, pound for pound, when fed to farm 
animals. 

The two years’ trial tests with grains and forage 
plants on the northern sub-station farms and the 
wide observation made on general farms have 
demonstrated that cereals of certain varieties 
ean be grown to equally good advantage in the 
north as in other portions of the state. The 


sandy soils are especially adapted to growing 
sugar beets, corn, oats, soy beans and clovers 
when well manured and a proper rotation of 


crops is followed. 

The clay soils when well worked and drained 
are especially adapted for growing winter wheat, 
barley, oats, peas, clover, mixed grasses and 
clover seed. 

Barley can only be grown profitably on the old, 
well subdued clay and loam soils; we find it an 
especially good nurse crop to grow on lands where 
the desire is to seed down to clovers and grasses. 
The heavy, bearded, stiff-strawed, six-rowed va- 
rieties are preferable. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS IN THE ARGENTINE. 


At a conference of the Ministers of Public 
Works and of Agriculture with the Commission on 
Agriculture at Buenos Ayres in May last, the im- 
portant project of state construction of grain ele- 
vators was taken up. The Commission favors the 
construction of grain elevators at railway stations 
in the country and at shipping points, under the 
administration of a company formed for that pur- 


pose, the question of. government control being 
left open. 
“It is believed,” says “La Prensa,” “that the 


realization of the project would bring about a 
saving of labor and of expense, part of which is 
incurred uselessly by reason of the practice of 
shipping grain in bags; it is also expected that 
the middlemen, who absorb so much of the grow- 
er’s profits, will be eliminated, when the existing 
laws relating to issue of warrants (acknowledg- 
ments) can be brought up to the present require- 
ments. The Agricultural Department calculates 
that the combination of proper elevators with an 
improved plan for issue of warrants, would save 
more than $6,500,000 in the cost of moving the 
crops from the centres of production to those of 
shipment. 

‘Tt is assumed that the grain elevators will be 
constructed by the railway companies, and it is, 
therefore, necessary, primarily, to be assured of 
their concurrence in the project. 

“The Commission, at the meeting referred to 
merely wished to ascertain from the government 
whether its co-operation might be counted on with 
regard to the plan sketched out; as, otherwise, 
the duties of the Commission in respect to this 
question might be terminated by leaving the pro- 
ject in an indefinite position. The reply of the 
ministers present at the conference was quite 
favorable; in fact, it could scarcely fail to be so, 
seeing that the law on grain elevators imposes on 
the executive an obligation to encourage their con- 
struction by every means in its power. Besides 


this, Sr. Ramos Mejia and his colleague, Sir 
Ezcurra, declared their concurrence in general 
terms, with the propositions put before them by 
the Commission. This body will now proceed to 
follow up in detail the principles enunciated in 
regard to this important matter, and will shortly 
formulate a plan to carry them into effect. A\l- 
ready two such plans have been put before the 
Commission by members of its own body.” 


DEATH OF CHAS. McDONALD, JR. 


The death of Charles McDonald, Jr., for seven- 
teen years chief grain inspector at Baltimore, oc- 
curred on September 11. 

Mr, McDonald was born in Baltimore on January 
7, 1845. After completing a common school educa- 
tion by graduating from the Baltimore City Col- 
lege, in July, 1862, he entered the employ of the 
grain firm of Thos. W. Levering & Co., with whom 
he remained for six years. The next four years 


THIs 


LATE 


CHARLES McDONALD, JR. 


were spent with Roelkey & Bushey, grain and 
flour dealers, whom he left to become an assistant 
in the grain inspection department, which was 
established in 1872, Mr. Roelkey being chief. In 
1883 he was made first assistant to Mr. Roelkey, 
and on the subsequent resignation of his chief, he 
was put in charge of the department, of which he 
was chief until his death. 

Mr. McDonald witnessed the unloading of the 
first car of grain into a Baltimore elevator on 
January 23, 1872, and has been a part of and con- 
tributor of his energy to the uplifting of the grain 
business of that port ever since. 

Mr. McDonald traveled extensively in the West 
in the interest of the Baltimore market, and made 
many friends in all parts of the country, who will 
regret his death. As member of the Chief Grain 
Inspectors’ National Association, of which he had 
been vice-president and was president at the day 
of his death, he was accounted one of the friends 
of the policy of ‘uniform inspection,’ to which 
that body frequently committed itself. 

He had many amiable personal qualities which 
he never laid aside when on duty but which shone 
with peculiar brightness when he was at leisure 
and taking his ease with his friends, who will re- 
member him with pleasure as a fine and kindly 
gentleman and a faithful friend. 

He was also a past commander of the Knights 
Templar of Maryland. 


The first car of new wheat reached Duluth on 
August 21 from Ardrock, N. D., to Ely Salyards 
Company, and was sold to the Duluth Universal 
Milling Co. at $1.09. The first new durum ar- 
rived on same day from HEngelbell, N. D., to Van 
Dusen-Harrington Co. and sold at 93c. 
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KANSAS CITY CROP YEAR. 


Kansas City, during the crop year 1907-08, ended 
June 30, handled 53,711,450 bushels of grain, against 
63,026,000 bushels in 1906-07 and 71,028,400 bushels 
in 1905-06. In fact, the movement was the smallest 


for any crop since that of 1892. The amount in 
bushels and kinds of grain handled of crop of 
1907 were as follows: 

IV EE OBLINIM cov te We ogc subsite a tovav'e ri Maio she tale: state eT OLD 
COT ota toner ol aycsai yw balay spol tie) aieheia 4 eet 12,299,100 
GOON eet arts Gee wre, 5 oreic Visi: crevetei globe a nena 7,413,000 
FR esac chen Met rav\ share siete es oe & Wate Uist rete 145,950 
BEG Wie cratete ti tiare ais ie Om etary 2 en ta he 255,200 
PLT sapevens soap eae of wis hehe eat ale hoe se MPR ek 162,000 


The amount of wheat handled of this crop has 
been during the ten 
than five times (four previous crops and that of 
1900). 

The aspect of the crop year 
1907-08 was the high prices for all cereals. There 
were but four months in which the quotations of 
cash wheat in. Kansas City failed to equal or ex- 
ceed $1 a bushel, the top prices of $1.07 for hard 
and $1.08 for soft being recorded in October, just 
before the financial panic broke out. Corn in every 
month from July, 1907, to June, 1908, sold at or 
above 50 cents, and during the last three months 
No. 2 mixed ranged from 60 cents to 76 cents. 
Oats often sold as high as corn, especially in the 
early part of the season, and brought good returns 


exceeded past years no less 


distinguishing 


at all times. Other grain were correspondingly 
remunerative. 
The hay handled during the same _ period 


amounted to 16,279 carloads against 19,173 carloads 
for previous hay crops. 
as follows: 


The cars were apportioned 


RAT LO MMe Meiers we COL eT, Me Placard AAC acs eiske Rane 9,661 
MOLECU mete atta a fa oak States venta cPhiereon ot ia sua/e 6 Ruel ere cn a: 
(CHOSE Hea &:(oV6 | oka tetra R ALS RNR Cos Gig ee a inc 1,199 
COLOMET eA eees ered Wit aescin atal ahs aaron tor or, ee 165 
PAUL ogni she 28 bin a4 wih ia wet Esteeddh sma oi tenis atunre Horo Oe 
SUM crore slots sslLarste lets. see tie cates shcioetre! anatler eae o maths 416 


This table shows decreases as compared with the 
previous year in all grades excepting only 
cars gained) (628 


clover 


(75 clover mixed 


gained), 


and cars 


The city’s elevator storage is now 11, 
290,000 bushels and the handling capacity 2,621,000 
bushels. 


capacity 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Orange Judd Company, New York, has in 
press, to appear probably September, a 
volume on the swine industry, prepared by Sec- 
retary F. D. Coburn of Kansas, and dealing with 
the subject of swine in its many phases from a 
practical standpoint under conditions as they ex- 
ist in this country now. It is entitled 
America.” It will not be a 
Coburn’s “Swine Husbandry,” 
a large place, but is a 
handsomely illustrated 


within 


“Swine in 
revised edition of 
which will still have 
far 
new 


more complete and 
intended as a 
companion volume to ‘‘The Book of Alfalfa,” and 
the handsomest book yet devoted to any one class 
of live stock. 

E. P. Arnold, 6501 Ingleside Avenue, Chicago, 
has issued a new edition of his former pamphlet, 
entitled “Chicago and Cook County Grain and 
Elevator Directory and Hand Book of Fire Pre- 
vention and of Grain Bleaching and Purifying.” 
The title is exhaustive, except that the list of 
elevators is corrected to August 1, 1908, and sells 


work, 


for 25 cents. 

The new edition of the directory of “Iowa Grain 
Dealers,’ corrected by Sec’y Wells to end of 
July, is now ready for distribution, 

The sixteenth annual “Directory of Illinois 


avain Dealers” will be issued under the authority 
of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, on No- 
vember 1, 1908. It is published for the benefit of 
the grain dealers and will contain the names of 


2,500 grain dealers in the state of Illinois, who 
have elevator facilities. 

L. P. Poppenhagen will be local buyer for the 
Federal Elevator Co. at McIntosh, Minn., this 


year. 


COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
Interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of 
opinion on all subjects which pertain to the interest of 
the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


CHANGE OF FIRM. 

Editor Blevator 
Isaac and Howard Grant have sold their respective 
interests in the Babcock Grain Company of Reed 


American and Grain Trade:— 


City, Mich., to Stanley J. Sanford of Paris, Mich. 
The business will be continued under the same 
name with increased facilities for handling grain 


in car lots and for a general milling business. 


Yours truly, BABCOCK GRAIN CO., 


Reed City, Mich. Per I. E. Babcock. 
LEAKY CARS AT ST. LOUIS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
The records of the office of the Supervisor of 
Weighing of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
show the following arrivals of bad-order cars in 
July, 1908: 
Leaking pti eran door: vo geaiwnese orate ates he ep ee 353 
Leaking over 2rain  d00n) ..0s tose res sees elas 25 
Leaking boxes ..... RD A See 14 Ronis 32 
Leaking (at ond: ‘winGo wn, wta sss seroma tne 39 
CAPS ENOL s RGRLRU ey. cusiyoy-ie so ote dase vine eae re, eet (2 4038 
Hid window mot: sealed: oo ..ase vie sssin eet tiers 348 
na! GIO. ODEN sien sok ltl aby erie s eee iaeoey 76 

vi ya 0) ig ee MUO RE ye tee RR Se Si ie 1,776 

Yours truly, 

St. Louis, Mo. JOHN DOWER, Supr. 
NEW ORLEANS TERMINAL ELEVATOR, 
Lditor Anterican Elevator and Grain Trade: 
This company desires to call your attention to 
the fact that its elevator at Port Chalmette is 
open to the grain exporting public, and, having 
been recently overhauled, is in first-class condi- 

tion for handling business. 


The elevator is equipped with a grain dryer and 
all facilities necessary to prompt and satisfactory 
handling of grain. 

All business will be handled under rules of the 
New Orleans Board of Trade and weighing service 
performed Board of Trade weigher. Charges 
are exactly same as at other New Orleans ele- 
been 


by 


and satisfactory arrangements have 
made for grain insurance. 

Business is solicited with the assurance that it 
will be satisfactorily handled. 
Yours truly, 

D. D. CURRAN, 
R. B. FOWLER, 


Orleans, August 28. 


vators 


President. 
General Manager. 


New 


NATIONAL HAY ASSOCIATION. 


Lditor and Trade :— 
There 
Cedar 
of all 


money in 


Blevator Grain 
the national convention, at 
determination on the part 
branches trade to make some 
the this crop. Chairman 
Driggs of the state vice-presidents had a splendid 


American 
appeared at 
Point, to be a 
of the 
handling of 


hay 


report, showing that the farmers of this country 
have harvested the erop in 
tory, with a very large percentage of clover and 
clover-and-timothy-mixed. If and deal- 
to any money handling this 
large tonnage, they must buy hay this season re- 
gardless of 


largest hay its his- 
shippers 
ers are make in 
former 

A resolution 
thanking Mr. 


for 


prices. 

was passed at the convention 
McClure, of the Agricultural De- 
partment, his splendid address, and request- 
ing the Agricultural Department of the National 
Government 25,000 for distribu- 
tion among the producers and consumers of hay 


to print copies 


throughout the country. 

We are in receipt of a communication from 
W. J. Spillman, Agriculturist, Washington, D. C., 
fron) which we quote as follows: 

I have taken this matter up with the Chief of 
the Bureau, Dr. B. T. Galloway, and he has au- 
thorized me to have this address prepared in the 
form of a Fatmers' Bulletin, so that it can he 
printed and distributed freely. We shall be 
pleased to have you send us the names of your 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


members and we shall send the bulletin to them 
as soon as it can be had from the printer. Our 


‘Division of Publications has a regulation which 


forbids sending more than one copy of a publica- 
tion to one address. It will, therefore, be neces- 
sary for your member who wants 800 copies to 
send us the names of the people to whom he 
wants it sent. We will gladly distribute this bul- 
letin to anyone whose name may be furnished 
to us, 


So it will be necessary for each one of us to 
forward to Mr. Spillman our lists of names at 
once. The government will do the rest. 

Faithfully yours, 


Winchester, Ind. P. E. GOODRICH, Secy. 


CONFIRMATION BLANK. 


Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:— 
In pursuance of the instructions of the eleventh 
annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association we have prepared, printed and inclose 
to you herewith, a form of confirmation blank. 
recommended by the confirmation blank commit- 
iee and approved by the convention, as follows: 
It will be understood, of course, that the type 


and dimensions used in preparing this form for 


r :~ 


Septem 


Our inspection department is gratified with the 
showing of this statement and we feel that the 
trade is well pleased with the outcome of their 
shipments, as our department has not, since the 
movement of new oats commenced, received a 
complaint from any shipper and no appeals have 
been taken from the grades as fixed by the De- 
partment. We trust your readers will note that 
out of a grand total of 913 cars of new oats, 
only 92 cars were classed as “No Grade,” and of 
this number 62 were so graded account of being 
hot or in a heating condition, which represents 
6 8-10 per cent of the total receipts of new oats. 
Also note that of the total of graded oats about 
90 per cent were classed as No. 3 or better. 

Yours truly, FRED. E. POND, Secy. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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EUROPEAN REPORT ON SEEDS. 

Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:— 
Inclosed we hand you copy of our latest report 
on clover and grass seeds, as follows: 

Red Clover.—The weather in Austria up to 


OFFICIAL FORM : 2 3 3 5 


NOTICE:—If confirmation as 
below stated is not correct, 
wire us on receipt of this. 


CONFIRMATION 


(Place) 


(Date) 


Dear Sir:— = 
Une xen DULCHASS Ot mile we ‘ . § letter ! ates 
We confirm } Sane ais j you, as per our ) wire | of to-day, 
: { cars aka 
OB oe cee ng ei Ca ea ate}. © yy rag ankr ald Arne taawe earn ) bushels § (0) eee RMD Hc, Shs tare BAC MD rw try fica oo 
Geer oh Ue Saou cae. On ee oe ee vat Wr TEP AOE I ater eo Sin ticja et cue anol 5 A cents 


shipment J 


per bushel delivered 


Notify 


and TOMted Evia... ccriw causertele, ccuebendeae ns tereetere te dtatts aie te 


It is expressly understood that the grain 
contract, and that this transaction 


National Association, in force at the time of 


seller. 
buyer. 


named within is to be shipped as per terms of 


is to be governed by the Trade Rules of the Grain Dealers’ 


making this confirmation. 


Seller to pay the customary charges for weighing and inspection, if weighed and inspected where 


such charge is made. 


Yours very truly, 


were selected with a view to con- 
venience for mailing, rather than to serve as 
suggestions to be followed by our members. 
(Size .recommended is 6x614 inches.) The choice 
of paper, style of type, and kindred details, are 
left entirely to the discretion and pleasure of 
members; the only positive requirement being 
that the wording of the official form herewith sub- 
mitted be used without alteration. 

Members adopting the official form will kindly 
notify us of their intention, as it is our pur- 
pose, for the guidance of members, to make 
special mention, at least once monthly, of those 
using the official form. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Toledo, O. JOHN F. COURCIER, Secy. 


distribution 


NEW OATS AT BUFFALO. 


Editor American and Grain Trade:— 
Your readers will no doubt be interested in re- 
ceiving a statement regarding the movement to 


Buffalo of the 1908 crop of new oats. In this re- 


Blevator 


gard we are pleased to furnish a copy of our 
daily records from August 1 to August 17, in- 


clusive, covering new oat arrivals. 

It is a matter of general comment among the 
Buffalo dealers that the 1908 receipts of new oats 
are superior in quality and condition to those of 
several years past. 


then we have had sufficient rain, which improved 
the prospects for red clover of the second cut 
quite considerably. Hungary has experienced very 
hot weather and a considerable lack of forage 


supply, consequently much clover has been cut 
for fodder purposes. The condition of the second 
growth was rather poor; the rain, however, was 
beneficial in this case, too. In France the first 
cutting yielded much fodder, and it is expected 
that the second cutting will give plenty of seed. 
In Italy an average crop is looked for. Nothing 
definite can ag yet be said as to the prospects in 
Russia. In the beginning of the season they were 
moderate, but have also been improved by rain 
of late. In Germany the stand of the second 
growth promises a good harvest. In England 
large areas were left standing for seed. Outlook 
promising. j 

If the weather in Europe should be propitious 
for all of August and the beginning of September, 
we Shall doubtless harvest at least an average 
crop. Everything depends, of course, upon the 
weather which shall prevail during the coming 
weeks, as on this side the seed is almost gener- 
ally taken from the second cutting. New SEuro- 
pean red clover seed is already offered at 131 
cents delivered Hamburg. 

There are only very few lots of European red 
clover of very old, poor quality left on this side. 
Only in England a few seattered lots of Hungarian 
red were left over from last year, but they are 
not worth mentioning, 

Stocks of Chilian red were also cleared out. 
This year it is generally reported that Chili has 
but half a crop; 14% cents ec. i. f. American port 


— 


a 


Septem 


is asked for new seed. 
are not important. 
United States. 

Alfalfa—On the other hand, the prospects for 
this article have deteriorated in Europe. Even 
with prop‘tious weather not more than a light 
average crop is anticipated, it being reported that 
the heads do not fill up well. Stocks of European 
seed are very small. Turkestan stocks were 
larger, but owing to reduced prices have consid- 
erably diminished. During last week prices in- 
creased by about 1 cent. 

White Clover.—Crop will be lighter 
year. 

Alsike.—Crop materially better than last year's. 

Timothy.—Complaints are heard in the chief 
producing districts to the effect that the weather 
during the time of blooming has been too wet. 

Orchard Grass.—Small crop. 


Yours truly, 
R. LIEFMANN SOHNE NACHF. 
Hamburg, Germany. 


Stocks of new crop seed 
Some has been shipped to the 


than last 


CATERING TO THE MARKETS. 
_Bditor American Blerator and Grain Trade:— 
It has always occurred to me that one of the 
purposes of the grain dealers’ organizations 


should be to take advantage of opportunities as_ 


they present themselves for securing to the pro- 
ducers of their section every advantage it is pos- 
sibl& to secure in the matter of prices for the 
’ grain market at their stations. 

Heretofore, in the territory west of the Missouri 
River, with the exception of Nebraska, but very 
little attention hag been paid to the development 
of grades of corn of straight color. During the 
Mexican demand of several years ago, our farm- 
ers and grain dealers preserved their white corn, 
and very large premiums, as large as 14 and 15 
cents per bushel, were obtained at that time for 
that commodity. The Mexican demand, of- course, 
created the necessity for the preservation of this 
color grade. However, that is not the only ter- 
ritory that demands straight color corn. In Cuba, 
Jamaica, Porto Rico and all the West Indies 
islands, there is a persistent and continual de- 
mand for yellow corn. This corn gives a premium 
over grade of ordinary two mixed which varies 
according to supply and demand. 

With the exception of Cuba, there has been no 
steamship service out of Galveston to any of 
these countries, but this year we are offering 
service to Porto Rico, Jamaica and Panama in 
addition to our Cuban service, and our Western 
grain dealers should bestir themselves with the 
‘idea of supplying the demand in this territory by 
the new steamship lines now providing service 
from Galveston. A manufacturer makes the kind 
of goods that the customer in a new market re- 
quires or prefers, and grain dealers should fol- 
low the same plan. : 

There are a number of ways in which straight 
grades of yellow corn could be secured. In Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, for instance, it would pay any 
grain dealer at any station where ear corn is 
marketed to set aside a small portion of his crib 
room this fall for the purpose of containing 
therein ears of yellow corn suitable for said pur- 
pose, and it would be very little trouble for him 
to trade this straight yellow corn to a number 
of his farmers at planting time next spring for 
an equal weight of their seed corn of mixed va- 
riety. The result would be that in the fall of 1909 
there would be harvested a number of crops of 
straight yellow corn that could be preserved to 
its color when marketed at the station. It 
would only take twelve months to do this, and the 
benefit to the community would be considerable 
in a financial way. Then, again, almost every 
grain dealer has an elevator man with plenty of 
time on his hands, and it would be no difficulty 
for him to employ this elevator man in separat- 
ing the yellow ears from the other ears so that 
straight carloads of yellow corn could be had 
for shipment this fall. 

Yours truly, 


Galveston, Texas. H. H. HAINES, Secy. 


The editor will always welcome communications 
of interest to the grain trade. 


: 
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“WESTERN” PITLESS SHELLER. 


A new feature added to the “Western” line of 
elevator machinery, manufactured by the Union 
Iron Works, Decatur, Ill., is the “Western” Pit- 
less Sheller (patent applied for). This machine 
is built to supply the demand for a sheller that 
will discharge directly into the elevator boot, 
thereby obviating the necessity of a deep pit, or 
tank, under the house. 

The Union Iron Works have been experimenting 
for several years on this improvement, and 
feel that they are justified in making the state- 
ment that they have the only fan-discharge sheller 
on the market to-day that will not crack the 
corn. The construction of the fan chamber is 
such that the corn leaves the cylinder at the 
same speed the fan revolves; therefore, the con- 
tact with the fan blades will not crack the corn. 

The designer has not used an 
fan chamber, but simply an extension of the 
outer casings of the sheller. The advantage of 
this lies in the fact that there is less surface 
for the corn to come in contact with, 
lessening the liability of cracking it. 


enlarged 


thereby 
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car shortage, cancellation of contracts, grain heat- 


ing and arriving out of condition, discounts on off 
grades, capital invested to carry on your business, 
loss in recleaning his grain, fire insurance, taxa- 


tion and the dozens of other conditions which 
you must face in operating your elevator. 
“Show him why you are entitled to a certain 


margin of profit when buying his grain. Post him 
about the improved conditions brought about by 
our trade organizations, ete. 

“Interest 
crop 


yourself in 
conditions 


the 
and general 
tercourse of thought and discussion 
will create better fellowship 
relations without a doubt. 

“IT feel certain that if 
gramme your relations 
bettered tenfold. It takes courage to 
days, and the man who hesitates is 
expect a farmer to appreciate 
are doing for him by keeping him in 
as is generally practiced. 


his 
free in- 
along these 


improvement of 
welfare. A 
lines 


and business 


you carry out this 


with the farmer 


pro- 
will be 
Win 
lost. 


these 
You 


cannot you 


what 
ignorance, 
I believe there is a bet- 
ter understanding to-day between the farmer and 
dealer, and it is a noticeable fact that in the com- 


munities where this improvement is manifest we 


“WESTERN” 


Another feature of these shellers is that 
are adjustable, and can be changed in a 
minutes to discharge either to the right or 
under or over. 

Again, the fan is keyed to the cylinder. shaft, 
and is separate from the cylinder, therefore, it 
does not necessitate buying a new cylinder in 
event that the fan should become damaged or 
broken. The conveyor is a_ positive, full-turn, 
secrew-feed, giving the largest capacity possible, 
according to the size of sheller. 

The works equip this. sheller with its patent 
adjusting lever, enabling the operator to adjust 
the cylinder, while running, to all kinds and con- 
ditions of corn. The frame is built of solid oak, 
nicely finished, making the machine a model of 
compactness, durability and strength. 

The “Western” Pitless Sheller is built in three 
sizes, with capacities of 300 to 1,800 bushels per 
hour, 


they 
few 
left, 


FARMER AND DEALER. 


Harry W. Kress, Piqua, O., thinks one of the 
burning questions with the country shipper is the 
one, “How to convince the farmer that he is 
getting a square deal from the dealer,” 
and he says: 

“Personal contact and past experience leads me 
to believe that the farmer should be enlightened 
more than he has been. Cultivate his friendship, 
making him realize your interest in his welfare 
as well as your own. The fact that he has been 
kept in the dark so long regarding actual condi- 
tions in the grain trade has caused him to be 
classed as a skeptic. 

“The country shipper who does an honest, legiti- 
mate business (and I believe the majority do) 
has nothing to conceal. Explain to the farmer 
the chances you take after his grain is unloaded 
at your elevator. Talk to him about terminal 
inspection, weights, leaks in transit, constant 
fluctuations in prices and values, delays in transit, 


grain 


PITLESS 


CORN SHELLER. 


find an era of prosperity that is so dreadfully 


lacking at some of our country points.” 


SPELT IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Spelt in South Dakota has become so consi\! 
erable a crop that farmers and shippers in that 


state ask the Minnesota inspection department 
to make grading rules for this grain, and at a 
méeting of the Board of Appeals of that body 
on September 1 the need for grading rules for 
spelt was presented by the South Dakota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission. The law of 
South Dakota prescribes that the Commission 
shall establish grain grades before September 1, 
but that these grades shall conform to the Min- 


nesota standards. For this reason 
kota Commission presented the status of 
to the Minnesota Appeal Board and is withhold- 
ing its own grade of the that 
acts. 

Members of the Minnesota Board inclined 
to believe that the legislature will have to estab- 
lish a legal weight for the 
may be established. 


Da- 


spelt 


the South 


grain until body 


are 
before 


grain grades 


FARM VALUES OF PRINCIPAL CROPS. 


The average value (based upon prices received 
by farmers) of the principal crops in the United 
States, on dates indicated, obtained from reports 
of correspondents of the Bureau of Statistics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, is as follows: 


Aug. 1, June 1, April 1. Jan. 1, 
Crop. 1908, 1908. 1908. 1998, 

WOES RATED Ute le v2' vise cael #0. 781 $0. 737 #0.612 $0.540 
Wheat, per Diwe.. sce anes 904 923 898 R87 
Osta Per DU ps1. 0. <soreaxs 498 518 500 161 
SaLICY,. DEL DUA) pases ono 571 -618 .€65 704 
RYO nDET DW cde dee, ee senana wees 763 758 733 
Buckwheat, per bu...... Sul -758 766 7 
Flaxseed, per bu.......... 1.074 1.092 1.030 999 
Potatoes, per bu.......... 836 713 704 634 
TERY, PGTILON «castenes corns 9.280 10.660 


10.880 11.280 
Cotton, per pound........ 1038 106 102 its 
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ELEVATOR HEAD AND TELESCOPE LEGS. 


A large proportion of operating troubles and 
fires are due to defects in the elevators, generally 
at the heads and boots. It is common to make a 
tight box of the head and boots, with rigid legs 
from the lowest point to the texas where the 
head pulley is on a drive shaft fastened to cross- 
beams which are mostly against the sides of the 
heads and sometimes the bearings extending into 
the heads, of the 
N. Mutual Fire Insurance 
dianapolis. This arrangement 
examination or adjustment. 
from its load otherwise, the legs, if 

fastened at point, are liable to 
the head “pushes up,” causing a heavy 
the drive-shaft on the wood sides of 
head. Drive-shaft bearings close to sides of 
catch more grit and dirt and when they 
heat fire the inflammable dust gathered on them, 


a 


fad 


Grain Dealers’ 
Company of  In- 
gives no chance 
As the building 


says a circular 


for 
settles or 
securely 


buckle, or 


any 


friction of 
the 
heads 


CLOSED 


CORRECT 


ELEVATOR HEAD AND LEGS. 


the oil soaked wood around them or the elevator 
head in contact. Wood pulleys in heads or boots 
prohibited. The possibility of friction from 
wood against wood side or wood face 
loaded belt at time of choke 
up is too great to be allowed. 


are 
the 
against a 


rim 
heavily 


The illustrations shown are pictures of improve- 
the old conditions. The head is 
readily accessible for examination, adjustment or 
a choke up. The top cover should be 
; The slant bottom avoids accumulations 
under the pulley or friction. The hand hole per- 
mits cleaning out that insects do not have a good 
breeding place. 


ments over 
relief of 


loose. 


The cross section shows the clearance the bear- 
the sides of head even 
though a larger shaft be required. There should 
be a one-inch clearance of pulley on each side 
with belt one inch less width than pulley 
cups one inch width less than belt. 

The telescoping of the leg should be at the 
bin or texas floor under the method shown. This 
could be under the floor using the joists as sides 
of the telescope case. The rigid elevator legs 
are then independent of the head which securely 
hung to the cross beams holding the bearings al- 
lows the head with its pulley and shaft to sink or 


ings should have from 


and 
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rise with the settling or expansion of the build- 
ing. This will also keep a better alignment of 
the head shaft to the bearings, though adjustable 
bearings are advised. 

Iron boots are preferable. 
of fixtures, material and labor are considered 
there is an advantage over the wooden boot 
in buying iron boots of the manufacturers. 


When the purchase 


CORN IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Kansas may no longer claim exclusive fame 
for the possession of “tall corn,” for it is au- 
thoritatively reported that on the Bowditch Farm, 
in Framingham township, Mass., there are no less 
than 35 acres producing corn over 20 feet in 
height. An enthusiast remarks: 

“It’s like driving into a young wood to follow 
the road that runs through the 35 acres of Giant 
Hureka. Even more is it like entering a grove 
of rubber plants, for the great blades—4 feet 
long and over—are remarkably tough and heavily 
ribbed. The too, are not unlike those 
of rubber plants for strength and thickness. 

““Can’t,’ replied Overseer Fred Barrett when 
asked to explain what made the corn shoot up 
so far; ‘it just grew. We got the seed from 
Kentucky, where the “Eureka” variety always 
grows pretty high. But nobody ever heard of it 
getting so tall as The firm that sold us 
the seed was astounded at the results we have 
obtained. Besides being the highest corn any- 
where round here it is probably the highest de- 
velopment of this type yet evolved. 

“Some of the stalks measure only 18 feet, 
but most of them are 20, and I think down in 
the farther corner they will be even taller. It 
hasn’t stopped, you know—it’s keeping right on. 
And it grows very rapidly, too. Last week we 
cut some that measured 19 feet and we found 
that other stalks from the same section have 
grown a foot within seven days.’ ” 

“Eureka” is a fodder corn: The ear is only 
slightly larger than that of commoner kinds, the 
plant expending most of its unusual vigor in 
climbing. In the fall the 35 acres will be cut 
down and cut up for storage in the silo. Owing 
to its wonderful height, the Bowditch “Eureka” 
will yield four times as much fodder to the acre 
as the everyday variety. 

Much has been said and more written about 
the sterility of Massachusetts farmland. Yet 
it has remained for Massachusetts to produce 
corn the like of which more favored soils have 
seldom, if ever, known, 

EEE 


FIGHTS THE STATE WEIGHERS. 


On August 19 the Kansas City Board of Trade 
brought suit to enjoin the Missouri Railiroad and 
Warehouse Commission from collecting fees for 


stalks, 


ours, 


weighing grain through the elevators at that 
market. The suit is based on the recent de 
cision of the Supreme Court, which declared 


unconstitutional the grain weighing law passed 
by the legislature in 1907 and the state Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission was forced to 
give up the weighing of grain in private elevators 
and mills over which the new law attempted to 
give it exclusive jurisdiction. This left the .old 
law operative, under which the state inspectors 
weighed only in public elevators. 

The action was begun before Judge McCune 
of the Cireuit Court, who on September 1 issued 
the temporary injunction asked for, hearing on 
the merits of the case taking place on Sep- 
tember 9. 

The present system of operation at both Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis means a double charge 
for weighing, one paid to the state and one to 
the exchange, and the Kansas City Board wants 
to do away with this double charge by abolish- 
ing state weighing. The attitude of the board of 
directors of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, 
who were asked to join Kansas City in the action, 
is not favorable to the suit. The grain dealers at 


- 
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St, Louis are generally satisfied to pay the extra 
charge rather than dispense with the exchange 
supervision. There is also some doubt as to 
whether the law could be invalidated as to public 
elevators as Kansas City desires and the litiga- 
tion would be expensive. 


F. G, Crowell, acting president of the Kansas_ 


City Board of Trade, says: “We have no objec- 
tion to the presence of the state weighers and 
inspectors in the elevators. In fact, we invite 
them to take charge of the weighing and super- 
vise it. We do object to the excessive charges, 
however, which result in a discrimination against 
the Kansas City market. The charges in other 


states are not nearly so high and the result is 
that grain is being detoured around Kansas City 
to escape the excessive weighing fee charged by 
the 


state. We think the state has no right to 
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charge any fee at all and will now contest in the 
ccurts for that right, although we would have 
submitted to a reasonable weighing fee without 
complaint. “We estimate that the tax amounts 
to about $15,000 a year in excess of the charges 
in other states. That means a discrimination 
of that amount against the Kansas City market.” 


LLOYD’S GRAIN ELEVATOR LOSSES. 


It is a safe assertion that no tears will be shed 
by a large number of local agents if the heavy 
losses London Lloyd’s sustained in the elevator 
fire at Chicago last month, added to numerous 
other hard jolts they have received in the past 
few months, cause some of the groups to retire 
from this country, says an insurance journal. 
The point is rapidly being reached where al- 
most every large agency in Chicago which de- 
sires to claim that it is thoroughly equipped 
must have a binding power for. some group 
of London Lloyd’s. Under the name of sur- 


ee 
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plus lines, these unadmitted concerns have cap- 
tured a large amount of business which it is 
generally believed the authorized companies, which 
pay taxes, should have and would have taken had 
it been offered. However, it is not unlikely that 
the Lloyd’s will be welcome to more grain ele- 
vator business if they want it. Some of the regu- 
lar companies are getting very tired of it. 

The loss of the Armour elevators at Chicago 
gives new impetus to the efforts to put old-style 
elevators under the ban. The underwriters are 
getting constantly more disinclined to risk much 


on them, and the concrete construction people 
want to replace them with others of modern 
style. If a few more old-style elevators go the 


way of consolidated “D” at Duluth and the two 
that went up in smoke in Chicago last month, it 
will become a problem to cover frame elevators 
and their contents, especially at rates which will 
not discriminate too sharply them and 
modern ones. 


between 


THAT ALASKA WHEAT. 


The now famous “Alaska Wheat” has been 
getting a black eye from the experts during the 


past month. The claim of 200 bushels’ yield per 


HEADS OF ALASKA WHEAT, ACTUAL SIZE. 


acre was enough to arouse suspicion, considering 
that the average yield per acre of wheat in this 
country last year was but 14 bushels, and that 
the hignest average yield ever gathered for the 
entire country was only 15.5 bushels, in 1906, and 
that the average of the past ten years was but 
13.8 bushels. The average in good years in England 
has rm to 25 bushels, and some phenomenal 
yields cf 50 to 60 bushels per acre have been 
reaped on the virgin lands of eastern Washing- 
ton and western Idaho. To get a yield of 200 
bushels per acre, therefore, seems at first flush so 
vast an advance upon the best that has ever been 
done before that, while everyone may be willing 
to concede great virtues to seed alone, it seems 
almost beycnd belief to ask one to imagine that 
any seed by itself will make such a difference in 
yield possible. 

The Agricultural Department was, of course, 
flooded with inquiries about this miracle wheat 
of which all the newspapers were and some still 
are talking, to which the Department has replied sub- 
stantially that ‘A variety of wheat named ‘Alaska’ 
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is being widely advertised as capable of yielding 
at the rate of 200 bushels to the acre ‘under: or- 
dinary soil conditions’ and even better 
extra conditions.’ This of wheat has 
known for many years, both in this country and 
in Europe. It has been tried at several of the 
experiment stations in the western United States 
during the last fifteen have 
the yields been high enough to merit attention; 
as it is one of the poorest wheats known for mak- 
ing flour, it is never grown 
varieties of wheat will thrive.” 
Subsequently, on September 5, an agent 
was sent by the Department to Idaho, to investi- 
gate the present Alaska 
wheat, said to bushels per acre, 
made the following statement by “Alaska 
Grain 


‘under 


type been 


years, but nowhere 


where the ordinary 
who 
status of the so-called 
yield over 200 
wire: 
yielding 25 bushels per acre. 
inferior. 


Badly mixed. 
Quality soft and white. Ordinary wheat 
yielding fully as much. Best varieties more.” 

An analysis recently made by the Department 
of Agriculture shows that Alaska wheat contains 
only a little more than 9 per cent of protein, 
while soft winter wheats average 10 per cent; 
hard winter wheats, 12 per cent, and hard spring 
wheats 12% per cent. 

On August 18 H. W. Collingswood, editor of the 
Rural New Yorker, speaking at Glassboro, N. J., 
of the “Alaska”? wheat, said the variety has been 
known for the past fifty years as “mummy wheat” 
and is absolutely worthless for milling. This 
view is indorsed also by Professor Atkinson of 
the Department of Agronomy of the Montana Ex- 
periment Station at Bozeman, by Professor Hys- 
lop of the Idaho station, Professor Bull of the 
Minnesota station and by Professor Olin of the 
Colorado station. 

“The claims made for this pretended variety of 
wheat,’ says Wallace’s Farmer, “are preposterous 
and would not for a moment fool anyone 
has even a rudimentary knowledge of wheat. 
This wheat is one variety of a species which is 
grown in the hot, dry country of the East, and 
is somewhat similar to the Durum wheat which 
has been successful in our dry regions of scanty 
rainfall. It does not, however, have as good mill- 
ing qualities as the Durum wheat which the De- 
partment of Agriculture has introduced in the 
dry country. It is soft and makes an inferior 
quality of flour. Many of our Western stations 
have experimented with it and found it unworthy 
of recommendation, among those being the Col- 
orado station, which has grown it this year and 
which has issued a press bulletin cautioning peo- 
ple against being fooled by the preposterous 
claims that were made for the wheat.” 

“It might be,” said Assistant Secretary Hayes 
of the Agricultural Department, “that this wheat 
would prove fairly useful, but that it would be 
anything marvelous is out of the question. It 
comes nearer to being useful in the mountain 
regions than elsewhere. So far as we know, this 
wheat, which is familiar to us, never came from 
Alaska—that’s what makes the story look fishy. 

“The department is constantly at work produc- 
ing new wheats. It takes sometimes ten or 
twelve years. Ordinarily a wheat doesn’t suit a 
region embracing more than two or three states, 
and the dreams of sudden wealth created by this 
story of a fine wheat in Alaska probably will 
never come true. 

“The life of a grain of wheat is only a very 
few years and there is no truth in the reports 
made occasionally that wheat found in a pyramid 
has grown when planted 2,000 years after it was 
harvested. A coincidence in that connection is 
interesting. The large-headed Alaskan wheat de- 
scribed in the newest fake story is sometimes 
called ‘miracle wheat’—the kind of wheat about 
which the Egyptian yarns have been sprung in 
the past.” 


who 


Exports of grain from New Orleans in August 
were 440,000 bushels of wheat of which 288,000 
bushels went to the Continent of Europe and the 
remainder to Liverpool and Manchester. 
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CANADIAN PUBLIC ELEVATOR ACT. 


An act to amend the Manitoba Grain Act was 
passed at the recent session of the Dominion Par- 
liament, making the following changes: 

Par. bh, Sec. 2, is 
substituted therefor: 
includes 


repealed, and the 
““Public terminal 
elevator located at any 


following 
elevator’ 
every point de- 
clared by the Minister to be a terminal, and ‘ter- 
minal elevator,’ in 
lating to terminal 
cludes a warehouse.” 


the provisions of this Act re 
elevators and warehouses, in- 

Pars. i, j and k are added to Sec. 2: (i) “East- 
ern transfer elevator’ means any elevator east of 
Fort William and Port which 


Arthur receives 
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KERNELS OF ALASKA WHEAT, ACTUAL SIZE. 
Western grain for 
compensation.” 


storage or reshipment for a 


Sec. 3 is repealed and a new one substituted, 
providing that the Act shall 
toba Inspection Division, comprising 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, the Northwest Territories, 
and that portion of Ontario lying west of and in- 
cluding Port Arthur. 

Secs. 10 to 16 are 


apply to the Mani- 
Manitoba, 


repealed, and the heading 
between Secs. 16 and 17 is struck out and “Public 
Terminal Elevators, 
and Warehouses” 


Eastern Transfer Elevators 
substituted. 

A new section is substituted for See. 19, provid- 
ing that no discrimination shall be made between 
persons desiring to avail themselves of warehouse 
facilities; every public elevator 
Inspection Division 


shall receive any grain tendered to him in a dry 


terminal 
Manitoba 


ware- 
houseman in the 
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and suitable condition for warehousing, in the 
usual manner in which terminal elevators are ac- 
customed to receive grain; grain so received shall 
in all cases be inspected and 
authorized inspector and 


graded by a duly 
stored with 
similar grade; no grain shall leave a public ter- 
minal point without being officially weighed unless 
the owner or his agent 


grain of a 


orders otherwise; every 
Eastern transfer elevator warehouseman shall re- 
ceive for storage Western 


through the ordinary 


grain tendered him 


channels of transportation, 


in such parcels or lots as are shipped; every 
Eastern transfer elevator warehouseman shall 
keep a correct record of each parcel or lot of 


grain received, noting the name of the boat and 
number of the hold from which 
number of the car, the billed weight, the actual 
weight as weighed in by him and shortage or 
overage, the number of the bin in which stored, 


taken, or the 
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and in case of a transfer in the elevator the num- 
ber of the bin to which transferred, the date of 
shipment out of elevator, with the number of car 
or name of boat and number of hold, and in all 
cases where a certificate of grade accompanies a 
lot or parcel of grain the identity of such certifi- 
cate with the lot or parcel of grain shall be pre- 
served; he shall keep a correct record of the 
name of the shipper, the party to be advised of 
the shipment and the consignee; the identity of 
each parcel or lot of Western grain shipped to an 
Eastern transfer elevator shall be preserved, ex- 
cept that different parcels or lots of the same 
grades may be binned together when there is not 
sufficient space in the elevator to keep the parcels 
or lots separate; in no case, whether in a public 
terminal elevator in the Manitoba Inspection Di- 
in an Eastern transfer elevator, shall 
grain of different grades be mixed together while 
in store; every public terminal warehouseman in 
the Manitoba Inspection Division shall clean all 
grain received by him on which the inspector has 
dockage for cleaning, except all rejected 
grades, which shall be cleaned only upon the re- 
owner: public terminal ware- 
the Manitoba Inspection ’ Division 
pay or make allowance to the owner for all 
grain of a commercial value in screen- 
ings on all cars graded by the inspector clean, to 
clean for domestic grain, as set forth in Sec. 135 
of The Inspection and Sale Act, as amended by 
Ch. 36 R.S.C. 1908, to the quantity assessed by the 
inspector; every public terminal warehouseman in 
the Division shall insure 
against companies satisfactory to the 
grain received, handled or 
stored by him, provided always that this subsec- 


vision or 


set 


quest of the every 
houseman in 
shall 


domestic 


Manitoba Inspection 


fire, with 


Commissioner, all 


tion shall not apply to Eastern transfer warehouse- 


men. 
Sec. 20 is amended by the substitution of the 
words “shipping receipt, or bill of lading, or both, 


as the case may be,” for the words, “railway ship- 
ping receipt.” 

Sec. 29 is. repeated, the new section providing 
that the owner, lessee or manager of every public 
terminal shall furnish at such times and 
in such the Commissioner may pre- 
seribe, a verified statement in writing, (a) in the 
case of a publie terminal elevator in, the Manitoba 


as to the condition and man- 


elevator 
manner as 


Inspection Division, 


agement of so much of the business of such 
owner, lessee or manager as relates to such ele- 
vator; (b) in the case of an Eastern transfer ele- 
vyator, as to the amount, condition and manage- 


ment of the business done in Western grain by the 
elevator, 


Sec. 35 is replaced by 


in case a 


a new section providing, 
terminal warehouseman in the Manitoba 
Division considers that any portion of 
the grain in his elevator is out of condition or be- 


Inspection 


coming so, he shall consult the resident official 
grain inspector, or his authorized deputy, who 
shall examine the grain in question, and if he 


finds it out of condition or becoming so, and if he 
that it can be brought back to 
further deterioration prevented, he 


is of the opinion 
eondition, or 


may order it to be re-elevated, at the expense of 
the owner of the grain, and if it is found that 
the condition of the grain is such that it cannot 


be brought back to condition, or further deteriora- 
tion prevented by re-elevating, he shall give notice 
to the Commissioner and the grain owner. 


See. 38 provides that when grain has been de- 
clared to be out of condition and the owner does 
not remove it within one month of the date of 


such notice, the warehouseman may,: after having 
given public notice as provided, sell the grain at 
the expense and on account of the owner, 
such proceeds against all 
the owner of the 
deficiency. 


placing 
charges accrued, and 
grain shall be liable for any 

Sec. 40 declares that nothing contained in secs. 
34 to 39 inclusive, nor in sees. 43 and 44, shall be 
construed as to permit any warehouseman to de- 
liver any grain stored in a special bin or by 
itself to anyone but the owner of the lot, or upon 
his written authority. 
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The following is added to Subsection 1, Sec. 56: 
“In the case only of grain in special bin, should 
the storage receipts and lawful charges against 
the grain not be delivered or paid at the time 
of the billing of the car, the elevator operator 
may hold the bill of lading until the owner has 
surrendered the storage receipts therefor and paid 
all lawful storage charges due thereon; provided 
that it shall be an offense under this Act for the 
elevator operator to sell or dispose of such bill 
of lading without the consent of the owner of the 
grain, the bill of lading to be made out in all 
cases in the name of the owner of the grain 
shipped.” 

Sec. 60 is amended by the following addition: 
“Except in the case of accidental damage to, or 
the accidental destruction of, any publie country 
elevator in which grain has been accepted for 
general storage as herein provided, if the person 
operating it, when called upon to do so by the 
owner of the grain, fails to account for the grain 
in accordance with the terms of the warehouse 
receipt given under the provisions of this Act or 
of the further orders of the owner, he shall be 
deemed guilty of an offense under Sec: 355 of the 
Criminal Code, and shall be liable to the penalties 
therein provided and, in addition, to the forfeiture 
of his license.” 

A new section is substituted for Sec. 70, in part 
as follows: When ordered by the Commissioner, 
any operating a public country elevator 
or warehouse under this Act shall, immediately 
after the end of each month in which the elevator 
or warehouse shall haye been operated, furnish in 
writing to the Commissioner a return or state- 
ment showing: (a) The amount of grain on hand 
in the elevator at the commencement of such 
month, and the total amount of warehouse re- 
ceipts at that time outstanding in respect of the 
said grain; (b) the total amount of warehouse re- 
ceipts issued, the total amount of warehouse re- 
ceipts surrendered by the holders thereof, and the 
total amount of warehouse receipts outstanding; 
(c) the amount of grain received and stored in 
the elevator or warehouse; (d) the amount of 
grain delivered or shipped from the elevator or 
warehouse, and (e) the amount of grain on hand 


person 


IMPROVED COB ROOM. 


Cob fuel has been the cause of fires. One 
trouble has been through the boiler wall forming 
a part of the cob room wall. Even though there 
may be an extra foot or two of brick the heat 
will travel the full thickness to escape. Another 
defect is a frame cob room wall close to the 
boiler settings. When the boiler walls become 
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IMPROVED COB ROOM, 


defective the heat and sparks can communicate 
to the inflammable material adjoining. While 
15 to 20 inches might be sufficient air space to 
carry off the heat, it is not accessible to clean 
out the dust and rubbish that will accumulate. 
The mutual companies make.a standard of 30 
inches clear space at side or rear of boiler and 
increase the rate for lack of it. Frame side or 
rear built on boiler wall prohibited, says a cireu- 
lar of the Grain Dealers’ Northwestern Fire In- 
surance Company. ; 
The greatest trouble with cobs has been as an 
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in the elevator or warehouse at the expiration of 
such month. A penalty of not less than $50, and 
not more than $1,000, is provided for the making 
of a false return, 

Under the heading of General Provisions, a 
penalty ranging from $500 to $1,000 is provided 
for any person operating a country elevator and 
entering into a combination for the pooling or di- 
vision of earnings or receipts. 

The Act, which was assented to on 
eame into operation September 1. 


July 20, 


At a meeting of the New York State Grocers’ 
Association at Jamestown, in August, a resolution 
offered by the Brooklyn local association was 
adopted, asking the legislature to pass a law requir- 
ing that bales of hay and bags of grain be marked 
with their exact weight. 


4 t 
overflow or drawing out of a supply to feed the 
furnace. The space in front of the boiler is 
always such that there is not room for a pile of 
cobs without being trod on or by _ shoveling 
sptead out from the furnace door to the cob room 
door. No inflammable matter should be allowed 
around the boiler, particularly in front. 

Fuel or cobs should be handled in the fuel 
room. For that purpose as. shown by illustration 
an inside partition should be made with remoy- 
able slats at each side of the corner post that will 
keep the flow of cobs for shoveling within the 
cob room proper. The height of this partition 
should be 5 or 6 feet to allow easy entrance 
when cob supply is low and top should slant. 
The best cob room has a cement bottom and low 
side walls above any moisture line. The cob 
spout to be metal from elevator to cob house 
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not being as dangerous a flue to feed a fire back 
into the elevator. Shucks and dust should be 
blown to a separate dust house and not mixed 
with the cobs. 


H. B. LOW & SON. 


The elevator shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture is one of the new elevator recently com- 
pleted for H. B. Low & Son, at Orangeville, Co- 
lumbia County, Pa., which is one of the largest in 
that part of Pennsylvania, and next to the larg- 
est in northeastern section of the state. The 
surrounding sheds are arranged to handle the 
firm’s business in field seeds and coal, as well 
as fertilizers, binder twine and _ building ma- 
terials, 

The elevator is 32 feet square by 60 feet high 
and has eight bins, which will hold 8,000 
bushels easily and 10,000 if need be. There is 
machinery for unloading cars at the rate of 


state experiment stations as may be designated 
by the directors of the stations to go to Wash- 
ington. It was stated by some of the newspapers 
that the department would install and operate an 
experimental alcohol plant for making denatured 
alcohol at each of the various leading fairs this 
fall, but the authorities say this is untrue; that 
the only point to which the Washington plant 
will be moved after completion of the work there 
will be to reconstruct it at the National Corn Ex- 
position, to be held at Omaha in December, and 
this will require a month’s preparation before the 
plant can be erected. 


DRYING BARLEY. 


The disadvantages of damp barley for malting 
are summarized by Coblitz as follows: | During 
storage it becomes fusty, and this flavor is trans- 
mitted to the resulting malt and beer; the yield 


ELEVATOR AND SHEDS FOR SEEDS, ETC., 


about 500 bushels per hour, and elevating, clean- 
ing and loading machinery, all operated by elec- 
trie motors. 

The house is a great convenience, of course, 
to the farmers of Columbia County, who have 
here a steady market and no trouble in handling 
their grain. 


DENATURED ALCOHOL. 


The production of denatured alcohol in the 
United States for the year ended June 30, 1907, 
was 7,000,000 gallons. The largest producer is the 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company, owned by the 
Distillng Company of America, or operated in 
the interest of that company. It is said that 
when the company named was organized it was 
expected the output for 1907-1908 would be sub- 
stantially 11,000,000 gallons. In consequence 
there has been considerable disappointment and 
earnings of the company have not been what was 
expected. 

Even a production of 11,000,000 gallons for the 
United States would be insignificant compared 
with 120,000,000 per annum by Germany, where 
the consumption is equally great.: The best that 
can be said of the denatured alcohol production 
in this country is that the cost has been reduced 
to a point where it has been made available in 
certain manufactures with a large saving in the 
cost of manufacture. 

According to Washington advices, inquiries 
from the country regarding denatured alcohol 
have not been numerous this year; but as it is 
realized that there is a great deal to be learned 
concerning the product the agricultural depart- 
ment will install and operate an experimental 
plant in Washington for experimental work and 
instruction to such members of the staffs of the 
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is reduced, owing to the clogging of the pores of 
the respiratory organs of the barleycorn, whereby 
their activity is restricted and the preparatory 
enzymes discharge their functions in a very ir- 
regular manner, so that many corns do not germi- 
nate properly and an imperfect malt is obtained; 
finally, the conditions favor the development of 
insect pests (the barley weevil), which may then 
endanger the entire stock of grain and malt. 

Drying remedies these defects, preventing the 
development of the fusty flavor, raising the germi- 
nating power to a maximum and checking the 
weevil. Maltsters who are not equipped with 
separate drying plant can obtain good results 
by drying on the kiln, one with a good draught 
being preferable, as allowing the grain to be spread 
more thickly on the floor. On an average the 
thickness of the layer may be eight to ten inches, 
and ten to twelve hours’ drying will reduce the 
moisture content to 10 to 12 per cent. The maxi- 
mum temperature is 105 to 112 degrees F., and this 
should be reached gradually, otherwise the husks 
may become loosened round the embryo, which 
then suffers injury during turning and cleaning. 
Each parcel of barley should be dried, the mixing 
of dry and damp barley being inadvisable. 

The dried barley should be spread on a floor 
or placed in bins when cooled, being turned, in 
the former case, once a week until the internal 
temperature has fallen to 68 to 72 degrees F. In 
the case of bins the barley should ‘be transferred 
from one to another by means of cup elevators, 
etc., on a warm, dry day. In either event care 
must be taken to prevent absorption of fresh 
moisture, a covering of malt culms being very 
useful for this purpose. The possession of a 
drier enables barley to be bought in quantity when 
cheap, and stored, since, if well dried, it will keep 
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for three or four years without loss of quality, 
and the brewer with such a stock in hand is in- 
dependent of the hew crop and is not compelled to 
purchase foreign barleys when the home supply 
is poor. The cost of drying is a comparatively 
small item, about a penny per cwt. being the 
average with efficient plant. 

Commenting on these remarks, Hoffman con- 
siders that eight to ten inches is perhaps too thick 
a layer to be quite safe. The only risk of loosen- 
ing the husks is when the barley is brought into 
contact with the iron flooring of the lower kiln, 
without having been sufficiently dried beforehand. 
A cool day is preferable for turning the dried 
barley, the absolute humidity of the air being then 
lower than in warm weather, besides in the latter 
case there is a risk of moisture being deposited 
on the cool barley. The use of a hydrometer for 
determining the absolute humidity of the air is 
recommended. One chief cause of the unfavor- 
able experience gained in storing barley in the 
brewery is the excessive moisture content of the 
air, and the only way to overcome this defect 
is to store the barley in vertical iron silos.— 
Wochenschrift fiir Brauerei. 


FORKED LIGHTNING OF MANY TINES. 


A. P. Redfield of Indianapolis, who does a great 
deal of adjusting for a number of mutual companies 
that make a specialty of flouring mills, has just 
returned from Colton, S. D., with a lightning story 
that might stretch the credulity of his hearers if 
it were not North Dakota lightning and that Mr. 
Redfield’s veracity is backed by an unblemished 
record extending over a long and honorable term 
of years. 

All evidences go to show that on the night of 
August 8 last, about the hour of 10 o’clock, the 
elevator of the Colton Grain Company was struck 
by lightning and set afire in four different places. 
In one of these a grain cleaner was ignited and 
burned over a space of about six inches by two 
feet, besides three other places in the building, 
all widely separated from each other. All four 
of these fires went out without attracting atten- 
tion at the time. About 5 in the morning the 
building was struck again, and this time was set 
afire in three places, all separated from each 
other. These fires differed from the former sam- 
ples in that they immediately got busy and began 
to make themselves known. Flames burst through 
the gable end of the cupola, which was sixty feet 
from the ground, and attracted attention. The 
volunteer fire department hurried to the front 
with the town’s two small chemical carts, and by 
making one line of hose out of the two equipments, 
they managed to get up to the cupola fire from 
the inside of the building. They put this out and 
discovered the two other fires, and also gave them 
the g. b. as well. Investigation revealed the four 
other places where fire had been started by the 
first stroke of lightning, and from the fact that 
the charred places were entirely cooled off, there 
was no doubt but that they had been started by 
a severe electrical storm several hours before. 

Among other freaks performed by the lightning 
was the partial drawing of many large spikes 
from the planks through which they were driven; 
in many cases the wood around the nails was so 
charred that they could be pulled out with the 
fingers. With all this excitement the loss amounted 
to only $195. If this fire had occurred in a 
metropolis, handicapped by a large fire depart- 
ment and a shipload of apparatus, the elevator 
would have burned to the ground.—Rough Notes, 


The grain movement in the Northwest began 
early this season, Minneapolis as early as Au- 
gust 21 (and Sunday) getting 651 cars of grain, 
of which 874 were of wheat, 163 of barley and 77 
of oats. A week later, on August 31, 969 cars 
arrived, including 536 of wheat, 296 of barley and 
104 of oats. 
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CO-OPERATION TO REDUCE LOSS. 
Saw): 
Louis, made an address the other evening 
fore the St. Louis Railway Club, that had 
its subject the timely theme of “Co-operation 
We 


the habit of individualizing 


St. 
be- 
for 


Webster, freight claim agent at 


to reduce freight damage claims.” are 


each of us in 
claims as though our own weré' the most im- 
portant or at least an important one among 
a few others; but in fact, as Mr. Webster 
pointed out, the stream of claims is an enor- 
mous one and one that is daily increasing in 
Yet, as Mr. Webster there 
seems to be little effort made on the part vi 
either 


volume. says, 


employes or shippers to reduce the 
actual loss by use of foresight. Shippers skimp 
on the packages and they break or leak; bar- 
rels and boxes are too weak for their contents ; 
loaded by shippers’ 


grain doors are unsound or not prop- 


they are improperly 
agents ; 


erly fitted: roofs leak but no notice is taken 


of the fact; doors are left unsealed, and so on, 
not to mention the gross carelessness of em- 
ployes of railroads and shippers alike in the 
issuance of bills of lading, and so on. 

Now, all these things mean loss—claims, the 


very multiplicity and complexity of which 
create delays, while if the carriers are to earn 
their proper dividends their rates must be 


made sufficiently high to pay the damages re- 
sulting from these unnecessary losses and the 
delays and the-expense of adjusting claims. 

Mr. Webster’s remedy is co-operation of 
employes and shippers—a 


co-operation offering the best each one has for 
the betterment of the service and the successful 
accomplishment of the one object of the common 
carrier—the furnishing of the. commodity, trans- 
portation, at the lowest possible price which will 
afford commensurate earnings. 

To secure this interest and co-operation, does 
it not seem that there should be, in the great 
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army engaged in the transportation of the coun- 
try’s commodities as in a great army engaged in 
any vast enterprise, the influence of a like im- 
pulse, radiated from its heads and inspiring all in 
the effort to effect the object they should have in 
common, that of moving forward the traffic of the 
country, as moves the great river of our simile, 
along the lines of the least resistance? Such an 
impulse, properly directed, would do more than 
aught else toward reducing the volume of claims 


‘by eliminating their principal causes. 


And if shippers were equally in earnest to 
assist the carriers in their work, would not 
more perfect conditions the sooner obtain? We 
think so—as the spirit of progress would in- 
spire both sides to the greater advantage of 
the shipper. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual convention of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association will be held at St. 
Louis on October 15, 16 and 17, with head- 
quarters at the Southern Hotel. Aside from 
this bare announcement, we have at this writ- 
ing no other information of the proposed pro- 
gram, except that it is hoped and expected 
that there will be one or more gentlemen of 
national reputation to address the convention, 
the case at Cincinnati a year ago, 
when Senator Foraker and Chairman Knapp 
made addresses. 

However, there are matters of sufficient im- 
portance that require the attention of the 
grain trade represented in national conven- 
tion to make up a program that should bring 
out a large attendance. 

The Association having returned to the 
former policy of holding its conventions in the 
fall, after the harvest is completed, there may 
be also, as in former years, an exhibition of 
samples of the year’s grain crops, arranged by 
grades under the direction of the Chief In- 
spectors’ National Association. This exhibi- 
tion of samples was in former years one of 
the most interesting and practically valuable 
features of the annual convention, and will 
always prove an attraction to the delegates 
and visitors. 


as Was 


This is all very indefinite, of course; but 
no detailed advance announcement ought to be 
required to make grain dealers feel that at- 
tendance on the national convention is as much 
a matter of good business habits as taking the 
monthly or quarterly balance of the books. 

St. Louis as a city is perhaps the most 
interesting one in the Mississippi Valley north 
of New Orleans, as it is the greatest; and the 
Merchants’ Exchange well may be depended 
upon to maintain the city’s reputation for 
generous hospitality. 


GRAIN DOORS AND COOPERING. 


It may ‘bear repeating in these columns, 
what was said here some months ago, to wit, 
that under the ruling of the Commerce Com- 
mission no allowance can be made by rail- 
roads to grain shippers for grain doors fur- 
nished or the coopering of cars unless the pub- 
lished tariff expressly so provides. Yet neglect 
in respect to furnishing grain doors by certain 
roads has become so notorious that in Kansas 
the association there had to appeal to the at- 
torney-general for relief, and coopering is 
everywhere expected of the shipper as a mat- 
ter of course. ; 
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The roads, however, probably unanimously 
agree now that they are bound to furnish 
doors or the lumber therefor; even those com- 
plained of in Kansas say it is their intention 
to furnish grain doors at all stations where 
grain is loaded, although none, so far as we 
know, except the Burlington, will pay for 
doors furnished by shippers when none is fur- 
nished by the road. 

But the coopering is different. Some roads, 
like the Burlington, publish (G. F. D. No. 
3419B) an allowance for coopering and lin- 
ing, when necessary, of actual cost thereof, not 
exceeding 80 cents per car; the Burlington 
even publishes an allowance not to exceed 
$1.20 per car for grain doors and coopering 
when necessary; and the Illinois Central is 
considering this matter in the revision of its 
tariff. But otherwise coopering is an expense 
of the shipper. If other roads pay for ‘t, 
shippers may ascertain the fact by consulting 
the published tariffs found exposed at their 
railway stations. 

Whether the allowance is or is not made, 
however, coopering and especially lining with 
paper made for the purpose or with cheese- 
cloth or burlaps, are necessary parts of every 
careful shipper’s precaution to avoid loss by 
leakage in transit. 


THE UNIFORM BILL. 


It is daily becoming more and more ap- 


parent that the Commerce Commission’s pro- 


mulgation of a tentative uniform bill of lading 
has been a mistake that has added unfortunate 
complications to a situation which otherwise 
might have sooner been made more tolerable. 
In the West the carriers, one after another, 
voluntarily, or on the protest of the grain 
associations, are abandoning as untenable their 
position that they are entitled to a deduction 
from the face of claims for “natural shrink- 
age,’ being unable, in fact, to demonstrate that 
there is any “natural shrinkage;’ why then 
should the Commerce Commission, which has 
seen fit to project itself into the past to resur- 
rect a dead issue, expect grain men to follow 
them into the tomb of “natural shrinkage ?” 
Again, when a great railway system, like the 
Rock Island, is able to declare in practice that 
a “clean bill of lading” is the natural right of 
shippers and its use not an unreasonable bur- 
den upon the shipper, it is absurd for the 
Commerce Commission to attempt to project 
a uniform bill that contemplates anything less. 
Inded, the objections to the bill of the Com- 
mission, as formulated by the Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange, are so formidable that 
the “acceptance” of the bill by certain roads 
marks a distinct step backward instead of for- — 
ward. As, further, it is a question whether 
this bill of lading, framed and adopted as 
this has been without direct legal authority, 
will, even when signed by the shipper as re- 
quired, affect his common law or statutory 
rights or the liability of the carrier, it would 
be more economical for both parties to wholly 
abandon it and appeal to Congress for definite 
legislation; because it is certain that the past 
conflict and contention will not end with the 
adoption of this particular form of bill of lad- 
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ing. Definite legislation is desired also for the 
further reason that state laws differ radically 
in regard to liability for loss by delays and or- 
dinary loss and damage. The Commissioners 
of Uniform State Laws have been engaged 
upon a measure to be adopted by state legisla- 
tures for bringing about harmony on the sub- 
ject in state legislation; but the proverbial 
inertia of legislatures is so great a stumbling 
block in the way of reform of our purely com- 
mercial laws that it would be more expeditious 
and desirable to bring about uniformity in the 
laws of states and harmony between them by 
enacting national laws whenever possible as a 
substitute for uniform state laws. 


CONFIRMATION BLANK. 


The National Association’s model for a con- 
firmation blank is printed on page 132. It is 
the sum total of much thought and, at least 
to the inexpert on such matters, seems ad- 
mirably suited for the purpose intended. 

A reference to the arbitration awards re- 
ported in this issue, as well as to others re- 
ported in these columns from time to time in 
the past, will sustain the assertion, we believe, 
that 90 per cent at least of the disagreements 
between parties to a trade in grain grows 
out of indefiniteness of the contract. This ‘s 
necessarily so, owing to the manner in which 
so much trading must be done—by ’phone or 
telegraph—and to the manner in which written 
confirmations are made. 

If the confirmation documents used were 
uniform throughout the country, the possibinty 
of overlooking the errors now so often made 
in letter confirmations would be greatly les- 
sened, because the filling out of a stated form 
is’ far less likely to involve error than to 
write out entirely a new contract for every 
trade made, The more mechanical these final 
matters of mere detail can be made the less 
likely are they to become subject to error and 
misunderstanding. 


THE HAY CROP. 


Every once in a while the American press 
discovers what an English quarterly-reviewer 
discovered nearly half a century ago—that the 
hay crop is one of the greatest items of the 
annual income of the nation. Compare the 
farm value of hay with’ that of six leading 
crops for 1907, as reported by the Bureau of 
Statistics : 


(Seva Tyke celete IN aene Benet Erte. acne et $1,336,901,000 
ONAL CELT piece et triste MRI as a th asayeupaliohel Bre aagh repairs 554,437,000 
(OLMIS Om ARTO RIED RECARO red ce 334,568,000 
[EAO" NR Ane ORO an com tein DOOR sete o.0 gow 23,068,000 
ATL Va Pathe Seka citar elle ledesiveuiiele peaheks wtaiets 102,290,000 
COLO mM CLOL SLO OG) i: aan tardtineisreaseta ne eters 721,647,237 
iZIR "ine Pers Cin CIO eer aoe 743,507,000 


Only corn exceeds in value the annual crop 
of hay. Every state in the Union is a pro- 
ducer to some extent, and twelve states in 
1907 had yields exceeded a million tons, New 
York with 4,717,000 tons, Lowa with 3,500,000 
and Pennsylvania with 3,150,000 tons leading 
the procession, with Missouri, Ohio, Illinois 
and Michigan following in the order named. 

Of course, a very large proportion of this 
vast production of 63,677,000 tons of hay in 
1907 was consumed on the farms; there are 
millions of farm animals to be fed there; but 
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millions of tons pass annually into the chan- 
nels of trade and commerce, making tonnage 
for the railways and occupying the thought, 
time and labor of thousands of men to handle 
it on its way to delivery to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Hay, therefore, plays a most important part 
in the welfare and financial prosperity of the 
nation; but it is rarely heard of by those of 
the general public who daily follow on the 
exchanges the fluctuations of prices of grain, 
provisions and cotton and occasionally take a 
flyer to back their private belief in the way 
the market will switch. “There may be con- 
tracts for its future delivery and ways of 
hedging against fluctuations of price, but 
these,” says the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, “are privately. and quietly managed 
and are not denounced as gambling,” because 
people complain only of what they see—what 
they don’t see or don’t know “doesn’t hurt 
them any.” 


NO INCREASE OF COMMISSIONS. 


By a vote of 212 ayes and 4og noes, the 
Chicago Board of Trade on September 8 de- 
feated a petition to change the commission 
rule so as to make the minimum commission 
charge to members the same as to non-mem- 
bers. There are a good many shippers, mem- 
bers of the Board, who bought their member- 
ships in order to get the advantage of the 
reduced commissions paid by members to each 
other for handling cash grain as well as deals 
in futures; and to large shippers the capital 
invested in memberships probably pays a fair 
rate of interest because of the said reduction, 
It is true that handling a car of 1,500 bushels 
of oats. for $3.75, a car of 1,000 bushels of 
corn for $2.50, or a car of 800 bushels of 
wheat for $4, does not give promise of a 
“bird and a bottle” ad libitum; but the propo- 
sition in the petition, to double the minimum 
charge to members doing a cash business, 
without doubling it on “futures” business also, 
was hardly a square deal. 

The attitude of those opposed to the rule 
was strongly put in a circular by the Pope & 
Eckhardt Co., who said, among other things, 
they believed its adoption would— 


provoke an angry and bitter feeling toward the 
Board throughout the entire West. The time is 
coming when the Board may need the friendly 
help of its scattered Western members in resist- 
ing Congressional legislation against the Board’s 
established methods of trading in futures. These 
Western members bought their memberships in 
good faith, because of the advantages the present 
rule offered them. Can the Board afford now to 
change the rule and leave these men saddled with 
memberships, minus every advantage? 

The business of non-resident members in cash 
grain is not forced upon anyone. If some mem- 
bers have found it “not sufficiently remunerative,” 
they need not solicit or handle it. It is very easy 
to avoid it. We admit the compensation is small, 
perhaps inadequate; but we would rather continue 
to handle so much of it as may come to us (and 
we handle a lot of it), rather than subject the 
Board to the charge of being unfair, unjust and 
unfaithful, and to the creation of a bitter and 
vindictive feeling against the organization, such 
as the contemplated amendment would be sure to 
cause, 


This position the Board‘ sustained. And 
wisely so, we believe; for with performances 
like Brown & Co.’s on the New York Stock 
Exchange recently, and the scandals of the 
last attempt to corner cotton, compelling the 
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New York Cotton Exchange, as well as the 
Stock Exchange, to appoint committees to in- 
vestigate their methods of doing business, 
especially in futures in cotton, it would be 
an ill-timed movement at Chicago to’ antagonize 
its members who furnish any part of the cash 
business which is the real mairistay of the 
3oard’s business by arbitrarily doubling the 
commission charge to them. As a New York 
financial paper said of the scandals. referred 
to in that market: “Public interference [with 
the function of the commercial exchanges] is 
to’ be deprecated, but the only way to avoid 
it is to make it unnecessary,” and to keep 
their friends heartily in unison for their de- 
fense. 


CATERING TO MARKETS. 


H. H. Haines, secretary of the Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce, in the department of 
“Communicated” makes a suggestion worthy 
of a careful reading. There is, he says, a 
great deal of corn sold via Galveston and Gulf 
ports to Mexico and West Indies, but it “is 
straight yellow or straight white, the former 
to the Indies and the white corn and meal to 
Mexico, 

Will it pay .to°make the separations? That 
is a question each dealer must answer for 
himself; but with direct access to markets call- 
ing for. particular colors of corn, the dealer 
who consigns his stuff. ought to make it profit- 
able to keep his colors separate when buying 
in order to get the premiums always offered 
for pure colors. 

This is saying nothing of urging farmers to 
grow pure colors, as Mr. Haines also suggests 
the dealers should do, 


EAR CORN ELEVATOR HAZARD. 


The fire hazard involved in handling ear 
corn through the elevator is strikingly pre- 
sented by “J. J. F.)°on pages) t2r and 122. 
The practice is so common, and, indeed, so 
necessary, that the dangers of handling ear 
corn are as commonly overlooked or unappre- 
ciated ; and our contributor has done excellent 
service both in pointing out where the dangers 
lie and in suggesting a remedy, In the same 
connection we reprint an article describing a 
model cob room as recommended by the mu- 
tual fire insurance companies. If both articles 
are studied as parts of one general theme, we 
believe elevator owners who desire to embody 
in their plants every element of safety will 
find here ample directions to enable them to 
build or remodel so as to avoid that danger 
completely. 


THE CANAL A SCOOPER. 


The Hennepin Canal seems to be doing 
some business this season in grain; but there 
will be little encouragement for regular dealers 
to usé it, if the chief carrier on the canal 
“queers” their business by doing a scoop- 
shovel business of its own. ‘For the use of a 
floating elevator to handle grain directly from 
the farmers, who may go to the canal any- 
where and have their grain unloaded into a 
boat, will not conduce to the building of per- 
manent houses. 
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EDITORIAL | 
MENTION 


Take a look at the leaky car record at St. 
Louis, for instance, in July—are you one of 
the “guilty?” 


Try to buy grain as nearly on its merits as 
you can; at least don’t pay more for grain 
than it is worth. 


Remember that your presence will be 
needed in St. Louis on October 15 to 17, and 
no thin excuses “go.” 


Talk to your patrons of the economy of good 
corn cribs and of properly curing corn before 
shelling and shipping. 


Lightning continues to destroy its’ large pro- 
portion of grain elevators; and, what is more, 
it will continue to do so until houses are prop- 
erly rodded for their protection. 


New York and Oklahoma—the “Effete 
East” and the “Wild and Woolly”—are. at 
one for once; the bucket-shop has been ban- 
ished by law from both states. 


There are idle cars “to burn” this fall; but 
the good ones will be just as hard to get as 
ever, and leaks will be just as plenty and more 
costly than ever if you neglect coopering and 
lining. 


The “Alaska” wheat still continues to at- 
tract the attention of the newspaper man hunt- 
ing for a new sensation; but the wheat itself, 
at a “show down,’ doesn’t seem to be “any 
great shakes.” 


Perhaps if the 200 Erie canal boats “waiting 
to load” grain at Buffalo at September 7 
would come down a bit on the rates their 
loading would be expedited somewhat. Their 
rates are as high as the railroads’. 


“Velvet Chaff” has been rightfully classified 
in Minnesota. Only those who look to to-day’s 
profit only can find fault with this differentia- 
tion of a wheat that is essentially defective 
and whose culture should be discouraged. 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce is 
getting in line on the weighing business, the 
cost of which is higher than grain shippers 
think it should be and not altogether satis- 
factory. A new deal may be expected if the 
present agitation amounts to anything. 


The Missouri River terminals are still 
wrangling over the allowances, and have suc- 
ceeded, it seems, in having postponed to De- 
cember 1 the discontinuance of these pay- 
ments. But at that date they should cease. 
The efforts of the Commerce Commission and 
the law makers to equalize business conditions 
in markets essentially unequal in natural ad- 
vantages of location is a pretty difficult task 


at least, and that effort cannot be made less 
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burdensome to them or to the public by per- 
mitting the carriers to “butt in” with what 
are essentially “special privileges” designed to 
force business to themselves. 


There is sound wisdom in this remark on 
August 26 of the Pope & Eckhart Co.: “Sales 
were made here to-day of corn for September, 
1909—more than a year distant. It is this 
sort of rank folly that prejudices Congress, 
befogs juries and makes applicable to the men 
who engage in it the words of old Billy S.: 
“Write me down an ass!’” 


So they do it with clover seed at $5 a bushel 
as well as corn at 75 cents? It seems so; 
for King & Co., Toledo, the other day said: 
“A Michigan dealer writes us some seed deal- 
ers in his section are paying five dollars for 
everything, regardless of quality—they merely 
shut their eyes and go it blind.” 
making new low records, too! 


And clover 


“Dealers should request the farmers to seed 
only white oats,” say King & Co. “Some of 
the Ohio white oats arriving at Toledo con- 
tain 3 to 5 per cent of mixed oats. If they 
seed them they are liable to have mixed oats 
next year. Help them to secure the best and 
make them happy next year. They will ap- 
preciate it and kick if you don’t.” 


It is to the credit of the American grain 
carriers that one is able to note the fact that, 
while fifty years ago this summer, when wheat 
in Chicago was around 53 cents, the freight 
to New York via lake and canal was 33 cents, 
the same service is now rendered for about 
1134 cents. So that practically the major part 
of the difference in prices between the West 
and the East now goes to the producers. 


Some new elements are introduced in the 
Canadian system for this crop which may mod- 
ify “the custom of the country” for the future. 
One clause of the new act grants shippers the 
right to bill cars through to Ft. William with 
hold privileges at- Winnipeg, where it may be 
sold by sample if it misses grade there; while 
another clause practically prohibits mixing and 
narrows up the storage room as well by pro- 
viding that grain may be special binned and its 
identity guaranteed after inspection; all of 
which, as the old saying is, “is fun for the 
boys”; but how about “the frogs’’? 


A correspondent of the Orange Judd Farmer 
writes: “It might be well to ask if we have 
made the same effort to increase the yield of 
oats that we have made with the corn crop; 
if not, why not?” It need not be replied that 
as a rule the effort to increase and improve the 
yield and quality of oats has not been as 
great as that to benefit the corn grower. In 
Iowa only, if we remember rightly, has any 
systematic work been done for oats, and that 
only for one or two seasons. The yield in 
the last two years particularly has been so 
light and the quality so poor that even at the 
high prices paid for average quality of oats, 
some farmers, like the one quoted, declare 
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that ‘Oats are not a paying crop any longer.”’ 
In the institute work to be done during the 
coming fall and winter grain men should use 
their influence to see that more attention is 
paid to this important cereal and its cultiva- 
tion. 


The elevator head will never be a_ safe 
feature of the grain elevator until it is prop- 
erly erected. The latest word. on this subject 
will be found on another page, and it is well 
worth your consideration, whether your eleva- 
tor is now standing or about to be built for 
you, 


Out of 1,776 bad order cars received at St. 
Louis in August no less than 403 arrived 
without any car seals and 348 more without 
windows sealed. At Toledo King & Co. re- 
port: “Half of the cars we received yesterday 
were without seals or sealed on one side only.” 
Yet here are, say, 800 shippers who would 
raise a row instantly if.told they were really 
too negligent to be classed as good, or even 
fair, business men. 


The activity of the experiment stations in 
the promulgation of sound principles of culti- 
vation and in suggesting new crops on old 
lands is worthy of our admiration; but their 
success in bringing farmers to the real issue— 
the business side of farming—would be greatly 
accelerated if grain and hay dealers would 
point out to farmers how the money value 
of their crops could be increased by catering 
to market demands instead of to prejudices 
or old habits and the custom of their fathers. 


One of the quickest ways to improve the — 
quality of grain and hay is to improve the 
buyer—convert the buyer who takes everything 
offered him in grain or hay as all of one grade, 
as if there were or could be but one grade or 
quality, Nothing can be more depressing to 
the good farmer than this practice, which is 
almost universal, simply because it is the 
easiest way to get along without friction with 
certain farmers, and because many men think 
a profit per bushel or ton can be made in 
every event. 


The latest volume issued by the British 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries contains 
an estimate that Britain’s expenditure for im- 
ported food for 1907 was over £172,000,000, 
while for imported wool and agricultural prod- 
uce, such as hay, etc., she spent well over 
£200,000,000 ($1,000,000,000). So much for 
America’s best customer. But the book shows 
the still more interesting fact that while in 
the seven years 1859-65 Britain imported on 
an average 126 pounds of wheat and flour 
per head of the population each year, in 1907 
that amount was nearly doubled. Still more; 
it shows that while, during the same seven 
years, 1859-65, the total expenditure per head 
of population on foreign food averaged £1 2s. 
2d. ($5.38) a year, during the last seven years 
it averaged £3 4s. 11d. ($15.77), nearly treble 
the amount, the foods included being wheat, 
meat, butter, cheese, eggs, fruit and vegetables. 
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Evidently, with these figures before them, it 
will be difficult for the British tariff “reform- 
ers” (Protectionists) to plead the poverty of 
workingmen who are manifestly able to spend 
more on their living now than they ever were 
before. 


The statement, somewhat industriously cir- 
culated, that the Agricultural Department will 
start a “denatured alcohol still” upon the round 
of the agricultural fairs is an error. A still 
will be set up at the Omaha National Corn 
Exposition in December, for educational pur- 
poses, but only at Omaha. The truth is, as a 
domestic industry denatured alcohol is a dis- 
tinct disappointment, the industry being com- 
paratively a small one at best and now under 
the control of a company subsidiary to the 
“Whisky Trust.” What is needed in this 
country to make the industry the great one 
it is in Europe, Germany more particularly, is 
education along the lines of consumption and 
not of production. 


The decision of the Trunk Lines not to re- 
duce ex-lake rates from Buffalo to seaboard 
will throw the export grain traffic of the 
Northwest and West to Montreal for at least 
the remainder of this season. After that ex- 
perience will determine whether or no the 
present Montreal rates are abnormal, as the 
Trunk Lines say they are. So far as elevator 
charges are concerned, the Montreal Harbor 
Commissioners and the Grand Trunk, at its 
new house now building on Windmill Point, 
show no disposition to get into line to enable 
Buffalo to resume business on the old basis; 
and until at least the Erie barge canal is com- 
pleted and new boats are built for the traffic, 
there can be at this moment no sign of relief 
to Buffalo, Boston or New York from the 
Trunk Line policy of throwing the business 
over to the other side. However, Western 
shippers, thus forced to use the Montreal 
route, are not suffering under the circum- 
stances, whatever may be their feeling of 
patriotism. : 


St. Louis is again trying to revive business 
with New Orleans via the Mississippi River, 
especially in grain and other bulky commodi- 
ties. This attempt has been made so fre- 
quently in recent years that it must be a dis- 
heartening task to present promoters of the 
waterway revival. “There is no reason why 
grain should not go from St. Louis to New 
Orleans by barge,’ as has so often been de- 
clared—at least no reason apparent to the dis- 
interested spectator, except that it doesn’t, 
although the promoters of barge lines say the 
cost of transportation by that route ought not 
to exceed 5 cents a bushel. But, perhaps, 
some other reasons than the one of the freight 
rate only conspire to send grain to the con- 
sumer across the Mississippi rather than down 
or parallel with its course. For one thing, the 
bulk of the grain that finds its way to New 
Orleans must be exported; and St. Louis can 
hardly expect to do so much of that business 
as to revolutionize the currents of the grain 
movement in this country. Not that one 
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would discourage the St. Louis movement to 
rehabilitate the river trade—one can but wish 
it the greatest possible success. 


John Dennis of Baltimore sounded a truly 
optimistic note at Minneapolis the other day. 
Speaking of the Trunk Lines’ attitude toward 
the export grain trade, he said: “However, 
problems are continually bobbing up to con- 
front and confuse the American grain exporter. 
I have been on the verge of retiring from busi- 
ness several times, but the problem always 
worked out satisfactorily in the end, and I 
suppose this one will. One point which the 
railroads made is of some consideration and 
that is whenever they have lowered a rate to 
meet a particular contingency they have found 
it next to impossible to restore that rate, and 
this has something to do with their present 
attitude on the Buffalo to New York grain 
rate.” 


The state of Washington has a law which 
authorizes the state Railroad Commission to 
appear as complainant for a shipper before 
the Commerce Commission in cases where the 
rates are complained of. The immediate effect 
of the law is to enable small shippers to obtain 
a hearing without expense, or at least with 
nominal expense only, to themselves, in cases 
where the amount involved would not warrant 
the shipper himself in following up the offense 
against himself. As one of the Washington 
Commissioners put it, “It seems to be the 
practice of the railroads to adopt the picayune 
method of making little overcharges, thinking 
perhaps that the persons injured will not at- 
tempt to right the wrong;” but this law will 
probably put a stop to the practice, if indeed 
it does not swamp the state Commissioners 
with a multiplicity of complaints. 


The failure of A. O. Brown & Co. of the 
New York Stock Exchange, coming so soon 
after the failures there of McIntyre & Co. 
and Coster & Knapp, which were in both in- 
stances accompanied by more or less scandal, 
has revived public criticism of the public 
stock exchanges and the possibilities of stock 
gambling there to the obliteration of the legiti- 
mate functions of the exchange. It is not 
impossible, therefore, that next winter will 
again see at both Albany and Washington, 
if at no other capitals, bills for the “regula- 
tion’ of these institutions as well as of the 
public grain exchanges. It is certain that the 
methods of the New York Stock Exchange 
brokers will be the subject of objectionable 
bills based on the scandals of the McIntyre 
and Coster failures, and the danger is that the 
“reform” legislation, which always extends its 
demands beyond a rational or safe limit, will 
attack privileges and customs that are essen- 
tial to the preservation of the legitimate and 
necessary functions of the exchanges which 
are entirely apart from the irregularities with 
other people’s properties practiced by McIntyre 
and the shameless manipulation of the market 
that characterized the last days of Brown & 
Co. No such methods of doing business are 
permitted abroad; and if the Stock Exchange 
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would escape the strict regulation suffered by 
continental bourses it must regulate its own 
members to prevent a repetition of like abuses. 
However, any straining of parallels to point a 
moral out of these irregularities to warrant 
legislative control of the grain exchanges would 
be misplaced. There is speculation enough on 
the grain exchanges; but it is many years since 
any loser in a grain trade has been able to 
point to individual dishonesty of members of 
those exchanges or to scandalous violations of 
their rules in a way to victimize the operator. 
That is the last charge any enemy of a grain 
exchange can lodge against it or the system it 
represents. 

While Minnesota, thanks to a wise Su- 
preme Court, was able to escape the task of 
operating a “public elevator’ on socialistic 
lines, the state of North Dakota—now in the 
throes of a craze for ‘“‘co-operation,’ or in- 
cipient state grain trust, or combination of 
farmers’ stock companies organized for profit 
—seems destined to be the heir to Minnesota's 
spent folly. Under the influence of M. 0. 
Hall of Mohall, now secretary of the North 
Dakota Warehouse that 
purposes to ask for authority to buy the ele- 
vator site at Duluth which Minnesota’s Com- 
mission was not permitted to utilize to build 
and operate an elevator thereon. Socialism 
is now one of the threatening dangers of in- 
dividual liberty; and it is not far-fetched to 
predict that should Mr. Hall succeed in fore- 
ing North Dakota into the grain elevator busi- 
ness, it will not be long before he will find 
it necessary to ask for state allowances to pay 
running expenses or for authority to compel 
all farmers to 
nolens volens. 


Commission, body 


patronize the state elevator 


In a recent decision the New Jersey Court 
of Errors and Appeals lays down a principle 
of the law relating to taxation that may have 
its effect not only on the railway practice of 
storing coal at convenient places but on the 
somewhat puzzling question of the taxation of 
grain in transit. It appears the Lehigh & 
Wilkesbarre Coal Co. had deposited at Junc- 
tion, N. J., about 100,000 tons of coal, upon 
which the local assessors made an assessment 
and upon which the local authorities levied a 
tax tor, docal This the company 
held was not warranted, being an addition to 


purposes. 


the tax paid on the Pennsylvania properties 
of the company. It was pleaded that the coal 
was stored in transit, and that the storage was 
merely an incident in interstate transportation 
from the mines to tidewater, and that it was 
not taxable locally. This 


refused to sanction, holding, on the contrary, 


doctrine the court 
that the purpose of the storage plant was 
more for the control of the output for the con- 
venience and! economy of the coal company 
than to facilitate transportation between states ; 
and the tax of the local board was sustained. 


Galveston for the crop year ended August 31 
exported 9,899,186 bushels of wheat and 5,323,752 
bushels of corn. This is a decrease, compared 
with 1906-07 of 811,485 bushels of wheat, but a 
gain of 982,027 bushels of corn. 
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C. E. Lloyd, Washington Court House, Ohio, has 
ordered two Hess Ideal Grain Driers and Coolers, 
to be installed in time for the ripening crop of 
corn, 

The Clarkfleld Roller Mills and Electric Light 


Co. of Clarkfield, Minn., have placed an order 
with the Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Co. 
for an 80-horsepower Muenzel Producer Gas En- 


gine and Suction Gas Producer for running their 
mill and electric light plant. 


The Grain Shippers’ Mutual Fire Insurance As- 
sociation of Ida Grove, Iowa, of which F. D. Bab- 
cock is secretary, had ledger assets August 1, 
1908, of $49,936.50. The Association is showing 
steady growth and is writing a large amount of 
fire, tornado and lightning insurance on grain 
elevators. 

The Sidney Elevator Manufacturing Co., Sid- 
ney, O., have moved into their new factory build- 
ing, where they have greatly increased facilities. 
This was made necessary on account of the in- 
creased demand for their New Era Passenger Ele- 
vators and other labor-saving machines. Several 
new machines have been added to their line, in- 
cluding dumb waiters of all kinds and an im- 
proved wheat and clover seed scourer and cleaner. 


Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co., Moline, IIl., 


have made arrangements with the Southwestern 
Engineering and Appraisal Co. of Springfield, 
Mo., whereby the latter company will represent 
the Moline house in Texas, Missouri, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. The members of the Southwest- 
ern Engineering and Appraisal Co. are H. P. 
Roberts, L. D. Rosenbauer and W. S. Brashear, 


are familiar with the requirements 


milling trades. 


all of whom 
of the grain and 

The September issue of “Graphite’’ shows a 
halftone of the German American Fire Insurance 
Co.’s building at Maiden Lane and Liberty street, 
New York City. This structure is of the flat-iron 
type and all the structural steel used in it was 
given a coat of Dixon’s Silica Graphite Paint. 
This is the paint which is recommended for ele- 
vator painting and requests for information about 
it should be addressed to Paint Department, Jo- 
seph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


The Rockford Gas and Gasoline Engines are 
illustrated and described in Catalogue No. 138, is- 
sued by the Rockford Engine Works, Rockford, Ill. 
The line comprises stationaries, portables, semi- 
portables, etc., and the company is specially so- 
liciting the trade of elevator owners, it has 
an engine that gives excellent results in elevator 
work. The company also handles a line of fric- 
tion clutch and plain pulleys, spark plugs and 
gas and gasoline engine supplies of every descrip- 
tion. 

The Foos Gas Engine Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, have issued an illustrated circular showing 
Foos Hoisting Engines, which is a new type they 
recently added to their line of -horizontal 
and vertical engines. The Foos Hoists are made 
in several combinations, and the general descrip- 
tion in the circular covers the regular mine hoist, 
in sizes from 15 horsepower up. These will be 
furnished for operation on gasoline, various grades 
of distillate, kerosene, alcohol, ete., any natural 
or artificial gas, and with gas producer complete. 
Interested parties are invited to write the com- 
pany for full particulars. 

The Hess Warming and Ventilating Co., in its 
advertisement in this issue, calls attention to its 
cold air conditioners for cooling and saving heating 
and damp grain. Cold air is useful for temporarily 
arresting fermentation in grain, but it has its lim- 
itations, and it must not be understood that these 
conditioners are offered as grain driers, for, as the 
Hess people point out, cold air dries grain too 
slowly to entitle them to the name of driers. Hot 
air is essential in the commercial drying of grain, 
and the moisture cannot be rapidly dispelled with- 


as 


have 
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out it. The Hess Grain Driers, with steam coils, 
are especially intended for grain drying operations. 


Readers who have not already done so should 
write the Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co., 
Aurora, Ill., and ask to be put on the company’s 
mailing list for “Conveying and Transmission.” 
This is a’monthly publication issued by the com- 
pany and each issue contains much valuable in- 
formation on the subject of machines and equip- 
ment for handling material. The August issue is 
particularly valuable since it contains tables of 
weights and measures and other information of a 
similar nature. 


The illustrations on pages 68 and 69 of our 
August issue showing the ruins of Armour Ele- 
vators E and F at Chicago, which burned on 
August 2, gave an idea of the quantity of salvage 
grain to be handled and of the difficulties of sav- 
ing this grain in marketable condition. The 
salvage amounted to 600,000 bushels of grain and 
was purchased by the Chicago House Wrecking 
Co. Acting on the advice of a practical man, 
this company installed a number of the portable 
grain elevator outfits made by the Marseilles 
Manufacturing Co. of Marseilles, Ill., to move the 
grain and load it into cars. Four of the outfits 
were installed at the start and others were put 
up as soon as places could be found for them 
around the enormous pile of grain. Each outfit 
has a possible handling capacity of 6,000 to 8,000 
bushels per day. This is not the first time that 
the Marseilles Portable Elevator has been used 
for work of this kind, as five of these outfits were 
employed at the ruins of the Santa Fe Elevator, 
Chicago, which burned in September, 1905, These 
five outfits handled the 850,000 bushels of salvage 
grain, loading it into cars at the rate of about 
40,000 bushels per day. The practicability of the 
Marseilles portable grain handling outfits for auto- 
matically unloading farmers’ wagons and elevating 
or delivering the contents to cribs, granaries or 
railroad cars should arrest the attention of grain 
dealers generally, and those who have not done 
so will do well to write for the Marseilles Manut- 
facturing Co.’s catalogue. 


DAMAGES RECOVERABLE FOR DISCRIM- 
INATION IN FURNISHING OF CARS. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio holds (Toledo & 
Ohio Central Railway Co. vs. Wren, 84 Northeast- 
ern Reporter, 785) that it is the duty of a rail- 
road company, both under the common law and 
by statute, in that state, to extend to all persons, 
without favoritism or discrimination, equal oppor- 
tunities and facilities for receiving and shipping 
freights of all kinds of the same class. 

In an action against a railroad company by a 
person engaged in the handling and shipping of 
hay, grain and straw to recover damages for 
alleged discrimination against him by the com- 
pany’s giving to other shippers handling and 
shipping the same kind of freight special or un- 
equal preferences in the distribution and delivery 
of cars, the plaintiff is only entitled to recover 
as damages such sum as will compensate him for 
the loss or injury actually sustained as the result 
of such discrimination, except that in any such 
action, if discrimination be proved, the recovery, 
under the Ohio statute, shall not be less than 
$500. 

In such action, where there is no allegation of 
special damages, the measure of damages to which 
the plaintiff is entitled is the difference between 
the market value of the hay and straw that would 
have been transported in the cars the plaintiff 
should have received at the point to which they 
were to have been carried at the time when 
they would have reached their destination and 
the market value of said hay and straw at the 
same time at the place from which they were to 
have been carried, less the cost of transportation 
between the two points. 
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THE EXCHANGES 


A recent sale of a Chicago Board of Trade mem- 
bership was reported at $2,600 net to the buyer. 


The first trade in corn for September, 1909, 
delivery on the Chicago Board of Trade was made 
August 26 at 64% cents. At the same time May 
was 645% cents. 

The new trading room of the Duluth Board. of 
Trade was opened for business on August 24. It is 
on the eighta floor of the Board of Trade Build- 
ing and is equipped with every convenience. 


The fiftieth annual report of the trade and com- 
merce of Milwaukee has been compiled by William 
J. Langson, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and makes a book of 101 pages. It covers 
the calendar year ending December 31, 1907, and 
the fiscal year of the Chamber of Commerce end- 
ing April 1, 1908. 

The following proposed amendment to paragraph 
E, section 5 of rule XIV, has been posted for 
ballot by the directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade: “Provided, however, that the minimum 
commission charge to both members and non-mem- 
bers on all carloads of wheat, rye, barley and ear 
corn shall be $7.50 per car, and on corn and oats 
the minimum shall be $5 per car.” 


On August 25 the Nashville Grain Exchange 
appointed a committee of five to investigate cer- 
tain charges brought against the Exchange by 
certain grain dealers in Georgia and report back 
to the Exchange at a special meeting. The com- 
mittee is composed of Messrs. E. M. Kelly, J. B. 
McLemore, John Shofner, John Bell and F. E. 
Gillette. It is stated that grain dealers in certain 
other cities are protesting to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that Nashville is being favored 
in the matter of reshipping privileges. 

Baltimore grain men are discussing the advisa- 
bility of forming an organization of receivers of 
grain similar to the one now existing among the 
feed jobbers. The question of the receivers form- 
ing an organization is a very important one to 
the members of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the project is receiving much consid- 
eration. It is pointed out that by such a move 
many of the misunderstandings which from time 
to time occur between the receiver and jobber 
could be quickly and satisfactorily adjusted. It 
was proposed that should the receivers’ organiza- 
tion be formed committees representing it, as well 
as the jobbers’ association, could be appointed to 
take up and adjust all complaints, : 


PITTSBURG EXCHANGE TO THE FRONT. 


Pittsburg will celebrate its sesqui-centennial dur- 
ing the week of September 27, and on October 1 
a.grand parade will take place, in which a number 
of handsome floats will be features. The Pitts- 
burg Grain and Flour Exchange will take part in 
the pageant and will be represented by three 
artistic floats. 

The first will be on the subject of corn. King 
Corn will be seen seated on a throne composed of 
ears of corn, and at the extreme front will be an 
Indian woman grinding corn in a stone mortar, 
illustrating the first method of grinding corn. The 
entire float is to be decorated in accordance with 
the idea suggested. ‘The second float will be en- 
titled “Hay.” At the rear end will be a stack of 
hay, the balance to represent a field with grain 
and flowers, the whole to be surrounded by an 
old rail fence. There will be a farmer and a 
bundle of baled hay to complete the picture. The 
third float is to be entitled “Wheat.” It will con- 
sist of a tableau of Ruth and Boaz, typifying the 
first records of harvesting. At the extreme end of 
the float will be an old-fashioned water wheel, 
while the finished product will be represented by 
bags of flour. The entire float will be decorated 
with mammoth heads of wheat, field daisies, etc. 


The following men will be among the’ buyers 
for the National Elevator Co. this fall: M. Primus, 
Melrose, Minn.; L. C. Strauss, Deep, N. D.; 
J. T. Larson, Evansville, Minn.; B. L. Hogle, 
Towner, N. D. 

In connection with the erection of the new grain 
elevator at Windmill Point, in Montreal harbor, 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company has submitted 
the following rates of charges, which have been 
approved by the Harbor Commissioners of Mon- 
treal: On grain ex steamer, for elevating and 
weighing, one-fourth cent per bushel; for twenty 
days’ storage, including delivery to vessel, one- 
fourth cent per bushel. On export grain ex ears, 
the charge for elevation, ten days’ storage and de- 
livery to ocean steamer is nine-tenths of one cent. 
Grain stored during the winter months is subject 
to a charge of one-fourth cent per bushel for each 
succeeding ten days after May 15. 
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AN INDIAN GRAIN STORAGE TANK. 


When primitive man learned to cultivate the 
ground and produce cereal grains for food, very 
likely he next sought some way of protecting the 
grain from the weather, insects and rodents. At 
any rate, we read of granaries in Egypt about as 
early as we read of grain in western Asia. 

' Some of the devices used for the storage of 
grain by ancient races approach pretty nearly the 
modern idea of grain tanks. This was so of the 
means in vogue among the Mayas in Yucatan, 
which was an underground tank. The granaries 
employed by Joseph in Egypt were above ground 
and something like huge bottles. The accompany- 
ing picture is in part a fancy sketch, to which we 
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STORAGE TANK AT 


BANKAPOOR, INDIA. 


are indebted to a publication of the Van Dusen- 
Harrington Company, and represents a grain stor- 
age tank at Bankapoor, India. Unlike the Egyptian 
granaries, which were constructed of unbaked 
brick, this Indian storehouse was built of ma- 
sonry. The elevating facilities employed are likely 
to excite the ridicule or pity of the reader. The 
young lady in the foreground is evidently trying 
to foresee the price of May wheat. 


’ 
Oats specialists who had crop experts out in- 


vestigating yields from thrashers in Northern Iowa 
had reports that the average is not over twenty 
bushels. They claim that this is a confirmation 
of their belief that the oats crop will be as much 
of a disappointment in yields as it was last year, 
although the quality is a trifle better—Record- 
Herald. 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by 
George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, from the Atlantic ports during the two 
weeks ending Sept. 12, 1908, as compared with 
same weeks last year, have been as follows: 


For Week Ending | For Week Ending 

Sept°12. Sept 14. | Sept.5. Sep'7 

Articles. 

1908, 1907. 1908. 1907. 
Wheat, bushels........... 2 053,000; 2 981,000] 2,624,000) 2.688.000 
Corn, bushels. 27,000 640,000 61,000 656,000 
Oats, bushels.. 26,000 106,000 37,000} 228,000 
Rye, bushels...... Bz 000i cee cane 61,000 108,000 
Barley, bushels.. 10,000 98.000: 53.000 8,000 
Wiour, bbs. 26 asteece 193,200} 253,000} 263.300 185,000 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following the receipts and shipments of grain, 


etc., 


at leading receiving and shipping points {1 
the United States for the month of August, 


1908: 


BALTLWORE_Reportea oy HE. A. Wroth, secretary of the 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Arilcles: Receipts. | Shipments. 
1908 | 1907 | 1908. | 1907. 
Wheat, bushels............ 2,775,6;5) 1,708,905) 2,943.255| 1,027,051 
Corn, bushels..... 184,678 415,779 28,035 786,906 
Oats, bushels..... 463,895| 266,931 120 1,240 


Barley, bushels... 
Malt, 1S. (22.12% si.<< 
R e, bushels......... 
Timothy Seed, lbs. 
Glover Seed, lbs. .... 
Hay. tons ...6 02, 
Straw, tons...... 
Flour, bbls. . 
Miil feed, tons.. 


Ss, secretary of the 


BOSTON —Reported by Daniel D. Mor-~ 
Chamber of Commerce. 
MIOUIY DIS: seacenecss aur 150,390 166,253 44,863 70,076 
Wheat, bushels. Be 487,319) 1.861,426; 566,676) 1,553,629 
Corn, bushels... | 50,656 B28; 0DS eee snes 262,302 
Oats, bushels... | 375,609 287,703 12,650 1,800 
Rye, bushels.... 2,800 900 17,966 
Barley, bushels........... 2,092 A CDOB ret) telebieid 
Miax Need, bushels..2.0.% |r. sees Fg cape 
Peas, Dushels......-0x» soos 900 1,034 
Mill Feed, tons.. ........ 1.034 2,571 
Cornmeal, bbls.... ....... 3,890 2,608 1,193 
Oatmeal, bbls ....... 7,600 7,453 7,209 
Oatmeal, sacks. ave 2,350 13,329 92) 
LAN BONIS) a caieessinio ctatnielnteniay 10,110 5,240 17 


BUKFALO—Reported by Wal‘er J. Shepard, secretary of the 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels........... 
Corn, bushels... 
Oats, bushels... 
Barley, bushels. 
Rye, bushels.... 
Timothy Seed, lbs. 
Clover Seed, lbs.. 

Grass Seed, bushels 
Flax Seed, bushels.. 
Broom Corn, lbs 
Hay. tons...... 
BIOUL FODIS; silos nanos Peete 


3,012,815} 
2,308,527 
415,722 
316 000 


"33,036 
486,097 


805,853 


33,0 0 


1,160,264 


Receipts were by lake. 


Shipments were by canal. 


CHICAGO —Reported by Geo. F. Stone, secretary of the 


Beard of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels........... 5,552.9 5 
Corn, bushels... ose « «cee 6,599,379 
Oats DUSHEIS.. 2. cca wes ces 8,400,693 
Barley, bushels........... 895,900 
Rye, bushels. . 149,095 
Timothy Seed, ‘lbs «| 4,165.435 
Clover Seed. Ibs.......... 241,910 
Other Grass Seed, Ibs... 657,736 
Flax Seed, bushels 56,400 
Broom Corn, UDSiserea tine 799 802 
Hay, tons...... nenocodgesn 22,704 
ROUT DONS tee nae evatrneieoita 714,800 


7.078,950 
5,631,622 
8,692,051 
378,550: 
147,671 
470,916 
34,533 
221,734 
58,500 
588,502 
15,610 
623,924 


5.090,279| 2,195,999 
5.560, 114! 6,281,664 
5,965,541) 4.328.011 
319,373 103.694 
73.243 36.798 
1,893,761 443,°80 
120,632 126,590 
699,202) 4,588,472 
PLA tare ieee wee 
£00,227 628,994 
794 1,19 
812,198 752,661 


CINCINNATIReported by C. 


of the Chamber of Commerce. 


B. Murray, superintendent 


Wheat, bushels..........- 564,566 421,404) 289,374 
Corn, bushels. 625,88": 72,972 406,752 
Oats, bushels... 716.918 0, 398,480 190,140 
Barley, bushels. .......... 5,250 Dio Quseena cote 50 
Maltmbushelsico ce nccens 112,624 139,166} 44 300 76,610 
Rye, bushels -. hee cces sooo 39.114 47,372 20,284 7,470 
Timothy Seed, lbs. 1,279 364 894 550 
Clover Seed, lbs........... 2,129 16 581 322 
Other Grass Seed, lbs.... 19.877 13,394 8.461 6.127 
PS LOU Sian oy laytasncteiectete 11,360 6, 053} 8,469 3,021 
POLOUI; PD DUSe ot rrivieveivenmyeletents 98.744 85,629) 84,250 47.117 
B DETROLIT—Reported by F. W. Waring, secretary of the 
oard of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels........... 258,470 291,753 4,420 18,908 
Corn, bushels. i........0<+0 199,387 299,058 90,225 144,965 
Oats, bDushelsin.... cc.6 oes 498,766 340,68 124,847 3,298 
Ba LLO ys DUST Gl Swrcteineiat citer ffeaisiea'= cau |pesciatelotalatu ini ele teieisielele cra'| 2\a nin) sinner 
Rye, bushels...... 184.561 46,471 974 5,242 
Hlour; bbs. Fa. denccmcna 24.800 19,400 9,600 9.200 
GALVESTON—Reported by C. McD. Robinson, chief in- 
spector of the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 
Wheat, bushels........... Cte ter Head! SNS son cee 1,965,440 213,038 
Corn, bushels. . ae 120,837 


KANSAS CIT Y—Reported by E. D. Bi 


the Board of Trade. 


gelow, secretary of 


Wheat, bushels...........| 7,538,900) 7,205,000) 5,197 500] 4,181,000 

Corn, bushels. ae 792,000} 1,633,000 586,300! 1,400,000 

Oats, bushels.,. 594,000} 1,198,500 162,000 5 

Barley, bushels... 6,610 20,000 

Rye, bushels... 7,350 20 000 

Flax Seed, bushels. fo 31,000 20,800 

Bran, lbs.. mean 3,420 720 

Hay, tons... 15,480 14,880 

Flour, bbls. 20.250 6,800 
MILWAUKEE-—Reported by Wm. J. Langson, secretary 

of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Wheat, bushels...........| 1,212,000 700,000; 579,164 375,900 

Corn, bushels... 177.000 312,000 148.851 462,148 

Oats, bushels 1,185.20 724,500 591,690! 415,018 

Barley, bushels...... 1,299,200 400,800 468 236 107 500 

Rye, bushels......... 103,500 51,300 17,500 9,900 

Timothy Seed, lbs.. 139 240).... ... 337,565 116,295 

Clover Seed, Ibs..... 330,020 T2DOOW = LE1920 bs eicteisrave stem 

Flax Seed, bushels... GUC) aces eee L060 N25 fae. 

Hay, tons. 1,451 1,251 20 36 

Flour, bbls. we 213 350 225,655 73,673 321,774 


MONTREAL—Reported by George Hadrill, secretary of the 


Board of Trade. 


Wheac, bushéls...........{ 4,819.958) 3,110,707 3,302,621, 3,286,817 
Corn, bushels noo 40,100 9:1.280 25,972| 1,067,114 
Oats, bushels... .......006+ 182 025| 1,496,988 35,733 834,369 
Barley, bushels..... 122,682 248,822 184, 146. 198 989 
Rye, bushels......... 93,778 DDO aes os scenic} pron posses 
Flax Seed, bushels. 64,525 654.596 217.833 465.149 
Flour, bartels. ......- 93,1707 142,793 106,942 232,394 
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NEW YORK-Reported by H. Heinzer, statistician of 
the Produce Exchange. 
Receipts ae ‘Shipments. 
aoe og 1907. 1908. _| 1907. 


| 1908. 


Wheat, bushels. 
Corn, bushels, 
Oats, bushels........ 
Barley, bushels. ..... 
Rye, bushels 
Timothy Seed, lbs. 
Clover Seed, lbs... . 
Other grass seed, 1b: 
Flax seed, bushels .. 
Broom corn, pounds 


RE NN eet Se oy Gees od 
Flour, barrels... 


240,781) 


OMAHA—Reported by Edward J. McVann, eee e of the 


Omaha Grain Exchange. 


WhOAt alin socke, encase ne 2 109.600 
Corn, bu... --| 1,316,700 
Oats, bu...... | 1,083,200 
rg puree 2.000 
Rye, bu. 6,000 


Flour, bbls. oe 


2,290,800) 1,236,000) 955,000 
1,773,200} 870.000 1,550.000 
979,200} 421, 500} 758,000 
9,000) savas sec 1-000 
3,000 4,000| 


5,000 


PEORLA_Reported ae John R. 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels...... ~ 849,000) 


Corn, bushels...... 1,383,800 
Oats, bushels......... 1,0' 2,500 
Barley, bushels. ... 31,000 
Rye, bushels.. a=] 29,000 
Mill Feed, tons. | 1,187 
Spirits and Liquors, ‘bbls. | 8 060 
Syrups and Glucose, bbls. 7,100 
Becdas Lbs. esc 150,000 
Broom Corn, lbs.. 15,000 
Hay, tons ........ ue 2,020 
IONE SODIS ries awere tess 7,920 


Peseeeas secretary of the 


353,000) 390,000; 364,800 
1,147,200 969, 800| 805,800 
2,012,500) 726,000! 1,251,000 

59,000 68.000)” 36’000 
27,000 3000) 14,000 
1,730 3,207] 3.116 
10,268] 41.839) 44.710 
8,700 5,170} 2.510 
30,000 £0,000; 30,000 
60,000 34, 400) 90,000 
1,432 190} 170 
56.400 82,950! 56,100 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported 
retary of the Commercial! Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels..........) +) 1,493,733) 
Corn, bushels... | 111,940) 
Oats, bushels... al 4711 
Barley, bushels A 2,000) .. 


Rye, bushels.. 


Timothy Seed, “bags one Br, 
Clover Seed, bags. M 965) 
Flax Seed, bushels 47,200) 
AEN Y's) DORIS ister a: orotaiatiare ae 6. Gil) 
Flour, bbls Sadancone asap 234,866 


B i200 h peinecs ox 


by Frank E. Marshall, see- 


2,444,155) 1,496,218) 1.501.345 
251,919]... | 358,670 
351,963 | 


206. 062 


ST. LOUIS — cReportel by Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the 


Merchants’ Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels..... eae 
Er SACKS oracle of 
Corn, bushels.. 

sacks. ... 
Oats, bushels.. 
te Sacks... 
Barley, bushels. . 
«-sacks.. 
Rye, bushels... 
1« ‘sacks,. : 
Hay, tons.. Ae 
BIOUX) DOS co ercnsess seine 


2,769, pool 
51 601 
1.348.600 
2 2,148 


3,929, YOO} 1,422,140) 1,583,710 
“2, 747, 800 767.450) 2 
2.294 10,630) 
3,272 0.0) 1,473 480) 
623 29.020) 
5,200 36.620 
33,000 
312]... 
18.346 f 
217,765 260,42 0 


SAN FRANCISCO -Reported 


istician of the Merchants’ Exchange. 


by Wm. B. Downes, stat- 


Wheat, centals........... | 
Corn, centals.. ; 

Oats, centals.... 
Barley, centals 
Rye, centals.... 
Flax Seed, sacks . 
Hay, tons.. 

Flour, bbls. 


818). 
53,223] 


156,082) .. 


3 
| 23,899) .... 


TOLEDO Reported by A. Ganoten peers of the Prod- 


uce Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels........... | 799,800) 
Corn, bushels.. -| 303, 400) 
Oats, bushels..... 


1,554,000) 
Barley, bushels . A | 
Rye, bushels... 
Clover Seed, bag 


2,209,000) 420.100) 416,9 0 
224,800| 119,600 239,200 
879,000 916,300 ‘ 

“19 100 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 


MARKETS. 

Receipts of wheat at winter and spring grain 
markets for ten weeks, since June, with com- 
parisons, in bushels, compiled by the Cincinnati 
Price Current: 

| 1908. 1907. 
6,514,000 6,832,000 
2,163,000] 2.62 1,000 
405,000 301,000 
| 13,942,000 11,799,000 

23,024,000 

GOI CARON conde hee sas tinne> eek | 9,013,000 9,808,000 
Milwaukee... 2,194,000 1,773,000 
Minneapolis .......... | 11,294,000 10,376,000 
DU entec tts aces enc wcnnleln as 3,906 000 4,503,000 

BOLING WhOedt.r censor covers 26,407,000 26,460,000 
Aggregate, 10 weeks............+. | 49,431,000 48,413,000 


, ] 
Total receipts of winter 
primary markets ten weeks 
comparisons: 


W inter. 
MOO iia: waig/h ticacharers elie seta sioisrt Y 
1907... 
1906. . . 
1905 
1904.... 


++ 23, 903, 0v0 


and spring wheat at 
since June, 1908, with 


Spring. Total. 
26,407,000 49,431, 06 
26,41 0,000 48,013,000 
28,374 000 51,637,000 
21,439,000 49.465 00uU 
19,822,000 43,725,000 


The editor will 


welcome communications 


on 


subjects of interest to the grain trade. 
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FORAGE CROP SEED SELECTION. 

A bulletin issued by the Texas Experiment Sta- 
gives the following information on the selec- 
Kafir and Milo: In the selection of seed, 
farmer should aim to increase the quality 
the yield of the crop. This can be 
selecting for a higher percentage, 
leaves and seed to the amount of 
the sorgos have con- 


tion 
tion. of 
every 

as well as 
done by the 
by weight, of 
stalk. the stems of 
siderable sugar, a large percentage of stalk is not 
so undesirable as in the kafirs and milo. The most 
desirable selection is one that will give the maxi- 
of combined forage and seed of the 
best quality. The a strain must 
necessarily contain as much sugar as possible and 
bear as many leaves as the variety will carry. 
Its head must be well shaped and well filled both 


Since 


mum yield 


stems of such 


at the tip and butt. 

Time or rate of planting, or climatic conditions 
will cause a variation in the rate of growth and, 
consequently, in the uniformity and yield of the 
crop. Therefore, in making selections in the field 
care must be taken to note the relative conditions 
under which each individual plant grows, so as 
to choose plants which have had unusually favor- 
able conditions. These selections should be made 
as soon as the heads are filled and near the cen- 
ter of the field, preferably at least 100 feet from 
any other variety of sorghum. Care must be 
taken to remove from the patch before blooming 
time all other sorts, as the sorghums cross rather 
freely. The results of the past work have shown 
that selections thus made will give in three years 
a perfectly uniform The sorghums have 
heretofore had little or no selections, and for this 
reason respond remarkably to careful work along 


strain. 


this line. 
In selecting Blackhull kafir only medium early 
plants without branches should be considered, and 


these must have sweet and juicy stems. These 
should bear not less than fourteen leaves and 
rather club-shaped heads entirely free from the 


The heads should not be too loose or open 
at the tip and must be well filled at the butt. 
The type of the head is easily controlled by selec- 


boot. 


tion. 

In selecting red kafir the same type of plant 
as for the Blackhulled variety is desired, differing 
only in that the head should be broad and fairly 
long, with seeds, and should not be pointed 
at the butt or tip. Reference should be given to 
the form, rather than to the size of the head. 
milo selections only medium dwarf 
early plants that have no tendency to put out 
branches should be considered, and the stems of 
these should be somewhat juicy and as sweet as 
possible. The stalk should bear at least twelve 
leaves and should have, preferably, an erect head 
well out at the boot or The head need 
not necessarily be large, but should be well shaped, 
rather oblong, and well filled both at the tip and 
butt. The tip of the head should not be pointed, 
but rather blunt. 


red 


In making 


sheath. 


C. A. King & Co. of Toledo say that Indiana 
and Ohio are the largest producers of clover 
seed. They generally raise as much as the other 


states combined. Indiana is now securing a large 
the greatest in several years. Acreage 
there is large as last season and the 
yield. a full average. Their largest crop and the 
ever raised by any state was 1,364,000 
in 1908. Other states had small crops 
All had large crops in 1897, when In- 
Ohio, 1,032,000; Michi- 


erop, 
twice as 


greatest 
bushels 
that year. 
diana had 810,000 bushels; 


gan, 414,000; Illinois, 193,000; Wisconsin, 212,000, 
and Iowa, 103,000 bushels. Indiana in 1907 had 
only 105,000 bushels; Ohio the smallest crop it 


ever had, only 72,000 bushels; Michigan had 183,- 


000 bushels; Illinois, 30,000; Wisconsin, 150,000; 


Iowa and Missouri each about 50,000 bushels. The 
1906 crop was also very short. Ohio and Indiana 
together had 390,000 bushels and the seven prin- 
cipal states only 960,000 bushels. Ohio and Illi- 
nois now look like the largest crops in several 
years. Wisconsin and Michigan are later, but 
promise large crops. Missouri and Iowa may 
have only average ones. Most of the smaller 
states send favorable reports. 


A NEW CLOVER SEED SCOURER AND CLEANER. 

The Sidney Elevator Manufacturing Company, 
Sidney, Ohio, is introducing a new machine for 
cleaning clover seed and wheat. This machine, 
which is shown in the accompanying illustration, 
is known as the Perfection Wheat and Clover 
Seed Scourer and Cleaner. It has a number of 
striking features that commend it to the atten- 
tion of the trade. 

The machine occupies very little space, stand- 
ing about 5% feet high, while the leg base is 
about 2 feet 2 inches square. It is fed by any 
ordinary spout leading from any bin, the inlet 


PERFECTION AND CLEANER, 


SCOURER 


being 18 inches above the base of the machine. 
The machine creates its own constant blast of air 
and all dust may be blown outside of the building. 

The capacity is 50 bushels of clover seed per 
hour or 75 bushels of wheat per hour. The power 
required is one-half horsepower, the shaft making 
500 revolutions per minute. The machine is built 
very substantially, the base frame being of all 
iron construction and the scourer of wrought iron. 
This cleaner is sold at a very reasonable price 
and wil be sent on 30 days’ trial to responsible 
parties. 


FLAX GROWING IN RUSSIA. 


Writing from Odessa, United States Consul 
John H. Grout says that from time immemorial 
flax has been an important product of agricul- 
ture in Russia. From north to south and from 
east to west its cultivation runs over a wider 
region than that of almost any other plant. 
Natural selection has qualified the plant to pros- 
per so far north that it barely finds there the 
necessary time to season its valuable fiber and 
to ripen its seed, so that it is often frost-bitten. 
In such a case a reserve stock of seed from 
the previous year must always be kept, in order 
to have material for sowing in the spring. On 
the other hand, it vies with wheat in the extreme 
south in the matter of being able to resist the 
drouth and heat. 

In the north and center of Russia the plant is 
cultivated for the sake of its fiber, which is fine 
and strong enough to form the finest cambric or 
the strongest rope, though it is not used for the 
latter purpose, being considered too expensive. 
Here the seed is a mere incidental product. In 
the south the plant is grown solely for its seed, 
and the fiber is not extracted from the stalk. As 
the plants here, for the sake of the better de- 
velopment of the seed, are sown much wider 
apart, they are shorter and have more developed 
branches. 

In such a case 
stalks greatly 


the 
and 


the woody portions in 
predominate over the fiber, 
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the latter is coarse and uneven in addition to 
being ramified. This is the reason why experi- 
ments in the line of exporting the locally unused 
stalks for the purpose of extraction of the fiber 
which is running to waste have not been attended 
with the results expected. However, the linseed 
obtained in south Russia in favorable years is 
supposed to be the best of its kind and meets 
with, much favor in the markets. The last few 
seasons, however, have not resulted in good har- 
vests of linseed and the home demand for this 
article has increased, so that exports have greatly 
fallen off. 

It may be mentioned that linseed oil, when 
quite fresh, was formerly used as a food, for 
which purpose it was prepared on a small scale 
at the farms where produced. However, it seems 
to have been supplanted by pumpkin seed and 
sunflower seed oil, especially the latter, which is 
in great favor as lenten fare. This is quite 
natural when we take into consideration the much 
greater importance of linseed oil for various in- 
dustrial purposes, 

The fiber flax has of late found several suc- 
cessful rivals in exotic fibers. As a result of 
this, the trade is in a depressed condition, and 
the cultivation of flax is much less remunerative 
than was formerly the case. This difficulty is 
further aggravated by the circumstances attend- 
ing labor troubles in Russia. It must not, there- 
fore, be a matter of surprise if the 3,000,000 acres 
under flax cultivation some twenty years ago are 
now found to have fallen off to 2,800,000 acres. 

The extreme rootlets of the plant extend al- 
most as deep into the ground as the plant rises 
above it. This is particularly so when the flax 
is in its most congenial soil, a rich loam with a 
well-drained underground of loose gravel or gray 
sand. Where these conditions do not exist nat- 
urally they must, as far as possible, be created 
artificially by as deep loosening of the subsoil as 
possible, and care also must be taken to have the 
ground as free as possible from weeds. 

Flax repays the labor bestowed upon it. Most 
weeds can with care and energy be eliminated 
from flax fields, but extremely difficult to combat 
are the parasites and the fungoid growths which 
push their mycelia into the flax plant itself and 
either kill or cripple it. Ags stated above, flax is 
sown thinly (about one-half bushel per acre) in 
the south and east parts of Russia, where it is 
grown for the seed, or, if both seed and fiber are 
desired, as in central Russia, about one bushel 
to the acre is sown. If fiber alone is required, 
as in parts of west and north Russia, from one 
and one-half to double that quantity is used per 
acre. In south Russia a satisfactory return is 
considered to be about ten bushels to the acre of 
linseed, and the other parts about six bushels of 
seed and 400 to 500 pounds of fiber. 

It has frequently been pointed out that there 
would be room for considerable increase of flax 
cultivation if the whole of the fiber, or even the 
best class of it, were to be used up in Russia 
itself and not exported. This wish, however, 
seems to have but little chance of being realized, 
as there is a growing demand here for textiles 
produced from cotton. Another circumstance also 
militates against extensive flax growing here—the 
fact that it is justly credited with depleting the 
ground, so that where flax frequently reoccurs in 
the rotation of crops, it soon becomes necessary 
to take vigorous measures and to use strong fer- 
tilizers to restore the exhausted soil. The fetid 
waters where flax has been retted have done 
much to drive valuable members of the piscine 
family from streams into which such retting 
waters were allowed to flow. It has now been 
found that these obnoxious waters act as a valu- 
able fertilizer where they are allowed to flow 
over fields or meadows, provided the- ground 
allows them to percolate. 


The new board of directors of the Iowa Seed 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, consisting of M. Kurtz- 
well, J. M. Albright, Geo. L. Kurtzwell, Chas. L. 
Page and G. C. Baker, held a meeting on August 
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21 and elected officers as follows: M. Kurtzwell, 
president; J. M. Albright, vice-president; Geo. L. 
Kurtzwell, secretary, and Chas. L. Page, treasurer. 
Mr. Page also is general manager. a 


PRODUCTION OF UNIFORM VARIETIES OF CORN. 

In an article in the Yearbook of the Department 
of Agriculture on “The Art of Seed Selection and 
Breeding” A. D. Shamel, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, says that the most important field for 
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and other great corn-growing states during the 
past ten years can safely be attributed in no 
small degree to the use of the improved varieties 
produced in these sections by breeders: 


NOTES. 

The Jerome D. Rice Seed Co. of New York, has 
established a branch at Buckley, Mich. The com- 
pany has closed a deal for a temporary ware- 
house in which to care for this year’s crop and 
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PRODUCTION OF UNIFORM VARIETIES OF CORN, IKE ale 


Ten Ears of Boone County White Corn from the Same Field, Showing the Great Variability in Type Result- 
: ing from Failure to Select Seed. 


the breeder’s work is in the improvement of the 
established varieties of crops by the production 
of strains approximating more uniformly to the 
best types of these varieties. 

This lack of uniformity in high productive ca- 
pacity ‘is responsible in great measure for the 
present low average yield of most of our crops. 
It is due to the variability of the plants of these 
varieties, which is more evident in the cross- 
fertilized crops than in the self-fertilized ones. 
In the case of corn this variability of plants is 
particularly striking (see Fig. 1). 


It is the experience of most corn breeders that 


it is not possible to produce on an acre more than 
five bushels of uniform ears even of our most 
improved strains. A large majority of the plants 
produce ears of small size, irregular shape and 
light weight, which are undesirable. Many of the 
stalks are barren. Only a small proportion of the 
plants produce the maximum size and weight of 
ear. 

In the cornfields of the central Mississippi Valley 
the corn is usually planted in hills, 8 feet 6 inches 
apart in the row. The rows are arranged 3 feet 
6 inches apart and the hills checked so as to 
permit cross-cultivation. This arrangement pro- 
vides for 3,556 hills to the acre. An average of 
about three kernels is planted in every hill. If 
every kernel produced a uniform plant and the 
plants bore uniform ears weighing one pound 
each the yield per acre would be about 10,668 
pounds, or about 155 bushels of shelled corn per 
acre. The fact that the average yield of this 
section is less than 40 bushels per acre is striking 
evidence that only a small proportion of the 
plants bear ears of the maximum weight. 

Considerable of this variability and lack of 
uniformity of the corn plants can be overcome 
by systematic selection of the best seed ears year 
after year and the propagation of this seed free 
from crossing with the undesirable types of plants 
or inferior varieties of corn. This fact has been 
fully proved in the production of varieties by 
many years of continued selection by corn breed- 
ers of the seed which has been found to be more 
productive and profitable for culture than the 
unselected or unimproved sorts (see Fig. 2). The 
gradual increase in yield of corn in Illinois, Iowa 


has secured an option on a tract of land on 
which a permanent warehouse will be erected. 
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that hereafter he should take on some of the 
work of the company. The business for the past 
year, which was the company’s first, is reported 
to have been satisfactory. 

L. L. Olds Seed Co., Clinton, Wis., has filed 
an amendment to its charter, changing the loca- 
tion of the business to Madison, Wis. L. L. O'ds 
is president and J. 


Warren W. Rawson, a widely known seed 
dealer and prominent in state polities, died at his 
home in Arlington, Mass., on August 9, aged 
sixty-one years, from an attack of appendicitis. 


F. Kemmerer, secretary. 


OF JD. OW. 
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The seed house Woods & Sons at 
Richmond, Va., damaged to the extent of 
$10,000 by fire recently. The loss is nearly covered 
by insurance. The origin of the fire, which for a 
time threatened the business portion of the city, 
is unknown. 

To stimulate interest in the great corn show, to 
be held in Springfield, Il., November 23 to 28, it 
is proposed to hold corn shows in every one of 
the rural school districts of the state, 10,000 in 
number, at which the pupils will exhibit the best 
samples of corn raised by their parents. These 
shows will be held on November 6 in the various 
schoolhouses throughout the rural districts, and 
a uniform program is being prepared for all. Fol- 
lowing these district shows there will be held on 
November 12 county exhibitions at the county 
seats of 101 counties of the state. The prize win- 
ners at these latter shows will in turn bring their 
exhibits to the state corn show in Springfield. 
Small prizes will be awarded at the district shows, 
with prizes and premiums of greater value at the 
county and state shows. 

After his annual trip into the Northwest to in- 
spect the flax crop, C. T. Nolan of New York, 
manager of the flax department of the National 


The exports of rape seed from India in tons Lead Co., said: “We hear from the usual chan- 
were 267,171 in 1907-1908; 186,440 in 1906-1907; nels of news on the subject of flax what the 
99,684 in 1905-1906; 257,745 in 1904-1905, and _ situation is, but we like to see for ourselves in 
217,150 in 1903-1904. The exports of linseed in regard to the size and quality of the crop. This 
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PRODUCTION OF UNIFORM VARIETIES GF CORN, FIG. 2. 
Ten Ears of Same Variety Shown in Fig. 1, Illustrating the Uniformity, in All Desirable Characters, Attained 
by Thirty-two Years of Seed Selection. 
these years in tons were 309,894, 218,941, 289,443, is about the time of the year when large con- 
559,100 and 340,818 respectively. sumers of flax make practically all their caleu 


At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Dakota Improved Seed Co., 
Mitchell, S. D., directors were elected as follows: 
Isaac Lincoln, Aberdeen; A. E. Hitchcock, L. R. 
Erskine, J. T. Morrow, S. E. Morris, A. A. Truax, 
I. W. Seaman and W. A. Wheeler. Immediately 
following the directors assembled and _ elected 
the following officers: President, J. T. Morrow; 
vice-president, A. A. Truax; secretary and man- 
ager, W. A. Wheeler; treasurer, S. E. Morris. It 
was decided that in the future the duties of the 
president should be more than perfunctory and 


lations for the ensuing 12 months. Our situation 
as regards the consumption of flax is much the 
same as millers toward the wheat crop. They 
are harvesting a good crop at good prices in the 
Northwest. The farmer gets better returns for 
his efforts and capital invested than anybody 
these times. Now, if the farmers loosen up their 
money belts a little bit this fall you will see the 
times improve rapidly. They are in a _ position 
to hasten the return of good times and help those 
people who consume their products on greatly 
lessened incomes.” 
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ILLINOIS, 


The new elevator at Dawson, Ill, is nearing 
completion. 
E. B, Conover has let the contract for a new 


elevator at Jules, Ill. 


The farmers about Neelyville, Ill., are building 
an elevator to cost $3,900. 

Inkster Bros. are installing an improved Hall 
Grain Distributor at Dickeys, Il. 

The Morris (lll.) Grain Co. has ordered two 


Hall Signaling Grain Distributors. 


Cc. E. Babb and EB. C. Sadorrus have purchased 
the Zorn Elevator at Mayview, Ill. 


J. Q. ‘Hiteh has sold his 60,000-bushel elevator at 
Bondville, Ill., to L. W. Porterfield. 


The Riley Elevator at Tolono, [l., has been 
sold to Edward J. Creamer for $15,638. 
W. Db. Castle has sold his interest in the ele- 


vator at Gridley, Ill., to Mrs. Alice Coyle. 

The Stege Grain Co., of Matteson, Ill., has pur- 
chased an improved Hall Signaling Distributor. 

James Pulliam has sold the elevator recently 
purehased by him at Maroa, Ill., to M. R. Allsup. 

The Neola Elevator contemplating ex- 
tensive improvements in plant at Adeline, 
Il. 

Jackson & Sheehan 
sive improvements in 
Il. 

A. W. Ford has installed a Hall Signaling Grain 
Distributor and a Hall Non-chokable Boot in his 
elevator at Bushnell, Ill. 

W. W. Hickman of Kirkwood, Ill., has purchased 
the elevator of A. H. Davidson at Smithshire, I1., 
and removed to that town. 

J. C. Roe & Co. have ordered an improved Hall 
Signaling Grain Distributor and a Hall Non-choka- 
ble Boot for their elevator at Hayes, Ill. 

The Divernon Grain Co., the new farmers’ com- 


Cop .as 
their 


made exten- 
at Dunlap, 


have recently 
their elevator 


pany at Divernon, Ill., have purchased the ele- 
vator of Twist Bros., at that place, for the sum 
of $10,000. 


A. Hamann, J. D. Crawford, W. Le Beau and 
Thomas Canavan have incorporated the Sumner 
Grain, Coal and Hay Co. of Whitaker, Ill., with a 
eapital of $10,000. 

M. E. Roberts has 
partner, J. C. Spivey, 
New Windsor, Ill., and 
charge of the concern. 

The Evans Elevator Co.’s plant at Bondville, Hl., 
has been purchased by S. G. Crawford. Mr. Craw- 
ford will remodel the house and conduct a general 
grain and coal business. 

White, Rumsey & Co. are building an addition 
to their elevator at West Kankakee, Ill., for the 
purpose of installing an Ellis Dryer. The total 
cost will be about $6,000. 

Having adjusted the insurance on their recently 
burned elevator, the Farmers’ Elevator Co. will 


leased the interests of his 
in their grain business at 
will personally, have full 


at onee begin construction on their new _ 60,000- 
bushel elevator at Danvers, Il. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Mt. Auburn, II1., 
are forming an organization for the purpose of 
purchasing the Turner & Osbern elevators at Mt. 
Auburn and Osbernville. It is proposed to con- 
duct them on the co-operative plan. 


On August 21 Jas. A. and Chas. C. Harlan 
sold their elevator at Harrisville, Ill., to C. E. 
Stevens of Hennepin, Minn., who on August 28 


property to the Minnesota and 
The consideration in each 


transferred the 
Dakota Investment Co. 
was $12,000. 

The Armour Grain Co. is said to be figuring 
on the erection of a _  3,000,000-bushel fireproof 
grain elevator at Chicago near the site of the 
warehouse which burned a short time since. It is 
understood that the chief hitch in the pending 
plans is the uncertainty regarding the attitude 
of the city’s administration on river improve- 
ments. Fear that the Chicago River will not be 
sufficiently improved to permit the passage of 
large vessels is delaying the decision. 

Secretary Strong of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association reports the following recent changes 
among the grain dealers of Illinois: Davis Grain 
Co. sueeeeds John T. Harty at Kinsman; Jackson 
Grain Co. (mail Galesburg) succeeds George S. 
Do'e at Cameron, Monmouth, Saluda, Abingdon, 
St. Augustine, Avon and Prairie City; Anderson 
Grain Co. succeeds N. R. Moore & Co. at Gales- 
burg, Surrey, Cameron and Ormonde; Harrison 
Bros. of Dorman succeed E. D. Churchill & Son 
at Chenoa and Meadows; F. L. Warner sueceeds 


case 
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Kirkpatrick, Lachland & Co. at Chenoa and Bal- 
lard; Alton Grain Co. succeeds Merritt, Wierman 
& Co. at Nevada; S. C. Bartlett Co. succeeds 
Northwestern Elevator and Grain Co. at Buda, 
Monmouth, Nelson, Speer, Camp Grove, Langley, 
Manlius, Normandy, Hahaman, Akron, Radnor 
(P. O. Alta), Berwick, Phelps, Eleanor, Little 
York, vgle and Keithsburg; B. A. Armstrong suc- 
ceeds L. J. Jeter at Fix; Groves & Gunn succeed 
Gillham & Groves at Loraine; C. A. Dickey suc- 
ceeds G. H. Spannagel at Champaign; J. M. Cur- 
rent & Son succeed F. R. and M. A. Current at 
St. Joseph; Brown & Moxley succeed M. R. Cor- 
bett at Rosamond; Current Bros, succeed W. H. 
Current at Indianola; John J. White succeeds 
M. P. Shrope at Stillman Valley; L. R. and R. W. 


Jeter stcceed C. A. Burnham at Ashton; H. M. 
Dewey & Co, succeed J. S. Bocock at Camp 
Grove; Bone & Veech succeed J. E. Tohill at 


Casner; E. H. Kessler & Son succeed C. F. Hur- 
burg & Co. at. Rapatee; M. L. Miller succeeds 
Shepard & De Bolt at Elpaso; J. C. Roe & Co. 
succeed S. G. Crawford at Hayes; J. T, Riemke 
succeeds Condon & Riemke at Pesotum; L. W. 
Porterfield succeeds J. Q. Hitch, and S. G. Craw- 
ford sueceeds Evans Elevator Co. at Bondville; 
J. J. MeCarty succeeds McCarty & Gerber at 
Argenta; J. C, Bane & Son succeed C. B, John- 
ston & Co. at Arrowsmith. 


IOWA. 

B. F. Bradley has rented the grain elevator at 
Norway, Iowa. 

The new farmers’ 
opened for business. 

R. J. Woody has finished his new 14,000-bushel 
elevator at Cedar, Iowa. 

The remodeling of the De Wolf Elevator at 
Curlew, Iowa, is completed. 

An addition is being built to the Tiedeman 
Elevator at Little Rock, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. has purchased the 
Hinz Elevator at Granville, Iowa. 

The Davis & Milligan 70,000-bushel elevator at 
Scranton, Iowa, is about completed. 

E. Maun of Calumet, Iowa, has bought an im- 
proved Hall Signaling Grain Distributor. 

The Cedar Rapids’ Grain Co. are installing three 
Garner Distributors at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

An attempt is being made to organize a co- 
operative grain company at Hospers, Iowa. 

The Swinton Elevator at Maynard, Iowa, has 
been sold to Mr. Glinn of Wellington, S. D. 

The elevator of the Seibel Mill at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, is undergoing extensive improvements. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Association has ac- 
quired the Huntting Elevator at Boyden, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Moneta, Iowa, 
has incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. 

The new farmers’ elevator at Crooks, Iowa, is 
expected to be ready for occupancy in a few days. 

The Crippen (Iowa) Elevator has reopened for 
business under the management of Mr. Osgerby. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Clare, Iowa, have 
bought the Des Moines Elevator Co.’s house at 
Clare. 

The Western Elevator Co. has acquired an 
elevator at Dumont, Iowa, and installed Alva Allen 
as manager. 

The Western Elevator Co. has sold its elevator 
at Cleghorn, Iowa, to the farmers’ company in 
that vicinity. 

The Hawkeye Elevator Co. has sold its house 
at Hawarden, Iowa, to the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
of that place. 

Wickham & Ridgeway have leased the Huntting 
Elevator at Plymouth, Iowa, and installed D. C. 
Crist as buyer. 

The Atlantic Mill and Elevator Co. is erecting 
an elevator at Gates, Iowa, on the Atlantic, North- 
ern & Southern. 


The Pash.) Relky: 


elevator at Union, Iowa, has 


Construction Co. of Council 


Bluffs, Iowa, has purchased two 20-duct Hall 
Grain Distributors. 

The De Wolf, Wells Co.’s Elevator at Trues- 
dale, Iowa, has been opened up with M. T. 
Fletcher in charge. 

The Western Elevator Co. has transferred the 


old Coffey Elevator at Map'e Hill, Iowa, to the 


Federal Elevator Co. 

Anderson & Stockdale of Estherville, lowa, have 
rented the elevator at Titonka, Iowa, and placed 
J. Albertson in charge. 

Harvey Northrop has purchased the elevator 
of Mr. Dorsey at Garden Grove, Iowa, and as- 
sumed charge of the business. 

A farmers’ elevator company has been formed at 
New London, Iowa, with a capital of $15,000. The 
new company has purehased the J. C. Codner 
Elevator at that place. E. L. Russell is president 
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of the new 
tary. 

A farmers’ elevator has been constructed on the 
line of the Great Western, in Iowa, between Eagle 
Grove and Vincent, and the station has been 
named Nuel. 


The Neola Elevator Co. will this year operate 
the Neola Elevator at Perry, Iowa, itself. For the 
past few years the elevator has been leased and 
operated by different parties. 


Articles of incorporation have been issued to 
the Grain and Stock Co. of Carpenter, Iowa, with 
a capital of $10,000. F. G. Kleinwort is president 
of the company and A, J. Kleinwort secretary. 


The Sioux City Grain and Lumber Co. has _ in- 


company and P. L. Matthews secre- 


corporated at Sioux City, Iowa. The capital 
stock is fixed at $100,000, and the incorporators 
are: L. S. Blenkiron, J. W. Harker and M. Z. 
Easton. 


THE DAKOTAS, 

Carl Werth is building an elevator at Warner, 
Sh BP 

The farmers’ elevator at Berlin, N. D., is com- 
pleted. 

W. J. Webb has opened his elevator at Merri- 
count INeeD: 

The Farmers’ 
about finished. 


Elevator at Streeter, N. D., is 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Sarles, N. D., is 
nearly completed. 

The Hanskutt Elevator at Wolsey, S. D., is 
nearing completion. 

The Atlas Elevator at Estelline, S. D., has 


opened for business. 
W. A. Goss’ new elevator at Brophy, N. D., 
course of construction. 


J. P. Huber and A. Bokovey are building an 
elevator at Kief, N. D. 

The Missouri Valley Milling Co. is erecting an 
elevator at Tay-or, N. D. 

John Leslie has installed a gas engine in his 
elevator at Eureka, S. D. 

Work has commenced on 
Elevator at McVille, N. D. 

G. Schulz has sold his elevator at Aurelia, N. D., 
and removed to Upham, N. D. 

L. A. O. Knoff & Co. have started a grain busi- 
ness at Paulson’s Siding, N. D. 

The National Elevator at McCumber, N. D., is 
being moved to Rolette, N. D. 

Henry De Camp is building another elevator at 
Yankton, S. D., to cost $4,000. " 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co.’s house at Armour, 


is in 


the new National 


S. D., has opened for business. 


Steele Bros. have completed the improvements 
in their elevator at Huron, S. D. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator at 
N. D., is in course of construction. 

The new elevator at Medberry, N. D., has been 
completed and is open for business. 

The Atlas Elevator at Verdon, S. D., has been 
leased by the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 

The Des Lacs Valley Milling Co. has greatly 
enlarged its elevator at Kenmare, N. D. 

E. B. Brown is building a 10,000-bushel tank 
elevator on his farm near Groton, S. D. 

W. A. Pannebaker has leased the Blankenburg 
Elevator at Oaks, N. D., for the season. 

The new elevator of the Hokunson Grain Co. 
at Haynes, N. D., has opened for business. 

The Atlas Elevator Co. has opened its house at 
Rockham, S. D., with G.°A. Buss as agent. 

The Plymouth Elevator Co. has installed a new 
feed mill in its elevator at Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Aplund & Gunderson have purchased The Atlas 
Elevator at Irene, S. D., and taken possession. 

The Kenkel-Todd Co. of Duluth has purchased 
the E. J. McDermott elevator at Lansford, N. D. 


Leeds, 


Walker & Benz have leased the Rex Elevator 
at Casselton, N. D., and will continue the busi- 
ness. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Tolley, N. D., 
have decided to rebuild their elevator at that 
place. 

The Cargill Elevator at Galesburg, N. D., has 


been opened under the Seth 


Curry. 

The Cargill Elevator at Lidgerwood, N. D., is 
being rebuilt to have a storage capacity of 30,000 
bushels. 

The Osborne & McMillan Elevator Co. are con- 
templating the erection of a house at Bene- 
dict, N. D. 

The sale of the Farmers’ Elevator at Fairmont, 
N. D., has fallen through. Long Bros., the pros- 
pective purchased, have acquired the elevator of 


management of 


- 
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sy - i 
Rickert & Morris at Ortley, S. D., 
ating it. 

The Hammer-Halvorsen-Beier Co. has started 
construction on their new elevator at Coopers- 
-town, N. D. - 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. have purchased the 
elevator at Kloten, N. D., formerly managed by 
Ss. J. Rudser. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Riverside, S. D., has 
been overhauled preparatory to handling this 
season's crop. 

The Doane-Sears Co. is installing the new. Hall 
system of equipping elevator legs in their house 
at Dallas, S. D. 

M. W. Murphy & Co. have leased their elevator 
and coal sheds at Watertown, S. D., to the G. W. 
Van Dusen Co. 

Emmett King has leased the elevator at Gran- 
ville, N. D., and is repairing it in preparation for 
the fall business. 

Dr. Donovan of Langdon, N. D., is building two 
elevators in that state, one at Wales and the 
other at Mowbray. 


Geo. E. Hoch has purchased the Van Dusen 
Elevator at Elkton, S. D., and will run it as an 
independent house. 


The farmers’ elevator at Mantador, N. D., has 
commenced business, although the house is- not 
yet entirely completed. 


The McIntyre & Weir Elevator Co. has bought 
Reiner & Schulz’s Elevator at Upham, N. D., for 
a consideration of $4,000. 

Eugene Colburn has built a 14,000-bushel ele- 
yator at Springfield, S. D., in connection with his 
old elevator at that place. 

The Natfonal Elevator Co. has purchased the 
elevator of R. A. Fox at Towner, N. D., 
stalled B. L. Hogle as agent. 


Cruden & Wankel have purchased a half in- 
terest in the Jim River Elevator at La Moure, 
N. D., owned by Muir & Engel. 

The Farmers’ Hlevator Co. of Underwood, N. D., 
has advertised for bids for a 30,000-bushel elevator 
to be completed by October 20. 


The Washburn Elevator Co. has sold its ele- 
yators at Baldwin, Underwood and Wilton, N. D., 
to R. C. Dodge of Minneapolis. 

Two new elevators are in the course of con- 
struction at Linton, N. D., one for the Linton 
Bazaar and the other for S. J. Hagg. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. has purchased the 
elevator of Cornelysen & Conner at Ward, 8. D., 
and installed F. F. Conner as manager. 

Beach, N. D., 
ing five in all. Present crop conditions indicate 
that all five will do a capacity business. 

The Harrington Grain Co. has moved its head 
offices from Pipestone, Minn., to Sioux Falls, 
S. D., with offices in the Minnehaha Block. 

A farmers’ elevator company has been organ- 
ized at Wessington, S. D. The officers are: D. 
+ Boyle, president, and W. H. Stewart, secretary. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Heaton, N. D., 
has failed to secure a site for their proposed 
elevator and will postpone building. until next 
year. 

J. EB, Dyers’ Elevator at Belfield, N. D., is near- 
ing completion. J. C. Minert will shortly com- 
mence construction on an eleyator at the same 
place. 

J. M. McCollum has purchased the interest of 
his partner, P. J. Morrison, in the elevator at 
Springfield, S. D., and will conduct the business 
alone. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Crystal, N. D., 
has let the contract for three elevators to be built 
at Granar, Mountain and Concrete, all in North 
Dakota. 

The Northern Elevator Co. of Mandan, N. D., 
has been incorporated by B. W. Stephenson, J. H. 
Newton and R. M. Clement, with a capital stock 
of $50,000. 

The Van Dusen Elevator at Verdon, S. D., has 
been leased by William Mathieu, M. L. Wolfe 
and Anton Giesen. The Wolfe and Giesen Ele- 
vator will be closed. 


N. J. Brockman has sold his elevator, 
coal business at Spencer, S. D., to the Lingen- 
felter Grain and Coal Co. of Salem, S. D., which 
has taken possession. 

The Equity Elevator Co. of Garrison, N. D., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50, 000. 
The incorporators are: Arthur F. Platt, Adam 
Koenig, Edw. J. Graier and others. 


The Jones Bros. Grain Co. has succeeded Jones 
& Metcalf at Madison, S. D. Mr. Metcalf, retiring 
from the firm, has formed a co-partnership with 
John Larkin, under the firm name of Larkin & 
Metcalf. "The new firm will continue in the grain 


and are oper- 


and in- - 


is to have another elevator, mak- 


grain and 
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and flour business. The company has a line of 
eight grain houses through the Dakotas, located 
at Madison, Wentworth, Ramona, Oldham, Bryant, 
Lily, Willow Lakes and Florence. 

The Egan Grain Co., Egan, S. D., have elected 
A. J. Oakes, E. M. Culver and T. H. McCormick 
as directors, who have in turn chosen A. J. Oakes 
as president and KE, M. Culver as secretary. 

The new 40,000-bushel elevator of the Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. of Gladstone, N. D., is nearing com 


pletion. This new elevator will give the town a 
total grain storage capacity of over 100,000 
bushels. 


A farmers’ elevator company has been organ- 
ized at Omemee, N. D. George Perrin has been 
chosen president and H. Soenke secretary. The 
company has purchased the elevator of G. Schulz 
at Omemee. 

L. O. Hickock & Son have secured the contract 
for the erection of a new 40,000-bushel elevator 
for Mr. Martin at Chama, N. D. © Work has al- 
ready commenced and the house will be rushed 
to completion. 

The Bagley Blevator Co. is constructing a 
25,000-bushel house at Seranton, N. D. This com. 
pany has drawn site No. 2. The Empire Elevator 
Co., which drew site No. 1, has also started con- 
struction on its 30,000-bushel house. 

The proprietors of the Grafton Mill, at Grafton, 
N. D., have purchased the old elevator at that 
place, which has been idle for a number of years. 
The building has been moved to a site adjacent 
to the mill property and is being put in shape for 
handling grain. 


The following elevator companies have recently 


been incorporated in North Dakota: Carbury 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Carbury, $50,000; Hatton 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Hatton, $15,000; Equity 


Elevator Co., Carrington, $50,000; Equity Elevator 
Co., New Rockford, $20,000; Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., Velva, $10,000; Farmers’ Blevator Co., Rich- 
ardton, $10,000; Farmers’ Elevator Co., Anamoose, 
$10,000; Voltaire Farmers’ Elevator Co., Voltaire, 
$10,000; 
Minto, $5,000; 

Lucea, $25,000; 

Wolford, $20,000. 


Farmers’ 
Farmers’ 


Lucca 
Wolford 


Elevator Co., 
Elevator Co., 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN, 


The new elevator at Casstown, Ohio, is nearing 
completion, 

J. E, Crane is building an elevator at Eaton 
Rapids, Mich, 

George Ruff has leased the grain elevator at 
Amanda, Ohio. 

W. H. Allswede has opened an independent ele- 
vator at Delwin, Mich. 

Halsted Bros. are planning to build a grain 
elevator at Kirkpatrick, Ind. 


The elevator at Talbert, Ind.. has been sold to 
Mr. Kelley of Frankfort, Ind. 

Edward Perrot and Charles Stuart have pur- 
chased the Green Elevator at Chesaning, Mich. 

A Hall Signaling Grain Distributor has been j ur- 
chased by O,. Gaudy & Co., of South Whitley, Ind. 
John Spreng has rented his elevator at Jerome- 
ville, Ohio, to the Orrville Milling, Co. of Orrville, 
Ohio. 

S. J. Sanford has purchased the interests of 
Isaac Grant in the Babcock Grain Co. of Reed 
City, Mich. 

The Coleman Elevator Co., 


has bought an 
Distributor. 


The Owendale (Mich.) Grain and Elevator Co. 
is installing an improved Hall Signaling Grain 
Distributor, 

J. Baldwin is installing an improved Hall Signal- 
ing Grain Distributor ‘in his elevator at New 
Haven, Mich. 

The Huron Milling Co. are installing a Hall 
Signaling Grain Distributor in their elevator at 
Huron, Mich. 

A Hall Signaling Grain Distributor has been 
ordered by the Reardon Brothers Mercantile Co., 
of Midland, Mich. 

The Mollett Grain Co. of Ohio has filed articles 
in Indiana. The capital is given as $35,000, with 
the Indiana office at Frankfort. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Rockfield, Ind., have 
recently organized a steck company and will erect 
a grain elevator in the near future, 

J. ©. Young of Frankfort, Ind., has sold his 
grain elevator at Michigantown, Ind., to the new 
company which was organized at that place a 
short time ago. 

J. N. Gordon has let the contract for the re- 
building of his elevator at Summitville, Ind., re- 
ecntly burned, to the Reliance Construction Co., ot 


of Coleman, 
improved Hall Signa ing 


Mich., 
Grain 


Grain Growers’ Co-operative Elevator Co.,. 
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Indianapolis. It is expected that the new house 
will be completed within sixty days. 

A. R. Anderson, whose elevator at Elizabeth- 
town, Ind., was burned in August, has taken tem- 
porary quarters and is continuing his business. 

After running his elevator at Vermontville, 
Mich., for nearly forty years, W. H. Benedict has 
sold out to C. A. Anderson and John H. Gehrhart 
and will probably retire. 

The Naomi Grain Co, of Naomi, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock. The in- 
corporators are E. S. Hanson, D. K. Shoop, 8. O. 
Rothfuss, R. C. Rothfuss and F. J. Spencer. 

W. D. Wilson of Osgood, Ind., has ordered a 
complete line of elevator machinery from the Rob- 
inson Manufacturing Co., of Muncy, Pa., through 
L. R. Veatch, their agent at Louisville, Ky. 

F. W. Stock & Son have commenced the erec- 
toin of a circular steel elevator at Litchfield, Mich. 
The same firm will also erect eight storage tanks 
at Hillsdale, Mich., with a total capacity of 200,- 
000 bushels, 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 

Geo. S. Orine is erecting a $10,000 rice eleyator 
in New Orleans, La. 

The Summershade Roller Mills have built a 
granary near their plant at Edmonton, Ky. 

The elevator at Collinsville, Tex., which was 
destroyed by fire last spring, is being rebuilt. 

A Hall Signaling Grain Distributor has been 
ordered by the Stark Grain Co. of Allen, Texas. 

Ohio Ns Cox has let the contract for a large grain 
elevator to be built for him at Woodward, Okla. 

The Gando (Texas) Elevator and Warehouse Co. 
have ordered two Hall Signaling Grain Distrib- 
utors. 

The new 50,000-bushel elevator at Owensboro, 
Ky., is approaching completion. James Hill is 
in charge. 

Increasing business has made necessary the 
building of an additional story on the Wright 
Elevator at Muskogee, I. T. 

The Fargo Grain, Hay, Seed and Coal Co. of 


Fargo, Okla. has been incorporated by W. T. 
Salmon, Ross Long, F. H. Colter and M. W. 
Taylor. 


The Farmers’ Mill and Elevator Co. has been 
incorporated at Stratford, Tex., with a capital of 
$22,500. The incorporators are: Geo. S. App, 
William Shook, E. G. Sheldon and others. 

The Alliance Milling Co. of Denton, Tex., has 
elected the following officers to serve for the 
ensuing year: J. N. Raynor, president; F. M. 
Raynor, secretary-treasurer; G. T. Cobb, manager. 

Articles of incorporation have been issued to 
the Oklahoma Grain and Eievator Co. of Wood- 


ward, Okla., capital $50,000. The incorporators 
are: S. C, Rose, Chas. R. Alexander and R. O 
Renfrew. 


The Wabash Elevator Co. has been incorporated 
at Uniontown, Ky., with a capital of $16,000. The 
incorporators are: H. E. Mason, F. Rathman, 
James Pfeffer, A. Waller, M. T. Dyer, Thos. B. 
Young, L. R. Richards, J. K. Waller and C. J. 
Newman. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Odell, Neb., 
rebuilt and enlarged. 

The Holmquist Elevator at Uehling, Neb., has 
been remodeled and enlarged. 

An addition is being built to the Mangelsdorf 
Elevator in West Atchison, Kan. 

The K. Cc. & O. Elevator at Fairmont, Neb., 
has been enlarged and remodeled. 

J. Cc. Miller has opened up his elevator at 
Clay Center, Kan., for the fall trade. 

The Trumbull Farmers’ Grain and Supply Co. 
has been organized at Trumbull, Neb. 

Austin & Claypool have opened their new 25,000 
bushel fireproof elevator at Orleans, Neb. 

A. G. Burress has leased the elevator of J. H. 
Gregg at Belvidere, Neb., for this season. 

EK. H. Cramer will use a Hall Signaling Grain 
Distributor in his elevator at Aurora, Neb. 

James Bell will replace the old elevator at 
Osceola, Neb., with a new and modern one. 

W. D. Cox & Son are adding a 24x24 granary 
to the equipment of their elevator at Iola, Kan. 

The Gabel Elevator, at Larned, Kan., which was 
wrecked recently, is being rebuilt and remodeled. 

The Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. is making ex 
tensive repairs on its elevator at Nickerson, Neb. 

The Hall Distributor Co. of Omaha, Neb., have 
moved their office from the First National Bank 
building, taking a suite of rooms fitted up for 
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them in the Ramge block at Fifteenth and Harney 
streets. ‘ 

J. B. Miller has purchased a Hall Distributor 
and Non-Chokab!le Boot for his elevator at Lyons, 
Neb. 

The Wall-Rogalsky 
Kan., has leased the Home 
at Canton, Kan. 

Johnson & Johnson have purchased an improved 
Hall Signaling Grain Distributor for their plant 
at Holdrege, Neb. 

The big elevator which the Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co. is constructing at Kearney, Neb., is ap 
proaching completion. 

The F. C. Krotter Co. is installing Hall Signal- 
ing Grain Distributors in its elevators at Ham- 
let and Wauneta, Neb. 

The Fairbury Flour Miils of Beatrice, Neb., are 
building six grain storage tanks with a tota! 
capacity of 30,000. bushels. 

The Torpin Grain Co. are equipping their ele: 


Milling Co. of McPherson, 
Grain Co.’s Elevator 


vator at Tilden, Neb., with an improved Hall 
Signaling Grain Distributor. 

A charter has been granted to the Fort Scott 
Grain and Implement Co. of Fort Scott, Kan. 
The capital stock is $50,000. 

The Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. will install a 


new 20-duct Hall Signaling Grain Distributor in 
their elevator at Kearney, Neb. 

The Clarkson Mil:ing and Grain Co. will equip 
their elevator at Clarkson, Neb., with an improved 
Hall Signaling Grain Distributor. 

The T. B. Hord Grain Co. have purchased im- 
proved Hall Signaling Grain Distributors for their 
houses at Cozad and Columbus, Neb. 


The Baird-Dugan Grain Co., St. Charles, Mo., 
has incorporated with $5,000 capital. The incor- 
porators are: J. T. Dugan, W. J. Baird and Heide 
Merx. 


The South Park Grain Co. of St. Joseph, Mo., 
has decided to go out of business and has filed 
a deed of trust naming W. S. McLucas as trustee. 
The outstanding debts of the company, are over 
$22,000, 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 


The Benson Grain Co. has closed its elevator 
Elmore, Minn. 
The Popular Milling Co. is building an elevator 
Brainerd, Minn. 
A large addition is being built to the farmers’ 
elevator at Storden, Minn. 
The Peavey Elevator at 
been leased by Jas. Potter. 
F. W. Ebert has recently completed an elevator 
and warehouse at Bowler, Wis. 
The Security Elevator Co. will 
house at Franklin, Minn., this year. 
J. D. Larkin has acquired the elevator of Jen- 
nison Bros. at Walnut Grove, Minn. 
The Harrington Grain Co. is making extensive 
repairs in its elevator at Thlen, Minn. 


at 


at 


Stephen, Minn., has 


not open its 


The Western Elevator Co. has decided to re- 
tain its head offices at Winona, Minn. 
The Eagle Roller Mill Co. has leased the 


Poehler Elevators at Courtland, Minn. 

E. W. Folsom has purchased a half interest in 
the Mutual Elevator Co. of Minneapotis. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. are constructing a 
25,000-bushel elevator at Battle Lake, Minn. 

The Miller & Adams Elevator at Beloit, Wis., 
burned on August 6, will be rebuilt at once. 

The Atlantic Elevator at Paynesville, Minn., is 
being thoroughly overhauled and remodeled. 

The new elevator of Hubbard & Palmer 
Kasota, Minn., is being pushed to completion. 

Chan Miller is planning to rebuild his elevator 
at La Crosse, Wis., recently destroyed by fire. 

The elevators of S. B. Sage at Currie and Slay- 
ton, Minn., will be open for business this fall. 

The new elevators of the Powers Elevator 
at Royalton, Minn,., have been put in operation. 

Peter Reinemann & Son have purchased the 
elevator at Reedsville, Wis., and will operate it. 

The Tileston Milling Co. of St. Cloud, Minn., 
has ordered two Hall Signaling Grain Distributors, 

Thomas Heid & Co. of Browerville, Minn., have 
leased the Farmers’ Elevator at Eagle Bend, Minn. 

The Van Dusen Elevator at Plainview and 
Viola, Minn., has been purchased by J. F. Thomp- 
son. 

August Fromming & Sons are buying grain this 
season at Algoma, Red Creek and Forrestville, 
Wis. 

The Magnolia 
Co. is building a new 
crop. A. H. Turner 


at 


Co. 


(Minn.) Mercantile and Elevator 
corn crib for this season’s 
has been chosen president 


? 
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of the company for the ensuing year and G. W. 
Turner secretary. 


The Horton Elevator, at Horton, Minn., has 


been opened for business with Bert Thomas as 
buyer. 
Alvin Watrud has leased the elevator of J. K. 


Elliot & Co., at Dawson, Minn., and is operating 
it independently. 

G. F. Rahn has added a portable elevator, to 
facilitate loading cars, to his elevator equipment 
at Belview, Minn. 

The Kewaunee Grain Co. of Kewaunee, Wis., is 
operating branch houses at Casco and Luxemburg, 
Wis., this season. 

The Western E!’evator Co. have taken over the 
elevator at Downing, Minn., and placed William 
Snyder in Charge. 

W. H. Ryan, A. Simonet and L. O. Wessel have 
leased the Merchants’ Elevator at Little Falls, 
Minn., for the season. 

H, P. Pettis of Aneta, N. D., has been nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the Farmers’ Elevator 
at Long Prairie, Minn. 

The Borgerding Co. is building an elevator at 
Pierz, Minn. The building will measure 30x33 
feet and be 85 feet high. 

W. H. Ryan, L. O. Wessel 
have leased the Merchants’ 
Falls, Minn., for the season. 

The De Wolf, Wells Co. has taken over the 
elevator owned by the Minnesota and Iowa Ele- 
vator Co. at Granada, Minn. 

The Western Elevator Co. has opened the old 
heuse of the Northern Grain Co. at Appleton, 
Wis., with Mr. Servaes in charge. 

The L. J. Campbell Milling Co. has bought an 
improved Hall Signaling Grain Distributor for its 
elevator at Blooming Prairie, Minn. 

The elevators of W. A. Forsaith and the Benson 
Grain Co. at Hadley, Minn., have joined forces and 
are now buying at only one elevator. 

D. Patten & Co. are constructing a 15,000-bushel 
elevator at Windom, Minn., the first built on the 
line of Sioux City & St. Paul Railroad. 

C. B. Kloos, S. H. Davis and Ole Erickson have 
incorporated the Donnelly Elevator Co., at Don- 
nelly, Minn. The capital stock is $10,000. 

C. M. Mast of Mitchell, Iowa, has leased the 
two elevators of the R. E. Jones Co. at Cannon 
Falls, Minn., and has opened for business. 

O. K. Severenson & Co. have leased the North- 
western Elevator ‘at Willmar, Minn., and will 
operate it in connection with their business. 

H. A. Quast & Co. of Wheaton, Minn., have 
recently purchased the McDonald Elevator at 
Dumont, Minn., and installed Fred Neill as buyer. 

The Charles Lyman Co. has organized at Mani- 
towoe, Wis., with $20,000 capital and purchased 
one of the Northern Grain Co.’s elevators at that 
place. 

The Grain Producers’ Elevator Co. of Minneap- 
olis is p'anning the erection of an elevator at 
Clearwater, Minn., on the site of one recently 
burned. . 

The Cargill Elevator Co. will close their ele- 
vator at Litchfield, Minn., this fall, having ac- 
quired the Thorpe Elevator at that place, which 
they will operate. 

The St. John Grain Co. has leased J. B. Scheier’s 
Elevator at Adrian, Minn., and the Hubbard & 
Palmer Co. has leased Schaefer Bros.’ Elevator 
at the same place. 

The Farmers’ H!evator Association of Henning, 
Minn., has recently expended over $1,000 in im- 
provements, consisting of a new engine house, 
office and new engine. 

The Roseau County Farmers’ Co-operative Mer- 
ecantile and Elevator Co. has purchased the ele- 
vator of P. O- Christianson at Greenbush, Minn., 
for a consideration of $3,400. ‘ 

The grain firm of Hankinson, Ireys & Co. of 
Minneapolis has been dissolved. Volney S. Ireys 
retires and the business will be conducted under 
the firm name of H. L. Hankinson. 

The Algoma Peas Co. has been organized at 
Algoma, Wis., to handle grain and seed. The 
company, which will make a specialty of peas, is 
under the management of Jefferson Teweles. 

The firm of Spalding Bros., grain dealers, at 
Lamberton, Minn., has been succeeded by Spalding 
& Foertsch. The firm has recently purchased sey- 
eral elevators in Minnesota and North Dakota. 

A farmers’ elevator company has been organ- 
ized at Glenwood, Minn., with a capita] stock of 
$15,000. The Dougherty Elevator at that place 
has been purchased for a consideration of $2,800. 

The Consolidated Elevator Co. has awarded 
the contract for its new elevator at Duluth to 
the Barnett & Record Co. The elevator, which 
will be erected at Rice’s Point on the site of the 


and Al. 
Elevator at 
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burned Elevator “D,” will be of concrete and tile 
construction and have a capacity of 1,400,000 
bushels. 


The W. Seyk Grain Co. of Kewaunee, Wis., 
are buying grain this season at Algoma, Maple- 
wood and Casco, Wis. They have recently in- 
creased their facilities for handling shipments by 
the building of a 30,000-bushel elevator. 


The annual meeting of the North Star Grain Co. 
was held last month at Springfield, Minn. The 
directors of the company for the past year were 
re-elected for the ensuing year. It was deter- 
mined to build a 25,000-bushel grain house in 
Canada. 

The four elevators at Slayton, Minn., owned by 
Sage Bros., D. A. Schoeneman, the Benson Grain 
Co. and C, L. Todd have ‘effected a combination. 
Three of the elevators have been closed down 


and the new merger is buying at C. L. Todd’s 
Elevator. 


Contractor C. E. Bird of Minneapolis has the 
new elevator for the Ashland Flouring Mills As- 
sociation at Ashland, Wis., well under way. The 
elevator will be over 50,000 bushels in capacity 
and when finished will double the capacity of the 
firm’s plant. 


The following farmers’ elevator companies have 
recently incorporated in Minnesota: Stanton 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Stanton, $10,000; Alvarado 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Alvarado, $10,000; Min- 
neiska Farmers’ Elevator Co., Minneiska, $10,000; 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Winona, $10,000. 


The Burrell Engineering and Construction Co. 
has commenced work on the new elevator for the 
Tileston Milling Co. at St. Cloud, Minn. The build- 
ing will be 74 feet long, 56 feet wide and 112 feet 
in height. A 68-inch turbine water wheel, with 
a capacity of 488 horsepower, is to be installed, 


The last step in the transfer of the Northern 
Grain Co.’s interests to the Western Elevator 
Co. took place recently, when the last named 
company filed articles with the secretary of state 
in Wisconsin. The Western Elevator Co. is a 
West Virginia corporation, with a capital of 
$2,000,000, of which $160,000 is to be used in Wis- 
consin. 


The project to build a large grain elevator at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., with a capacity of at least 1,500,000 
bushels, which was being discussed by members of 
the Chamber of Commerce when the financial flurry 
swept over the country, has been revived. W. H. 
Dodsworth, the general freight agent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, is authority 
for the statement that the facilities for taking 
care of the grain which is daily shipped into 
Milwaukee are inadequate, that the elevators are 
out of date, and that the insurance rates thereon 
are prohibitive, and for these reasons a large 
amount of business which would otherwise come 
to Milwaukee is turned away. 


The state officers of North Dakota have opened 
negotiations with the state of Minnesota for the 
purchase of the elevator site in West Duluth, 
which was purchased by the Minnesota railroad 
and warehouse commission in 1891, but which the 
state is unable to utilize because the law under 
which it was bought has been declared uncon- 
stitutional. The property originally cost $14,000 
and now has more than doubled in value. It was 
purchased under a law of the Minnesota legislature 
appropriating $800,000 for the purpose of building 
and maintaining a terminal elevator here under 
the supervision of the state railroad and ware- 
house commission. Then after the transfer of the 
property the law was declared unconstitutional 
on the ground that the state of Minnesota is 
prohibited by its constitution from engaging in 
any business enterprise, such as the operation 
of an elevator. 


Judges Purdy and Amidon of the United States 
Circuit Court have authorized the leasing of the 
elevators owned by the Minneapolis and Northern 
Elevator Co., the subsidiary company to the Pills- 
bury-Washburn Co., to Charles A. Amsden of Min- 
neapolis. The receivers of the company found 
themselves unable to borrow the $1,500,000 neces- 
sary to conduct the elevators for this season and 
the leasing of the property was their only alterna- 
tive. Mr. Amsden, formerly president of the ele- 
vyator company, put in a bid equivalent to about 
$41,500. It provides for one-half cent a bushel 
based on the entire amount of grains and seeds 
handled by the elevators or purchased in connec- 
tion with their operation and guarantees the mini- 
mum amount to be $22,500. Mr. Amsden also 
agrees to pay the taxes for 1908, which will be 
in the neighborhood of $9,000, and the insurance, 
about $7,000, in addition to the repairs which will 
probably amount to about $3,000. Other bidders 
were F. H. Peavey & Co. and the Van Dusen-Harring- 
“ton Co. As property of the Minneapolis and North- 
ern Elevator Co. is almost evenly divided between 
the states of North Dakota and Minnesota, the- 
federal judges from each state occupied the bench. 
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Judge Amidon is from the North Dakota district 
and Judge Purdy from the Minnesota district. 
The company controls 33 elevators in Minnesota 
and 47 in North Dakota. 


EASTERN. 

C. Z. Low of Washington, Pa., has purchased an 
interest in a grain business at Orangeville, Pa., 
and has removed to that town. 

Crosby & Co. are building a 32,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Brattleboro, Vt. The lower part will be 
of concrete, with the upper of wood. 

James Kearney & Co. have incorporated at 
€eranton, Pa., with a capital of $25,000, to carry 
on a general grain, hay, coal and ice business. 

A. M. Merovitz & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.. have in- 
corporated to carry on a general grain, hay, flour 
and produce business. The capital stock is $15,- 
000, 

The New York Central Lines will erect a tem- 
porary elevator of 50,000 bushels’ capacity, to take 
eare of the grain traffic at East Boston, Mass., un- 
til the new 1,000,000-bushel house is finished. 

The new floating elevator constructed for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad by the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Co., of Wilmington, Del., has been delivered 
to the railroad at Philadelphia. The elevator is 
9814 feet long over all, with a moulded beam of 
30 feet. The tower is 70 feet above the deck. 


WESTERN. 
The Kerr-Gifford Grain Co. is erecting a ware- 
house at St. John, Wash. 
The Pless Hay and Grain Co. has opened for 
business in Bellingham, Wash. 


The Ford-Harden Grain Co. has incorporated at. 


Seattle, Wash., with $10,000 capital. 
A farmers’ grain company has, been organized 
and incorporated at Waterville, Wash. 


The Chase Lumber Co. are planning the erec- 
tion of a grain elevator at Huntley, Mont. 

Bight new elevators have recently been com- 
pleted in the vicinity of Lewistown, Mont. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Benepe-Berglund Grain Co. of Bozeman, Mont. 


Benjamin Ayers is planning the erection of a 
grain warehouse on the Snake River, near Asotin, 
Wash. 

The Balfour-Guthrie 
houses at Cottonwood, 
pleted. 

The Farmers’ Union at Colfax, Wash., has com- 
menced construction on a grain warehouse at 
that place. 

O. L. Mitten, Geo. W. Chadd and L. M. Mitten 
have incorporated the O. L. Mitten Grain Co. of 
Wray, Colo. 

C. E. Wood has sold his grain warehouses at 
Lapwai, Sweetwater, and Lewiston, Idaho, to the 
Alexander Co. of Lewiston. 

The Pacific Coast Elevator Co. has sold its 
warehouse at Rockford, Wash., to a farmers’ com- 
pany, which will operate it. 

The new elevators at Straw, Glendary and Lew- 
iston, all in Montana, will be equipped with im- 
proved Hall Signaling Distributors. 

The Kerr-Gifford Co. has acquired the Ketten- 
bach Grain Co.’s business at Nezperce, Idaho, 
and installed W. T. McNab as agent. 

The McCaull-Webster Elevator Co. of Minneap- 
olis has opened an office in Helena, Mont., and 
will make it their headquarters for that section. 

The Albany Farmers’ Co. of Albany, Ore., has 
been reorganized into the Albany Mill and Ele- 
vator Co., which will carry on the business as 
heretofore. \ 

The Pine Bluff Elevator Co. is erecting a 
60,000-bushel house at Pine Bluff, Wyo. The 
company is composed of capitalists of Pine Bluff 
and Cheyenne. 

The Coeur d’Alene Grain and Milling Co. has 
succeeded the business of J. W. Wiggers, hay and 
feed, and the Coeur d’Alene Feed and Cereal Mills 
at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

The Utah-Idaho Elevator Co. has been incor- 
porated in Utah with a capital of $50,000. The 
officers are: Ray Van Cott, president, and R. E. 
Miller, secretary and treasurer. 

The Imbler Flouring Mills Co. have thoroughly 
overhauled and refitted their elevator at Imbler, 
Ore., and have put it in operation. The mill it- 
self will be in operation shortly. 

New grain elevators are being built at five dif- 
ferent points on the Palouse-Moscow division of 
the Inland Empire system in Washington. These, 
with the thirty elevators in use last year, will 
give the Inland system ample facilities for the 
rapid transfer of the grain business offered it. 
The new elevators are being built at Jefferson, 


and Kerr-Gifford grain 
Idaho, have been com- 
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Steptoe, Ringold, Estes and Viola, three of these 
points being on the new extension to Moscow. 


Three large grain warehouses are in course of 
construction at Ferdinand, Idaho. The Kerr- 
Gifford and Balfour-Guthrie warehouses will each 
measure 60x200 feet and the Vollmer-Clearwater 
50x204 feet. 


The Union Elevator and Warehouse Co. has 
been formed by the members of the Lind (Wash.) 
local of the Farmers’ Union. A 42x150-foot ware- 
house has been erected and an elevator measuring 
42x150 feet and 90 feet high built. 


CANADIAN, 


The Hall Co. is erecting an elevator at Tugaske, 
Sask. 


Another large elevator will be erected at Mile- 
stone, Sask. 


Four elevators are in the course of construction 
in Guernsay, Sask. 


It is reported that several 
be erected at Delisle, Sask. 

T. S. Mathewson is to build an elevator at 
Griffin, Sask., on the new Stoughton branch of 
EHO nC ke, kw. 


The Lumber 
are considering 
Cayley, Alta. 


The Alberta Pacific Elevator Co. is reported as 
planning elevators for Gleichen, Taber and Killam, 
all in Alberta. ' 

A 30,000-bushel 
Headingly, Man., 
Mills Co., Ltd. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Vermillion, Alta., 
have organized and are planning to erect an ele- 
vator at that place. 


The New Prague Flour Mills Co. of New Prague, 
Minn., will shortly add an elevator to the equip- 
ment of their plant at Moose Jaw, Sask. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Grenfell, Sask., 
has decided to rent their elevator for this season, 
and if a favorable opportunity offers the house 
will be sold. 


A party of capitalists, headed by J. H. Plummer 
of Montreal, have purchased the Moore Elevator 
at Kingston, Ont., and will put a number of grain 
barges in commission between that point ané@ 
Montreal. 


The Sunny Belt Grain and Elevator Co. of Leth- 
bridge, Alta., has purchased the elevators of A. L. 
Foster & Co. at Cardston, Raley and Coaldale, 
all in Alberta, and is planning the erection of 
other houses. 

The State Elevator Co., Ltd., has incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000 and offices at Winnipeg. 
The provisional directors are: H. B. Stoddart, J. 
Stewart, T. L. Hartley, Sir W. B. Bowring, W. B. 
Stoddart and L. B. Stoddart. : 

The Montreal Harbor Commissioners are in- 
stalling a number of additional grain conveyors 
at the docks, so that vessels lying at any of the 
berths along the piers can be unloaded without 
being moved. The work will be completed before 
the season closes. 

Capitalists of Fremont, Neb., have recently or- 
ganized the Goose Lake Grain and Lumber Co. 
to operate a line of elevators along the new rail- 
road between Goose Lake and Saskatoon, Sask. 
Robert McClean is president and Willard Noyes 
secretary. For the present the main offices of 
the company will be at Fremont, Neb. 

The Canadian Elevator Co. has now eight ele- 
vators in the course of construction along the 
line of the Grand Trunk Pacific. The elevators 
are of a uniform size, 30,000 bushels’ capacity, 
and are located at Venn, Watrous, Young, No- 
komis, Landis, Quinley, Redford and Scott. It is 
expected the work will shortly be started on ten 
more elevators. 


new elevators will 


and Grain Co. of Nanton, 
the erection of an 


Alta., 
elevator at 


elevator has been erected at 
by the Western Canada Flour 


[For the ‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


THE NEWS FROM OHIO. 


BY, Hi Eee SPOHN: 


The accumulation of wheat at this market has 
reached approximately half a million bushels, all 
of which has piled up within the past few weeks. 
For some time a wholesome export trade was 
earried on, but prices have been out of line 
to such an extent recently that it has been 
impossible to deal with foreigners except in a 
few isolated cases, where it became necessary 
to do some shipping to hold ocean freight con- 
tracts or for some _ similar reason. It was 
thought that the bulk of this accumulation would 
.be unloaded in fulfilment of September contracts, 
but the recent advance has made it look good 
to hold for later delivery. Farmers are holding 
onto all kinds of grain and as they do not 
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need the money they are refusing to sell until 
prices go still higher. 

An active business is being done in oats, 


and there are now more than 500,000 bushels on 


hand here. Receipts have been much lighter 
than was anticipated and there is now little 
movement from first hands. The quality is 


splendid and there is no difficulty in placing all 
the oats that show up in this market, New 
York and the New England states proving very 
active customers. 

The bulk of Ohio corn is now beyond the reach 
of damage from frosts and cutting is rapidly 
progressing in many sections. Both quality and 
yield will be far in advance of last year’s 
crop. Samples exhibited on the floor of the 
Produce Exchange were exceptionally fine speci- 
mens. The ears were very large and well filled, 
while the kernels are curing in good shape. A 
good frost would be a benefit rather than an 
injury to much of the corn in this vicinity 
at this time. It is expected that new corn 
will show up on this market within a few 
weeks. Reports from Indiana and Michigan 
are not so favorable. Killing frosts in northern 
Michigan have already made their appearance 
and the unusual spectacle of the crop in that 
section being harvested before that of the more 
southern districts is presented this year. The 
quality from that section is said to be poor be- 
cause of these early frosts. 

The real trading feature of the local market has 
been the clover seed business. Receipts this year 
have been enormous, and some stupendous seed 
deals have been made. One which broke all 
previous records was consummated a few days ago 
when Frank I. King, acting for some short 
interests and some new bulls, purchased of 
Charles Burge, of the S. W. Flower Company, 
17,500 bushels of seed at $6 per bushel. Prices 
are very .low ag compared with last year, and 
especially with last spring, when seed was selling 
here at $13.35 per bushel, because of the enor. 
mous crop all over this section. 

One of the busiest grain. men in Toledo is 
John F. Courcier, secretary of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, who is preparing for the 
coming annual meeting of the organization which 
will be held at St. Louis, on October 15, 16 and 
17. The program will be an unusually interesting 
one. A large delegation of Toledo grain men will 
attend the meeting. 

A. L. Mills, of 


the Paddock-Hodge Company, 


has returned after an extended business trip 
into old Mexico. 

The J. F. Zahm Company received a record 
corn stalk from central Missouri, last week, and 


placed it on exhibition at the Produce Exchange. 
The plant measures sixteen feet in length and is 
as large around as a man’s arm. 

The Paddock-Hodge Company will get pay for 
the car of oats sold to the city of Toledo, the bill 


for which has been persistently opposed by the 
city auditor, over the advice of the city legal 
department. The difficulty was surmounted by 


the filing of a suit in court, and the confession 
of judgment by the legal department, which left 
nothing to be done but to pay. 

“Kansas jiggers’ have made their appearance 
in the vicinity of Forest, Ohio, and thrashermen 
have been driven almost to distraction by the 
pest. It is a microscopic tick which burrows 
under the skin, causing an intolerable itching. All 
the thrashers in that community are complaining 
of its ravages. 

A flattering tribute was recently paid to Ohio 
wheat, when a letter was received by a Toledo 
firm, announcing that a shipment of No. 2 Red 
was of the finest quality ever seen by the British 
consignee. The wheat was raised on ground that 
has been farmed for seventy years. 

The splendid condition of Hancock County, 
Ohio, roads is evidenced by the fact that Bert 
Jacobs recently hauled at a single load, with two 
horses, 256 bushels of oats, to a Findlay elevator. 

EH. S. Hanson, D. K. Shoop, S. O. Rothfuss, R. C. 
Rothfuss and IF. J. Spencer have incorporated the 
Naomi Grain Company, at Naomi, Ohio. The con- 
cern is capitalized at $10,000. 

Hiram Walters was struck on the head by a 
portion of a gas engine, which he was installing 
in the new elevator at Curtice, O. Although re- 
ceiving an ugly scalp wound which rendered him 


unconscious for Several hours, he will recover 
from the injury. 

Toledo, O., Sept. 9. 

On August 27 the Montreal Harbor Commis- 


sioners’ elevator accomplished the work of un- 
loading 75,000 bushels of grain from a steamer 
in 7 hours and 32 minutes. On the previous day 
59,000 bushels were handled in 5% hours, and on 
three successive days the elevator handled grain 
at the rate of 10,000 bushels an hour. The of- 
ficials in charge of the elevator claim there is no 
one-leg elevator on the continent which.can show 
a better record. 
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~ COMMISSION 


The Ford-Harden Grain Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Seatt’e, Wash., by G. W. Ford and W. W. 
Harden. The capital stock is $10,000. 

The Andrews Grain Co. is reported to have suc- 
ceeded the Andrews & Gage Elevator Co. at Min- 
neapolis, the Gage interests having sold out.- 

Turney Bros. and Compton & Greenfield have 
opened offices on the Superior (Wis.) Board of 
Trade and are doing a grain commission business. 


The Pless Hay and Grain Co. is the style of a 
new company that began business at Bellingham. 
Wash.. on September 1. C. T. Pless is manager. 

An amendment bas been filed to the articles of 
incorporation of the lowa-Nebraska Grain Co., 
Omaha, increasing the capital stock from $100,000 
to $200,000. 


H. M. Stratton has been admitted to partner- 
ship in the business formerly conducted by 
Charles R. Lull. The firm will hereafter be 


known as Charles R. Lull & Co. F 

The secretary of the state has licensed MeKee 
& Son of Chicago to deal in grain. The capital 
is $10,000 and the incorporators are 4 Ne 
F. R. O'Neil and E. R. Jay. 

John Farson, of John Farson & Son, Chicago, 
bas applied for membership- on — the Board of 
Trade and it is announced that the firm will trade 


stock 
Wood 


in gra’n and provisions, operating a private wire 
to New York. , 
The Minneapolis-Northern Elevator Co. of Min- 


neapolis has been incorporated with a capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000 by Charles M. Amsden and Edgar 


A. Higgins of Minneapolis and Alexander D. 
Thomson of Duluth. 


l.. S. Hoyt, who has been in the grain business 
over 20 years, has secured an interest in the 
firm of Montague & Co., Chicago, and will rep- 
resent them throughout. the country. The firm 
expects to breneh out and extend its business into 
new fie'ds. 


for 


Osear F. Lindman. until two years ago a mem- 
ber of Chicago Board of Trade firm of Lindman & 
Co.. has posted bis membership on-the Board for 
transter and will retire from active business. 
There has been no recent change in the firm of 
Lindman & Co., however, nor will there be. 

The Brainard Commission Co. of New York City 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
deal in grain, produce, ete. The in- 

are William T. Brainard, Wright 8. 
Annie J. Brainard. The headquarters 
are at No. 4 Produce Exchange, 


has been 
$20,000 Lo 
corporators 
Travis and 
ef the company 
New York. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by W. 
A. Miller Hay and Grain Co., St. Louis, Mo. The 
capital stock is $10,000, held as follows: W. A. 
Miller, 23 shares: J. T. Miller, 25 shares; Oscar 
Haeskamp, 1 share; W. A. Miller, trustee for 
E. H. Miller, 51 shares. The company will do a 
general commission business. 

The Mark T. Sheperdson Grain Commission Co. 
of Sioux City, Iowa, has been admitted to member- 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 


ship on : 
the Chi- 


The company also has memberships on 
cago Board of Trade, Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce and Duluth Board of Trade and has 


offices in each of these cities. 

The MecCaull-Webster Co. and the McCaull-Dins- 
more Co. of Minneapolis have entered the Mon- 
tana field and are erecting elevators and lumber 
depots at various points in the state. They wil! 
make their headquarters for the Pacific Northwest 
in Helena and it is understood that Minneapolis 
quotations will be posted daily for the benefit of 
the trade. 

The interest of the late J. V. McHugh in the 
firm of McHugh, Christensen & Co., Minneapolis, 
has been purchased by W. O. Timmerman of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and the busi- 
ness will be continued under the style of Stair, 
Christensen & Timmerman. Mr. Timmerman was 
for many years secretary and treasurer of Nye, 
Jenks & Co., Chicago and Minneapolis. 

The North Dakota Grain Co. has been organized 
to do a grain commission business at Superior, 
Wis., with offices in the Board of Trade. The 
officers of the new company are: President, T. J. 
Roth; vice-president, M. J. Cashel; secretary and 
treasurer, E. L. Cass, and manager, E. P. Nelson. 
The directors are: C. A. Chase, C. A. Erhart, 
J. T. Murphy, E. L. Cass and T. J.. Roth. .E. P. Nel- 
son, who is in charge of the operations of the con- 
cern, is ene of the best known grain men in 
the Northwest. He has been connected with grain 
firms in that territory for many years and went 
to Superior to organize the weighing department 
for the Wisconsin Grain Commission. Mr. Cashel 
is the son of President Cashel of a Grafton, N. D., 
bank. The other members of the company are 
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all well known in the city and the financial back- 
ing of the concern is said to be excellent. Mr. 
Cashel will be in the office of the company. 


Meadows, Williams & Co., brokers of New York 
City, with branch offices at Buffalo and Hamilton, 
Ont., suspended business on August 24. The firm 
Was composed of Harold G. Meadows of Buffalo 
and Clarence De Witt of New York. Gibson T. 
Williams of Buffalo was a member of the firm up 
to about six months ago, when he retired. No 
statement of liabilities or assets was given out, 
but it is understood that the latter include mem- 
berships in the New York Stock Exchange and 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

A. O. Brown & Co. of New York suspended oper- 
ations on August 25, the failure being one of the 
most sensational that has occurred in years. The 
firm’s business was principally in stocks and when 


the crash came it was found to be short an 
enormous line, which it found it impossible to 
swing. There was considerable excitement on 


the Chicago Board of Trade when the failure was 


announced, but the firm’s interest in grains was 
light, not to exceed 1,250,000 bushels of wheat, 


corn and oats. Adolph Kemper, a Board of Trade 
operator, has a claim for $2,792, borrowed money. 

E. D. Bowen, one of the yeteran grain men of 
Minneapolis, 80 years of age last January, and 
active on ‘change since the day the Chamber of 
Commerce was organized. has announced his re- 
lirement from business. The old shipping firm of 
E. D. Bowen & Co. will be dissolved and E. D. 
Bowen, Jv., wili associate himself with Chambers 
Mackay & Co. Mr. Bowen, who is a native of 
Wyoming County. N. Y.. entered the Northwestern 
grain trade in 1881, first managing the Como Ele- 
vator at St. Paul. and going later to Minneapolis 
to enter the employ of A. D. Mulford, a pioneer 
Minneapolis business man, who died recently at 
Evizabeth, N. J. 


WHAT STORING CORN MEANS. 


Reduced to its simplest terms, receiving grain 
on deposit at an elevator means buying it at the 
market price when it is delivered and paying for it 
at the market price when it is sold. Put in other 
words, the elevator man receives the farmers’ grain 
and bets him it will not be worth as much when 
it is sold-as it is on the day that it is delivered. 
If grain goes down the elevator man wins, if it goes 
up the farmer wins. If it goes up enormously, 
as it has this summer. there is a fair probability 
that both will lose. That is, the elevator man 
will go broke and be unable to pay for the grain 
deposited in his elevator. 

This somewhat crudely describes what happened 
to Harry Riley at Tolono, Ill., according to the un- 
derstanding of those most familiar with the situa- 
tion. says the Decatur Review. 

“The business of receiving grain on deposit is 
considerably more complex than this statement 
would indicate,’ continues.the Review. “The ele- 
vator man being in constant touch with the market 
does not, with a large amount of grain on deposit, 
calmly sit down and wait for things to happen. 
When he receives 100,000 bushels of corn on depo- 
sit he sells it. It is real corn that he sells and he 
gets real money for it. 

“If corn is worth 75 cents a bushel he has $75,- 
000 available for use until he has to settle with the 
farmers, and that money he is permitted to use 
as he pleases. If he choose to buck the Board 
of Trade there is nothing to hinder him. If he is 
a careful man and wants to protect himself against 
the dangers of a rise in the market he buys 100,000 
bushels of corn for future delivery. This will 
usually protect him, but not always. 

“If he stops at that he is usually pretty safe. 
But if he chooses he may use the money for specu- 
lative purposes. This is a thing which the farmers 
who deposit their grain at, elevators seldom think 
of, that they are not only participating in a gamble 
but are without any sort of protection, furnishing 
the elevator man with the sinews for any kind of 
speculation that he cares to indulge in. 

“Grain men agree that depositing grain at ele- 
vators is bad, essentially and thoroughly bad, for 
the farmers and for the elevator men, and at the 
present moment they need no more vivid illustra- 
tion than the Riley failure. And Riley’s methods 
were really worse than the ordinary; in the first 
place because he made no storage charges, which 
at the usual rates would about cover the cost of 
handling the grain, and in the second place because 
he accepted it for an unlimited time. 

“Some farmers in the vicinity of Tolono had as 
many as three crops of corn on deposit at Riley’s 
elevator,. others two and many of them one. It 
was stated by one authority that there were about 
100 depositors and the total of the deposits were in 
the hundreds of thousands. 


involved to the extent of $7,000 or $8,000.” 


Some farmers have ; 
10,000 or 12,000 bushels so deposited, and they are] 
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CROP REPORTS 


Ohio corn, while uneven and spotted, has ex- 
cellent prospects in many sections of the state 
and a large yield seems assured. 

The Michigan state report for September gives 
wheat a quality of 99, as against 84 a year ago. 
The corn condition is placed at 78, the same as 
last year. The oats yield is much better than 
last year. ~ 

Heavy rains in mid-August, coming at the end 
of a long drouth, greatly helped crops in Indiana. 


Nevertheless, the total yield for the state will 
probably tall below the average, due to later 
drouth and frost. 

The Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture re- 


ports the growing condition of corn in that state 
on August 25 as being only 73.6 per cent as 
compared with last year. Hay, both meadow and 
alfalfa, promises well. 

Nebraska farmers have been selling their re- 
serves of old corn, which would indicate that the 
crop in that state is “made.” The corn is re- 
ported to be in excellent condition and will be 
out of danger from frost by September 20. 


The Missouri corn crop will be considerably 
under last year’s, being placed at 72, as against 
83 a year ago, with the acreage reduced about 
10 per cent, due to excessive spring rains. Dry 
weather has reduced the wheat acreage sown 
this fall. 


Reports from the leading oats states indicate 
that the oats yield will be the smallest in over 
twenty-five years. In Illinois, lowa and Minnesota, 
the leading oats states, the crop is far below the 
average. The total crop is estimated at about 
793,000,000 bushels. 


Illinois crops show a loss for this season, due 
principally to the wet spring, which reduced the 
corn area by 514,366 acres, and to small plantings 
of oats and rye. Corn will be much short of last 
year, particularly in the southern division. The 
average yield of winter wheat is a trifle low, being 
dragged down by the poor harvest in the southern 
counties. The oats area is the smallest in sixteen 
years, With the yield inferior to any since 1895, 
both in quantity and quality. 

Foreign crops, according to Broomhall’s “Corn 
Trade News,” will be only moderate in vo‘ume this 
year. Russia's corn crop looks to be the best on 
record and her barley and oats of average yield, 
but wheat, both spring and winter, and rye will 
be much under the average. The German crops 
are reported vaguely as being good, with the 
Austro-Hungarian and Belgian crops considerably 
below the average. The French wheat crop is es- 
timated at 340,000.000 bushels, which falls slightly 
below the usual figure. 


Despite stories of heavy frost in western Can- 
ada, it is asserted that the wheat yield will be 
large. Estimates on the crop in the Dominion 
Northwest vary from 111,750,000 to 102,000,000 
bushels. Secretary Fowler of the Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Winnipeg has put 
forth an estimate of 107,184,000 bushels for wheat: 
95,155,500 bushels for oats; 24,599,415 bushels for 
barley and 1,424.330 bushels for flax. The wheat 
crop of Ontario is estimated at 16,750,000 bushels, 
a little over 1,000,000 bushels higher than last 
year. 

The government report for September 8 gives 
the condition of corn on September 1 as 79.4 per 
cent, as compared with 82.5 last month and a ten- 
year average on September 1 of 81. On the popu- 
lar basis of computation this wou'd indicate a 
total yield of 2,598,000,000 bushels for this year. 
Comparisons for important corn states are as fol- 
lows: 

Per Cent 
of U.S. 
Sept. 1, Ten-Year Acreage 


States. 1908. . Average. in State. 
TIMINGS Ae 2). ctecs ote atheros 72 84 he 
LOWS eset era eeeRe oat ree 80 83 9.0 
TTP OR ASS ELS Fe case tet ae eke 85 aD 7.8 
MASSOULLT “car. av cuter ieentaare F "2 81 15 
Nebraska <i..03.chem sto aaa 82 78 7.5 
Kansas tsi Burts cele toasters 72 71 6.9 
Okja@homay cide ceca 78 77 4.9 
lgaZabhch ok: Wahummcee ney cory sel ope neat 87 4.5 
Georetars © siB: oss Roesetaas 84 85 4.5 
Ohioy ok eee Aer on ee 82 84 3.4 
Kentucky, ssh cr. goeeckasteae 80 86 3.3 
TNeNN CSSCE) Wh... Siac fete a ag tye 84 82 3.0 
YP WEHOPHIO ee ern seme ee Bey slats 84 84 3.0 
North Carolina, -=.....0ee% 84 84 2.8 
Avkarisasis Rice eee ae 80 86 2.6 
IMASSISSIDDiGv2-42 54 natieeeneeet 80 2.6 

’ AINA ORETS Hava cancivc seme aerete 84 84 115 
wUnited aS tate see... simiass 79.4 81.0 100.0 


dl 


The average condition of spring wheat when 
harvested was 77.6 per cent of a normal, as com- 
pared with 80.7 last month and a ten-year average 


ais, 
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when harvested of 77.9. Comparisons for im- 
portant spring wheat states are as follows: 

Per Cent 

of U.S. 

Sept.1, Ten-Year Acreage 

States. 1908. Average. in State. 

month: Dakota. sisis< osc weve 75 75 33.4 

ISURVOSOLA A) sieiv ss cleic crac ais 81 78 30.3 

mone. Dakota. rats csiee co ale 3 78 16.7 

RESUME TON. feces we aetne o 55 88 oT 

NE OUTS: brates. ot Gin Prt aa 79 3 13:9 

WER a SLATES hac cua ie.cis ram 77.6 17.9 100.0 


The average condition of the oat crop when 
harvested was 69.7, against 76.8 last month and 
a ten-year average when harvested of 80.7. Com- 
parisons for important oat states are as follows: 

Per Cent 
of U.S. 
Sept.1, Ten-Year Acreage 


States. 1908. Average. in State. 
OW De Nei es aia: 5 alate Soa eee ete 65 81 14.4 
WIN OLS OS. ilo crarecty oct eats a ic OD 80 12.6 
WATE S OCA MON: slaaucis antnetote aes 65 85 8.5. 
Nebraska OSs See 69 76 8.1 
PASCO SIT) wlee a: aeicterete es hake i 83 86 7.4 
EOL ANH elven seule eae DO 82 583 
(0) 7} (Oe ein eee acte cen Ob: 85 4.9 
CLC AT eee ent eecioresae cioe tare 82 85 4.5 
North Dakota......... PyporedlPA 82 4.4 
Bouthy Dakotann. «as cee + 75 88 4.3 
ING Wie OLM San: fr ayxe niet 86 87 3.8 
Pennsylvanians. anne. 5% 81 83 3.2 
ISAM SA Saleen eaie- ee nein . .68 65 3.1 
INES SOUL Ue seteyesc ac ceuhge tt at are = 59 72 2.0 
PAIS OLDOL Seti tt sara eis atta, vetoes 80 80 1325) 
Wmittedy States 6.0 so 7e.-tacr 69.7 80.7 100.0 

The average condition of buckwheat on Sep- 
tember 1 was 87.8, against 89.4 last month and 


86.5. The average condi- 
tion of flaxseed on September 1 was 82.5, as 
against 86.1 last month and a five-year average 
of 87. The average condition of barley when 
harvested was 81.2, against 83.1 last month and 
a ten-year average when harvested of 83.5. The 
preliminary estimate of the area of rye harvested 
is 1.9 per cent less than last year. The _ pre- 
liminary estimate of yield per acre is 16.4 bushels, 


a ten-year average of 


against 16.4 bushels last year and a_ ten-year 
average of 15.8. The indicated total production 
is 30,921,000 bushels. against 31,566,000 bushels 


finally estimated in 1907. 
is 92.7, 
Iowa appears to lead the corn states this season. 
A slight frost in the latter part of August did 
some injury to lowland crops, but the prospects 
on the whole are very bright. Professor Holden, 
the feed corn expert, estimates the yield at 350,- 
000,000 bushels, as against 290,000,000 by the gov- 
ernment, and a lesser amount by the state board. 
All things considered, Iowa will probably surpass 
all the other states this year, provided the weather 
continues favorable and the frost holds off. Oats 
in Iowa is very light, both in yield and in 
weight. Both crops are a trifle backward. 
Secretary Coburn’s report of August 28 on 
Kansas crop conditions gives an estimate of 73,- 
600,000 bushels on the wheat yield, the bulk re- 


The quality of the crop 
against 91.6 last year. 


ported as of “good merchantable quality,’”’ with 
the larger average yields in the northeastern 
counties. The corn condition is given as 68.7, a 


decline of 5.3 points from last year, which is 
offset, however, by the larger acreage, amounting 
to 243,403 acres more than last year. The big 
corn counties at the north show fine condition, 
and the yield for the entire state is estimated at 
185,000,000 bushels, against 155,000,000 a year ago. 


The regular annual meeting of the New York 
State Hay Dealers’ Association was held at Syra- 
cuse on August 11, with the largest attendance on 
record. Future prices were liberally discussed, and 
in view of the large crop, together with a liberal 
amount of the 1907 crop left over and the falling off 
of trade, the consensus of opinion was that a low 
range of values would prevail. A very interesting 
address on the “Value of Market Hay” was given 
by Mr. H. B. McClure. of the Washington Agri- 
cultural Department. The officers elected were: 
B. A. Dean of Auburn, president; D. S. Wright 
of Weedsport, vice-president; C. A. Coleman of 
Savannah, secretary; E. H. Dudley of Bath, treas- 
urer; directors, Edward Vreeland, Brooklyn; A. A. 
Hanks, Jersey City; F. B. Akin, Trumansburg: 
F. S. Smith, Boston. It was decided that in future 
the annual meeting should be of two days’ dura- 
tion, and be held at Syracuse. 


Grain men at Portland, Ore., on August 25, esti- 
mated that about 10,000,000 bushels of new crop 
in the Pacific Northwest had been sold. Nearly 
all this wheat was bought by a few exporters, the 
smaller dealers not being able to operate to a 
great extent because of the high prices offered by 
exporters. 


_ purchases, 
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HAY AND STRAW 


An 80-ton alfalfa mill has been opened at Wiley, 
Colo, 

J. Kuyrkendall 
Artesia, N. Mex. 

An alfalfa mill is to be 
ranch at Tehama, Cal. 

The new 15-ton alfalfa mill at Whitewater, Kan., 
has been put in operation, 

G. F, Ingram of Wichita, 
alfalfa mill at Beloit, Kan. 

Severe rains in the latter part of August caused 
some injury to the hay crop in Louisiana. 


is erecting an alfalfa mill at 


built on the Chance 


Kan., is building an 


An alfalfa mill will be constructed in connection 
with the sugar factory now going up at St. Francis, 
Kan. 

J. E. Murphy’s new $25,000 alfalfa mill at Echo, 
Ore., is about completed, and will be started up 
as soon as possible. 

G. Ellis, J. Coutts, Professor Deller and I. W. 
Brown have formed the “Colton Hay and Fodder 
Co.” at Colton,’ S. D. 

The old alfalfa mill of Hatch Bros., at Fowler, 
Kan., has been moved to a new location and is 
being entirely remodeled. 

The large hay barn at Kaufman, Tex., just com- 
pleted and filled by J. A. Anderson, was struck 
by lightning and burned cn August 19. 

A. G. Collins and A. H. Hill are planning the 
erection of an alfalfa meal mill at Burrton, Kan., 
to replace the one destroyed by fire last spring. 


The Otto Weiss Alfalfa and Stock Food Co, has 
determined to build a $3,000 addition to the plant 
at Wichita, Kan. Work will be commenced at 
once. 

The hay sheds owned by Henry McMorran, at 
Jeddo, Mich., were burned with their contents on 
August 15.’ The loss is $1,200, with $1,000 insur- 
ance. 

Machinery is now being installed in the Hutch- 
inson Alfalfa Products Co.’s plant at Hutchinson, 
Kan. Power will be furnished by a 140-horsepower 
gas engine. 

The last two weeks in August showed a very 
perceptible falling off in the hay trade in New 
York. Since September 1, however, the demand 
has increased, 

Two hundred and fifty delegates, representing 
twenty-six counties in Wisconsin, met at Grand 
Rapids in August to organize a potato and hay 
growers’ association, 

Work has been started on the construction of 
the new plant of the Salina Alfalfa Meal Co., at 
Salina, Kan. The work is under the direct super- 
vision of Manager Underwood. 

An alfalfa mill is being built at Dodge City, 
Kan., in connection with Martin Bros.’ elevator. 
The mill will be known as the “B. & M.” The new 
enterprise has been launched by H. R. Brown and 
Martin Bros. 

Last year’s shortage in the Tennessee hay yield 
has led the planters of the state to pay more at- 
tention to that crop this season, and the result 
is one of the best: hay crops in years. The pea 
hay is especially large and fine. 

The inspection of new hay at the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, which began on September 
1, has shown this season’s crop in that section to 
be of the finest quality. Favorable weather dur- 
ing the harvest greatly helped the farmers. 

E. N. Slocum of Dodge City, Kan., has made a 
proposition to the township board of Cimarron, 
Kans., to take over the old mill at that place, 
which is owned by the township, and transform 
it into an alfalfa mill. A final decision has not yet 
been reached. 


The United States consul at Cologne reports 
that no timothy is raised in Germany and not 
much of any distinctive grass for hay, “the fields 
seemingly producing a mixture of varieties much 
resembling the natural growth on an _ Illinois 
prairie.” This grass, when cut, yields exceedingly 
well, the lower growth being very heavy, owing 
to the fact that generally the meadows are irri- 
gated. Harvesting is done mostly by hand. Two 
crops are always taken from the .meadows an- 
nually and sometimes three. 


H. H. Driggs, chairman of Vice-Presidents of 
the National Hay Association, says: “We are con- 
fronted with the largest crop of hay we have had 
in years, and there is no part of the country but 
what seems to have had enough to take care of its 
own reguirements. Hence it will stand all mem- 
bers in hand to be exceedingly careful in making 
Last year our report showed 95 ‘per 
cent of a full crop throughout the hay producing 
states. However, this was not taken seriously 
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until after the railroads seemed to have an abun- 


dance of equipment; all know what happened 
then; to-day we are not only confronted with a 
large crop, but we have from 15 to 20 per cent 


of last year’s crop, which must be added.” 


THE NATIONAL ALFALFA MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The National Alfalfa Millers’ 
organized in Wichita, Kan., on 
About sixty representatives were present from 
five different states. Dr. J. T. Axtell of Newton, 
Kan., called the meeting to order and nominated 
F. K. Webster of Topeka, Kan., as temporary 
chairman, C. L. Wells was chosen secretary. 
After considerable discussion of freight rates, 
on question of organization a committee was ap- 


Association 
Aug. 18, 


Was 
L9OS. 


pointed to frame Constitution and By-laws and 
permanent organization. The committee reported 
in a-short time and a Constitution and By-laws 
similar to the Millers’ Club was adopted. Officers 


for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President—Dr. J. T. Axtell, Newton, Kan, 


First Vice-President—l. S. Woodward, Wichita. 
Kan. 

Second Vice-President—L. L. Wiles, Cherokee, 
Okla. 

Third Vice-President—H,. D, Yoder, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


iD YAd, A Seg 


AX TBI 
Fourth Vice-President—H. 
Colo. 

Secretary—Alva Wing, Wichita, Kan. 

Treasurer—H. C. Thompson, Wichita, Kan. 

Executive committee to consist of president and 
four vice-presidents. Committees on freight rates, 
weights, grades, etc., were appointed by the chair 
to report to the secretary. 

President Axtell 


Cassidy, 3oulder, 


then addressed the meeting as 
follows: 

“IT thank you, gentlemen, for the honor you 
have conferred upon me. I do consider it an 
honor to be president of the National Alfalfa 
Millers’ Association. Alfalfa milling, in my 
opinion, has a great future. One year ago but 
little was known or heard about it, to-day we 


have nearly fifty mills in operation or in processs of 
erection, and we have scareely begun. <A mill will 
be profitable in every town of all this alfalfa grow- 
ing country. The reason is this: To be kept in 
health and condition and make proper growth all 
animals need their food properly balanced. Ken- 
tucky blue grass pasture is one part protein to 
five parts carbo-hydrates, and experiment stations 
generally over the world have found that a 
similar proportion is about what is needed. Now 
an analysis of all the products of the farm, prairie 
hay, cane, kaffir corn, oats and wheat straw and 


all the grains, in fact everything raised on the 
farms in all this country except skimmed milk, 
wheat bran and alfalfa needs the addition of 


protein to make it a properly balanced or healthy 


food. Skimmed milk and bran cannot be _ pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities to supply the de- 
mand; we must then depend on alfalfa. 


“To ship our alfalfa we must bale it or grind 
it. In baling alfalfa we add nothing to its value 
as a food nor the method of feeding. Incidentally, 
we lose a large number of the leaves which are 


the cream of the alfalfa. Notice a bale that has 
been handled and shipped and it looks like a 
bundle of stems. There is the same waste by 
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throwing out of the manger and getting under 
foot and of leaving the stems or the leaves ac- 
cording to the taste of the animal fed. 

“The alfalfa meal has added from 25 to 40 per 
cent in digestibility by grinding, all the leaves 
are saved and it is fed with no waste whatever. 
It can also be mixed with the grain where it be- 
longs and a known quantity can be fed. The 
balers will go out of business where there is an 
alfalfa mill. Economy in shipping is also an im- 
portant item. Almost twice as much meal may 
be shipped in a car as of baled hay. Then it is 
in even 100-pound bags, so there is no trouble 
about weights. 

“We hear of wornout farms all over the East, 
and it is true we cannot continue to raise wheat 
year after year on even our fertile Kansas «farms. 
3ut we can raise a few crops of alfalfa and renew 
our soil. Think of raising five big crops of alfalfa 
a year and wonderfully increasing the value of 
your land while you are doing it! 

“A new industry is started in our midst, the 
extent of which cannot be estimated! About one 
ton of corn per acre or one-half ton of wheat 
per acre is a good average yield. From three to 
five tons of alfalfa may be raised on the same 
land. One pound of alfalfa meal added to a 
pound of corn is equal in feeding to two pounds 
of corn. The possibilities of alfalfa milling are 
wonderful! I am proud to be an alfalfa miller.” 

The meeting then adjourned. The next meeting 
will be held in Kansas City on the first Tuesday 
in February. 


ORGANIZATION AMONG ALFALFA GROWERS. 


Alfalfa farmers in the Southwest have begun to 
display a progressive and aggressive spirit. Within 
“the past few months some four associations have 
been formed among the growers. The earlier of 
these, the Roswell Alfalfa Co. and the Pecos 
Valley Alfalfa Association, have now been in op- 
eration for some time and have been signally 
successful. More recently the Mesilla Valley 
Alfalfa Growers’ Association at Las Cruces, N. M., 
and the Artesia Alfalfa Growers’ and Shippers’ 
Association, at Artesia, N. M., have been formed. 

An official of the Artesia Association explains 
their purpose as follows: “We aim to secure the 
best price possible for our hay, to obtain fair and 
equitable freight rates, to secure satisfactory ad- 
justment of excessive charges and unjust claims 
by commission. men or others, to secure from the 
railroad company prompt and adequate car 
service, to bring our alfalfa to the highest point 
of excellence, and to provide means for the em- 
ployment of inspectors, weighers, salesmen and 
other assistants necessary. Our Association has 
not in operation or contemplation a general ware- 
house for the holding of our crops; each member 
holds his produce until called for by the Associa- 
tion. Some of our members have warehouses of 
their own that will hold 10 to 15 carloads of hay, 
and other buildings of the same or larger ca- 
pacity are under contemplation. It has never 
been thought feasible to establish a central ware- 
house for the storing of alfalfa hay, for the reason 
that no matter how dry or how tight the bales 
are compressed, it will lose in weight and would 
be a very difficult matter to determine how much 
any single lot of hay would lose, for hay placed 
in different points in the room would lose more 
or less than hay placed in other parts of the 
same room.” 


ANNUAL MEETING OF MICHIGAN HAY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Michigan 
Hay Association was held at Flint on August 19 
and 20, with about one hundred and twenty mem- 
bers present. President Meacham called the meet- 
ing to order at 2 o'clock, Wednesday, in the as- 
sembly room of the Hotel Dresden. In his annual 
address the president briefly summarized existing 
conditions in the trade, and sounded a note of 
caution in regard to this year’s market, appealing 
to all to work in the interests of the Association. 

The president announced the following commit- 
tees: 

Auditing and Nominating—Smith Young, Henry Carr, 
Cc. W. Baker, O. E. Tracey. 

Committee on Place—Albert Todd, Mark Van Buskirk, 
Burdic A. Potter, W. B. Van Zandt, B. W. Walker. 

Committee on Resolutions—J. A. Heath, F. M. Shef- 
field, O. C. Brown, R. Switzer. 

A motion was made and passed that a senii- 
annual meeting be held in January. The remain- 
der of the session was given over to committee 
reports, addresses, and a discussion on crop con- 
ditions. 

The Thursday morning session began with the 
report of the chairman of the board of directors. 
Following this President Neizer of the ‘National 
Hay Association made a short address, appealing 
to members of the state Association to join in 
the national movement. Sectretary-Treasurer E. 'C. 
Forrest then presented his annual report, showing 
a total membership of one hundred and thirty- 


seven and a balance on hand of $335.39. Reports 
by the county vice-presidents were next in order, 
followed by a paper by W. A. Bunting, on “How 
Best to Eliminate Short Weights.” 

The committee on nominations reported as fol- 
lows: 

President—Mark Van Buskirk, Flint. 

Vice President—Geo. L. Hinchman, Hastings. 

Secretary-Treaurer—E. C. Forrest, Saginaw. 

Directors—W. H. Meacham, Holley; C. FE. Baker, 
Williamston; D. Mansfield, Remus; Frank Diamond, 
Maysville; J. L. Morris, Casnovia; Harry Recor, St. 
Clair, 

The report was approved. The committee on 
place reported Lansing as the place of holding 
the next meeting, which was also approved. After 
the report of the resolutions committee the con- 
vention adjourned, sine die, 


FIRES-CASUALTIES 


F, L. Warner’s Elevator at Ballard, Ill., burned 
on August 23, with a loss of $10,000. 

Lightning damaged the elevator of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., at Porter, Minn., on August 16. 

A bolt of lightning caused considerable damage 
to Carver’s Elevator at Shakopee, Minn., last 
month, 


Lightning recently set fire to the elevator at 
Alta, N. D., and the structure was burned to the 
ground. 


The grain warehouse of the Waterville Milling 
Co, at Waterville, Wash., collapsed recently. The 
loss is about $1,000. 


Willis Reames had his hand severely lacerated 
by a traveling scoop in the elevator at North 
Lewisburg, Ohio, last month. 

A fire originating at the exhaust valve caused a 
slight loss in the elevator of George Messelheiser 
at Alexander, Iowa, last month. 


Sparks from a locomotive caused a general fire 
at Grover Hill, Ohio, on August 15, in which 
Owen’s Elevator was destroyed, 

Fire in the warehouse of Straub & Sons, -at 
Helena, Ark., on August 14, destroyed several 
thousand dollars’ worth of grain. 

The Lyon Elevator Co.’s house at Alfred, N. D., 
was struck by lightning on August 28 and totally 
destroyed. The loss is covered by insurance. 

The elevator of A. R. Anderson at Elizabethtown, 
Ind., was destroyed by fire in August. The loss 
was about $8,000, with only $4,700 insurance. 

A small fire was discovered in John J. Guild’s 
elevator at Geneseo, Ill, on August 24, but was 
extinguished before it had done much damage. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Edmore, N. D., was 
totally destroyed by fire in August. The insurance 
is $5,500. The elevator will be rebuilt at once. 

The left leg of Charles Bechdel was so severely 
crushed in a belt carrier at the Rockwell Elevator 
in Chicago on August 25 that amputation may be 
necessary. 

A supposedly incendiary fire in the Canadian 
Pacific yards, at Minnedosa, Man., destroyed the 
grain elevator and considerable rolling stock on 
August 16, 

The Pacific Elevator at Granum, Alberta, was 
entirely destroyed by fire on August 30. The build- 
ing was filled with last year’s wheat, which was 
also destroyed. 

The Lyon Elevator at Denhoff, N. D., was struck 
by lightning recently and burned to the ground. 
Part of the contents was saved. The elevator will 
be rebuilt at once, 

The elevator of C. P. Dodd at 1406 Delaware 
Street, Louisville, Ky., was destroyed by a fire, 
supposedly set by tramps, on September 3. The 
loss is about $25,000. 

Tne elevator of the Geo. C. Harper Co., et Em- 
mons, Minn., was completely destroyed by tire in 
the middle of August. The loss is $4,500, partly 
covered by insurance. 

The Brinton Elevator at Roelyn, Iowa, owned by 
the S. J. Button Co., of Sheldon, Ill., was burned 
to the ground on August 29. The cause of the fire 
has not been ascertained. 


The elevator of A. Bigger at Jeddo, Mich., was 
destroyed by fire on August 15, with a loss of $10,- 
000, with $9,000 insurance. The fire was caused 
by a defective gas engine, 

The two elevators at Ridgeville; Ill., owned by 
Madden Bros., were destroyed by fire on Septem- 
ber 3. Twelve thousand bushels of oats stored in 
the elevators was also a total loss. 


The Gabel Elevator at Larned, Kan., was wrecked 
last month’ and 22,000 bushels of wheat Spread out 
on the:ground: The wreck was causéti’ by the 
loading of several car$ from the bottoin of ‘the 
big west bin; which caused’ the wheat at the’top 
to rush downward with a pressure sufficient to 


— 
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burst the walls. The loss is a severe one to the 
proprietors and to that section. Gabel Bros. will 
immediately rebuild. 


A fire at Flandreau, S. D., on September 3, de- 
stroyed the Farmers’ and Cargill Elevators at that 
place. Much grain was lost in the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator. The Cargill house was empty. 


A fire at Peotone, Ill., on August 24, totally 
destroyed the Brandt Hlevator, ruined the feed 
store of Martin & Arnold, and damaged a number 
of residences. The total loss is estimated at 
$20,000. 

The elevator of Deffenbaugh & Risser at Colum- 
bus Grove, Ohio, was wrecked by a boiler explosion 
on August 19. Curtis Lytle, the fireman, was in- 
stantly killed. The total loss will reach about 
$20,000. 

An incendiary attempt was made to burn the 
grain house being constructed by Z. Gingrich, at 
Meyerstown, Pa., last month, but the fire was dis- 
covered and extinguished before much damage 
was done. 

On August 23 the elevator of the Crown Milling 


-Co. at Belleville, Ill., was totally destroyeG by a 


fire of unknown origin. The loss on the elevator 
and its contents is about $30,000, partially covered 
by insurance. 

Fire caused a loss of $100,000 in the feed mill 
and elevator of A. A. Engle at Buffalo, N. Y., on 
August 22. The building was not a total loss, but 
the grain within it was ruined. The cause of the 
fire is unknown. 

The Neola Elevator at Persia, Iowa, recently 
collapsed with over 10,000 bushels of grain in stor- 
age, despite the fact that the building had been 
strengthened but a few hours before by the use 
of heavy timbers. 


The American Wholesale Grocer Grain Elevator 
at Newport, Ark., was struck by lightning Sep- 
tember 6 and burned to the ground. The loss, 
including the refrigerator plant and freight sheds, 
is about $35,000; heavily insured. 

Fire of an unknown origin destroyed the grain 
elevator and flour mill of the R. L. Houk Co. at 
Good Thunder, Minn., on September 7. The loss 
on the mill and elevator will reach $25,000, with 
about $10,000 on the stock. The insurance amounts 
to $20,000. y 

During repairs to the Farmers’ Elevator at Litch- 
field, Minn., on August 12, August Westerberg and 
Frank Nelson were badly hurt by a fall to the 
bottom of one of the wheat pits. Several bones 
were broken, but no more serious injuries were 
discovered. 


The Crystal Farmers’ Elevator Co.’s house at 
Voltaire, N. D., was struck by lightning on August 
28 and burned to the ground. Negotiations for the 
sale of the elevator to the Voltaire Farmers’ -Ele- 
vator Co. had been completed, but the papers had 
not been made out,so the loss falls on the Crystal 
Farmers’ Co. 

Underwood, N. D., was visited on August 26 by 
its second severe fire within a few months. Light- 
ning struck the Soo depot, which was burned, and 
the fire spread to the Farmers’ Elevator and the 
Eyres Elevator adjoining, both of which were de- 
stroyed. The total loss is about $15,000, nearly 
covered by insurance. 


The elevator of the Red River Transportation 
Co., near Oslo, N. D., is causing the company much 
trouble and expense. Although the elevator was 
placed on piling last year, it has started to slide 
very slowly toward the river, and in a very short 
time will be unsafe. Several engineers have ex- 
amined the elevator and determined to move it 
back on the river bank 100 feet from its present 
location, so as to get it on a firm foundation. 
The railroad track will be placed on piling be- 
tween the elevator and the river. A conveyor will 
be put in for the purpose of transferring the grain 
from the barges. 

The funeral of Miss Martha Williams, the daugh- 
ter of B. S. Williams, of Sheffield, Ill., one of the 
well-known grain dealers of that state, took place 
Sunday, August 6. Miss Williams and her mother 
were seriously injured on July 23, near Fairview, 
Colo., by the derailment of two carson a Colorado 
Springs & Cripple Creek railway train. In the 
party were Mr. and Mrs. Williams and daughter 
and Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Booth, the latter being 
Mr. Williams’ sister, and they had but recently 
gone to Colorado on a month’s outing. Miss Wil- 
liams died the day following from her injuries and 
Mrs. Williams was confined in St. Francis Hospital, 
Colorado Springs, until the first part of September, 
when she was able to be brought home to Shef- 
field, and is now on the way to recovery from her 
injuries. A number of grain men, friends of Mr. 
Williams, attended the funeral from Chicago. Mr. 
Williams succeeded his father in the grain business 
at Sheffield, and has been himself engaged in the 
grain interests there for upwards of thirty years. 
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IN THE COURTS 


Complaints have been made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the Boston & 
charges 
on grain shipments from Ogdensburg, N. Y., to 
Boston. 


Louis Canner, otherwise called Benjamin §S. 
Canner, doing business under the firm name of 
the Marshall Hay and Grain Company, has been 
petitioned into involuntary bankruptcy at Boston, 
Mass., at the instance of three creditors whose 
claims amount to $6,200. 


Creditors of C. D. Holbrook & Co. of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., have filed a petition in the federal 
court asking that the firm be adjudged bankrupt. 
The company, which was a copartnership of Chas. 
D. Holbrook and Edwin L. Olds, was engaged in 
buying and selling grain elevator machinery. 


The South Park Grain Co. of St. Joseph, Mo., 
has taken steps to liquidate and go out of busi- 
ness. A deed of trust has been filed with the 
county recorder, creating W. S. McLucas, man- 
ager of Byers Brothers’ Commission Co., 
of the firm’s entire business and property. 


Gail Bros. Grain Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
commenced suit in the Circuit Court of Cass 
County, Illinois, against the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern for $8,000, alleged to be due for 
damage owing to delay in shipment. The ship- 
ment in question was one of forty-three carloads 
and 


other points. 


The sheriff has taken possession of the elevator 
of the Chanute Grain Co. at Parsons, Kan., under 
a foreclosure of a chattel mortgage held by the 
First National Bank of Chanute for $11,000. The 
company operates elevators at Parsons, Chanute, 
Savonsburg, Stark, Walnut, 
St. Paul, Geneva, in’ Kansas, and Welch, Okla. 
The company expects to reach:a quick settlement 


‘and open all the elevators again’ within’ a short 


time, 


The Salem Flouring Mills at Salem, Ore., has 
filed a complaint in the Circuit Court, asking for 
an injunction to restrain the Oregon Electric Co. 
from lowering its bridge over the North Mill 
ditch, in that town. The plaintiff alleges that such 
lowering will obstruct the flow of water so that 
it will be unable to grind in the event that the 
mills should ever resume operation. The mills 
in question were destroyed by fire about three 
years ago, and as yet no steps have been taken to- 
ward rebuilding. 


Schulenberg Bros., proprietors of an elevator 
at Mardenis, Ind., have filed suit in the Circuit 
Court for $10,000 against H. C. Silver, formerly 
proprietor of the elevator at Mardenis, alleging 
breach of contract. Schulenberg Bros.. purchased 
their elevator at Mardenis-of H.C. Silver less than 
five years ago, the contract-of sale stipulating 
that the latter should not engage in similar busi- 
ness in that vicinity within five years. Last fall 


W. H. Silver began the construction of a new 
elevator at Mardenis, of which, the plaintiff 
claims, H. C. Silver is the actual owner. Mean- 


while the farmers of that section are profiting 
by the-competition of the two firms. 


C. M. Poole of Fort Worth, Texas, has filed 
suit in the District Court at Fort Worth for $30,- 
000 damages against the Fort Worth Grain and 
Elevator Co. The plaintiff, a long time employe 
of the company, was assigned to work in the 


machinery department on July 21, following a lay-: 


off due to sickness, and assured that all the ma- 
echinery was in good order and safe. While dis- 
charging his duties he was struck by a belt which 
broke near him, hurled upon an axle, and terribly 
lacerated, several ribs broken, and the _ spine 
permanently injured. He was taken out sup- 
posedly dead and only regained consciousness 
while the undertaker was preparing his body, nar- 
rowly escaping burial alive. In view of all this, 
the plaintiff asks damages to the above mentioned 
amount. 


Suit to enjoin the C., N. O. & T. P. Railroad 
and the L. & N. Railroad from dispensing with 
$1.50 per car compensation, for many years 
granted grain companies for loading cars, was 
filed by several grain firms in the United States 
Court, at Covington, Ky., on September 1. The 
railroads have not had the facilities for loading 
cars with grain, and the grain dealers have been 
performing the service for them. For this the 
railroads have been paying $1.50 a car. A recent 
order issued by the ogg hs dispenses with this 
pay after September 10.~ The- _ comipanies suing 
are: The Cincinnati Grain: Co.; ‘Interstate Grain 
Co., Van: Leunen Grain Co.” Eatly & Daniel Co., 
Union Grain & Hay ©o.;J.°H:: “Hermesch & ©o., 
Ellis & Felming, Aug. Ferger & Co. and the: Stand- 
ard Hay & Grain Co. 


trustee . 


te 
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ARBITRATION AWARDS. 


The arbitration committee of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association (I. A. Pribble, F. B. Bone- 
brake and C. A. Smith) on August 13 made the 
following decision: 

The Early Grain and Hay Co. vs. the C. B. 
Gaunt Grain Co.—In the above style case it ap- 
pears that the defendant, the C. B. Gaunt. Grain 
Co. of Wichita, Kan., sold the plaintiff, the Early 
Grain and Hay Co, of Amarillo, Tex., on February 
27, 1908, one car red-top cane seed, shipper’s 
weights and grades, and that the plaintiff alleges 
failure of the defendant to furnish the kind of 
seed contracted for. 

Your committee finds that the C. B. Gaunt 
Grain Co., in so far as the quality of the seed 
is concerned, have given the defendant all the evi- 
dence necessary to prove that they furnished the 
kind of seed contracted, although the question is 
not an issue, for the reason that the seed was 
sold shipper’s inspection. We, therefore, deny 
the plaintiff’s claim of $43.40 account alleged dif- 
ference between the kind of seed contracted for 
and the kind of seed shipped. 

However, your committee finds that the de- 
fendant has not furnished the proper affidavit of 
the weight of the cane seed in said car. There- 
fore, your committee award the Early Grain and 
Hay Co., the plaintiff, the full amount of shortage 
claimed by them, or 940 pounds, at $2.32 per ewt., 
or $21.50 less freight at $1.09 or $20.71. 

It is, therefore, ordered that the defendant, the 
Cc. B. Gaunt Grain Co., promptly pay to the 
plaintiff, the Early Grain and Hay Co., the amount 
of this award, $20.71, and the secretary is in- 
structed to return to the defendant his deposit 
fee. 

The same committee on August 27 
lowing decisions: 

Bennett Commission Co., plaintiff, Topeka, Kan., 
vs. A. W. Wickham & Co., defendant, Salina, 
Kan.—In the above-styled case your committee, 
after carefully examining all the papers furnished, 
and summing up the evidence adduced at the hear- 
ing of said case, in which the Bennett Commission 
Co. of Topeka, Kan., alleged a loss from failure, 
neglect and refusal of the defendant, A. W. Wick- 
ham & Co., Salina, Kan., to fill contract of sale 
for two cars dark No. 2 hard milling wheat, find 
that, according to Rule 4, under the heading ‘“Con- 
firmations,”’ the sale was never completed, as the 
defendant, upon receipt of plaintiff's confirmation, 
immediately notified them that they could not 
comply with the terms specified. 

We, therefore, deny that said plaintiff, the Ben- 
nett Commission Co., have any claim whatever 
upon. said defendant, A. W. Wickham & Co!, by 
reason Of alleged failure, neglect and refusal to 
filf contract aforesaid, and render our decision, 
according to Rule No. 4, which is as follows: 

“Upon receipt of said confirmation the parties 
hereunto shall carefully check all. specifications 
named therein and upon finding any difference 
shall immediately notify-other party to the con- 
tract by wire, except in the case of manifest 


made the fol- 


errors and differences of minor character, in which 
event notice by return mail will suffice.” 
Your committee further finds that had said 


plaintiff used proper business judgment in  pro- 
tecting his alleged sale, he could have easily 
secured the wheat to fill his contract, as by his 
own testimony he admits that the condition of 
the market between the time he alleges to have 
purchased this wheat and the expiration of al- 
leged contract there was no material change, and 
by reason of said sale not having been completed 
by the defendant, your committee considers all 
other testimony as immaterial and unnecessary. 

It is further ordered that the plaintiff, the Ben- 
nett Commission Co., deposit with the secretary of 
our association the costs of this case, $7.10, as per 
itemized statement attached hereto, and the sec- 
retary is instructed to return to the defendant 
his deposit fee. 

T. H. Bunch, plaintiff, Little Rock, Ark., vs. 
Cc. B. Tripp, defendant, Centralia, Kan.—This is 
a case wherein the defendant, C. B. Tripp of Cen- 
tralia, Kan., sold the plaintiff, the T. H. Bunch 
Co. of Little Rock, Ark., 3,500 bushels of No. 3 
or better white corn and 5,500 bushels of No. 38 or 
better mixed corn, destination weights and grades, 
which in this case would be Little Rock, Ark. 

The evidence furnished by the plaintiff shows 
that according to official grade certificates not a 
single car of this corn graded according to con- 
tract, but on the contrary six cars of this corn 
graded No. 4 and two cars “no grade.’ We 
further find that said plaintiff applied said cars 
on contract at a reasonable discount, which, ac- 
cording to the évidence furnished, your comimit- 
tee considers was equitable and just, 

However, your committee also finds that there 
is a general discrepancy in’ weights; the railroad 
weights on several-cars being much nearer invoice 
than, the: weights returned by the plaintiff, and: as 
the records in the case show that plaintiff had 
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made a proposition to the defendant to allow rail- 
road weights to govern in final settlement of said 
cars (the plaintiff agreeing to put in claim against 
the railroad company for said shortages, as it was 
apparent that grain was lost in transit), and tak- 
ing into consideration the facts as shown by both 


.the papers and the testimony in the hearing be- 


fore your committee, we unanimously decided, in 
justice to both parties, to compromise the differ- 
ences, and have, therefore, awarded the said plain- 
tiff the sum of $150. 

It is, therefore, ordered that the defendant, Mr. 
C, B. Tripp of Centralia, Kan., promptly pay to 


the plaintiff, the T. H. Bunch Company of Little 
Rock, Ark., the amount of this award, $150; and 
the costs of this case, which are $7.10, are to be 


equally divided between the parties hereto, de- 
tailed statement of said expenses attached. 


COURT DECISIONS 


[Prepared especially for the ‘‘American Elevator and 
Grain Trade’ by J. L. Rosenberger, LL.B., of the 
Chicago Bar.] 


Not Engaged in Interstate Commerce. 


The Supreme Court of the United States says 
that the sole question presented in the cases of 
Ware & Leland, plaintiffs in error, vs. Mobile 
County, and vs. State of Alabama, 28 Supreme 
Court Reporter, 526, was whether the Alabama 
statute was an attempt to regulate interstate com- 
merce in providing that “for each person engaged 
in the business of buying and selling futures for 
speculation or on commission, either for them- 
selves or for other persons, and each place of 
business commonly known as cotton exchanges, or 
stock exchanges, and sometimes called ‘bucket 
shops,’ in towns and cities of 20,000 inhabitants 
or more, $500; in all other towns and cities, $250; 
but this shall not be held to legalize any con- 
tract which would otherwise be invalid.” If the 
plaintiffs in error were shown to be engaged in 
interstate commerce, then the statute was void, 
as an attempt by a-state to regulate the com- 
merce which the Constitution of the United 
States places within the exclusive control of 
federal authority. 

The plaintiffs in error were brokers who took 
orders and transmitted them to other states for 
the purchase and sale of grain or cotton upon 
speculation. They were, in no just sense, common 
carriers of messages, as are the telegraph com- 
panies. For that part of the transactions, merely 
speculative and followed by no actual delivery, 
it cannot be fairly contended that such contracts 
are the subject of interstate commerce, and con- 
cerning such of the contracts for purchases for 
future delivery as resulted in actual delivery of 
the grain or cotton, the stipulated facts showed 
that when the orders transmitted were received 
in the foreign state the property was bought in 
that state and there held for the purchaser. The 
transaction was thus closed by a contract: com- 
pleted and executed in the foreign state, although 
the orders were received from another state. 
When the delivery was upon a contract of sale 
made by the broker the seller was at liberty 
to acquire the cotton in the market where the 
delivery was required or elsewhere. He did not 
contract to ship it from one state to the place 
of delivery-in another state. And though it was 
stipulated that shipments were made from Ala- 
bama to the foreign state in some instances, that 
was not because of any contractual obligation so 
to do. In neither class of contracts, for sale or 
purchase, was there necessarily any movement of 
commodities in interstate traffic because of the 
contracts made by the brokers. 


These contracts were not, therefore, the sub- 
jects of interstate commerce any more than in 
the insurance cases, where the policies are or- 


dered and delivered in another state than that of 
the residence and office of the company. The 
delivery, when one was made, was not because 
of any contract obliging an interstate shipment, 
and the fact that the purchaser might thereafter 
transmit the subject matter of purchase by means 
of interstate carriage did not make the contracts 
as made and executed the subjects of interstate 
commerce. 

The court is of the opinion that the Supreme 
Court of Alabama correctly held that the transac- 
tions of the plaintiffs in error were not interstate 
commerce, 


Chippewa Falls, Wis., on August 19 had the un- 
usual phenomenon in the Northwest of a 23-acre 
field of corn in the town of Lafayette, which was 
then ready for harvest. The corn was planted on 
May 12.. It was of the dent variety and the origi- 
nal.seed wa purchased twenty-five years ago by 
Mr. Melville. Practically all the other corn in that 
vicinity wilt not be ready: for: harvest. until Sek 
latter part of September. 
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Iver Rasmussen is now buying grain at Kloten, 
b, (aee 

L. A. Leeman has taken charge of an elevator 
at Northrop, Minn. 

H. L. Dorn has charge of 
at Sheldon, N. D. 

George Smith is with the Christensen Elevator 
at Lewisville, Minn. 

William Nott has secured an interest in an ele- 
vator at Ross, N. D. 

J. EB. Hoff has taken charge of the Blewett Ele- 
vator at Melville, N. D. 

Chas. A. Morey is now buying grain for W., I. 
Thompson at Egan, S. D. 

L. Bennett has taken charge of the new Parker 
Elevator at Hadley, Minn. 

A. J. ‘Kelly is managing the 
at Minneota, Minn., this year. 

A. Jacobson has taken charge of Mooers & Co.'s 
levator at Kerkhoven, Minn. 

H. Van Uden has taken charge of the Sleepy 
Eye Elevator at Tracy, Minn. 

Fred Bursch has assumed charge of the Pacific 
Elevator at Wood Lake, Minn. ; 

Martin Dahl is buying for the Thorpe Elevator 
at Flaming, Minn., this season. 

H. L. Lynde has taken charge of 
E'evator at Bird Island, Minn. 

Frank Muney has assumed management of 
Rex Elevator at Hayfield, Minn. 

W. C. Blatt will be agent for the Royal Elevator 
Co. at Courtenay, N. D., this year. 

Bert Dawson has assumed charge of 
Huntting Elevator at Pukwana, S. D. 

Elmer Heck has charge of the elevator of J. P. 
Coffey at Trosky, Minn., this season. 

Carl Broderson has taken over the Broderson & 
McDermott elevator at Kramer, N. D. 

F. A. Kellogg has taken the position of traveling 
auditor for the Homestead Elevator Co. 

John Burgan will have charge of the Crown 
Elevator at Wheaton, Minn., this year. ; 

H. O. Evenson has resigned his position with the 
Cargill] Elevator Co. at Litchfield, Minn. 

K. S. Nelson is now manager and buyer for the 
Security Elevator Co. at Gibbon, Minn. 

Lawrence Crogan has assumed management of 
the Amenia Elevator at Foxhome, Minn. 


the Acme Elevator 


Mutual Elevator 


the Poehler 


the 


the 


D. A. McKee will buy grain for the LaCrosse 
Elevator Co. at Racine, Minn., this, year. 
Lars Odegard has taken charge of the Geo. 


C. Harper Co.’s elevator at Bantry, N. D. 

J. M. Higgins has accepted a position as manager 
ef the E. A. Brown Elevator at Alta, Iowa. 

T. C. Butler of Heron Lake, Minn., is now man- 
aging the Benson Elevator at Jeffers, Minn. 

E. L. Briggs will have charge of Greig & Zec- 
man’s Elevator at Superior, Wis., this year. 

John Thorvilson has accepted a position 
the Northland Elevator Co. at Adams, N. D. 

H, E. Hanson, formerly wheat buyer at Smith 
Lake, has acquired a house at Cokato, Minn. 

F. R. Knittel will buy grain for the Victoria 
Elevator Co. at Anamoose, N. D., this year. 

G. B. Plummer has been appointed agent for 
the Federal Elevator Co. at Muskoda, Minn. 

Frank Farmer has accepted the position of 
ager for the Algoma Grain Co., Algoma, Wis. 

A. E. Bruce of Lakota, N. D., has assumed 
agement of Aird’s Elevator at Brocket, N. D. 

Arch. Thompson has taken charge of the ele- 
vator of S. C. Stevenson at Rochester, Minn. 

Frank Kirwan is buying for the Columbia Ele- 
vator Co.’s house at Olivia, Minn., this year. 

Milo Billings has assumed his duties as buyer 
at the Van Dusen Elevator at De Smet, S. D. 

Neil Sullivan has resigned his position as grain 
buyer for the flouring mill at Albert Lea, Minn. 

Anton Nystrom of Souris, N. D., will manage the 
Acme Elevator at Maddock, N. D., this season. 

E. G. Christgau will manage the LaCrosse Ele- 
vator Co.’s plant at Dexter, Minn., this season. 

Fletcher Martin has accepted a position with 
the Columbia Elevator Co. at Wood Lake, Minn. 

Charles Hanson is managing the Duluth Ele- 
vator Co.’s house at Kandiyohi, Minn., this year. 

O. A. Rolland has succeeded John Owen as grain 
buyer for Ostroot Bros.’ Elevator at Wallace, S. D. 

A. E. Connor has sold out his interest in the 
grain firm of Hewett & Connor, at Arlington, S. D. 

George Bradsbaw has resigned bis position as 
manager of the Farmers’ Elevator at Corsica, S. D., 


with 


man- 


man- 
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to take charge of the Betts Elevator at Armour, 
Ss. D. 

Alfred Olson has accepted the position of grain 
buyer for the Erie Elevator at Underwood, N. D. 

Walter Anderson of Anamoose, N. D., has taken 
charge of the Royal Elevator at Kenmare, N. D. 

A. O. Richardson has taken charge of the ele- 
vator of the Park Rapids Milling Co. at Menahga, 
Minn. 

Albert Hokanson has assumed management of 
the Hokanson Grain Co.’s elevator at Lemmon, 
s,s 

P. W. Tracy has purchased the Barrick Elevator 
at Delmar, Iowa, and installed Frank Oake as 
manager. 

C, J. Price is managing the elevator of Grieg & 
Zeeman at Sherburn, Minn., this year, succeeding 
L. J. Dahl. 

Merle McCoy has been installed as manager of 
the Hinds Elevator Co.’s West Elevator at Con- 
way, Kan, 

Valentine Hegler, formerly of Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
is now managing the Eagle Mill Co.’s elevator at 
Cobden, Minn. 

T. A. Juvrud 
buyer for the 
Egeland, N. D. 

O. G. Nordmarken has secured the services of 
Robert Hunter as grain buyer for his elevator at 
Granville, N, D. 

William Thompson has accepted a position with 


has succeeded W. 


Northland Elevator Co. at 


the Minneapolis and Northern Elevator Co. at 
Halstead, Minn. 

R. E. Lee has removed from Brinsmade_ to 
Hurdsfield. N. D., where he will have charge of 


the Star Elevator. 

J. L. Neil, formerly with the Pacific Elevator Co., 
has entered the market at Colfax, Wash., as an 
independent buyer. 

W. D. Bangs has acquired the F. E. Fee Elevator 
at Olmstead, N. D., and is doing a general grain 
business at that place. 

Charles Bottemiller is buying wheat this season 
at Bertha, Minn., for the lessees of the Interstate 
Elevator at that place. 

Joseph Harrington has removed from Armour, 
S. D., to Corsica, S. D., where he is managing the 
elevator of Wait & Dana. 

Morgan Theophilus has removed from Montrose, 
S. D., to Iroquois. S. D., having purchased an 
elevator at the latter place. 

J: H. Ruddy, agent for 
Co., at Darfur, Minn., was 
cently, and severely injured. 

Lew Moll has accepted a position as manager of 
the elevator of the Ransom County Immigration 
Association at Bordulac, N. D. 


W. D. Canning has taken charge of the Ridge- 
land grain house at Ridgeland, Wis., succeeding 
A. L. Pongratz, who has resigned. 

D. L. Lytle has sold his string of elevators on 
the Thief River line and removed to Beach, N. D., 
where he has purchased an elevator. 

Clyde J. Sawyer of Tulsa, Okla., has been 
chosen as Oklahoma agent for the Rea-Patterson 
Mill and Elevator Co, of Coffeyville, Kan. 

Charles Page has resigned the managership of 
the Farmers’ Elevator at Burr, Neb., and accepted 
a position with the Central Granaries Co. at [lk 
Creek, Neb. 

The Minnesota and Western Elevator Co. has 
transferred George A. Buttery from Rolla, N. D., 
to Wibaux, Mont. P. H. McLean succeeds Mr. 
Buttery at Rolla. 

The Woodworth Elevator Co. has among its 
agents this season: W. S. Reid, Egeland, N. D.; 
George Ebbenhauser, Adams, N. D.; C. E. Kielty, 
Waubun, Minn. 

Among the Atlantic Elevator Co.’s agents for 
this season will be: Louis Abrahams, Cuba, N. D.: 
John Wicklund, Nicholson, N. D., and Allef Lof- 
thus, Fairdale, N. D. 

Agents for the Carlon Elevator Co. are re- 
ported as follows: James Van der Berge, Douglas, 
S. D.; S. R.. Zylstra, Lake Andes, S. D.: W) T: 
Morton, Geddes, S. D. 

Frank Poseley has accepted a position as buyer 
for the Lyon Elevator at McClusky, N. D., this 
season, succeeding Leon St. Jaques, who has been 
transferred to Heaton, N. D. 

G. S. Clarke has resigned his position with the 
Heising Elevator Co. at Kloten, N. D., and will 
become superintendent of a line of elevators, with 
headquarters at Hanley, Sask. 


The following men are reported as agents for 
the Imperial Elevator Co. for this season: E. 
Quinn, Knox, N. D.; Morgan Burke, Pleasant Lake, 
N. D.; P. E. Byrnes, Considine, N. D.; D. H. Me- 


the Western Elevator 
struck by a ball re- 
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be 
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Hughes, Rolette, N. D.; H. L. Gran- 
Ville, N. D. 

The De Wolf-Wells Co, has purchased the Min- 
nesota and Iowa Elevator at Granada, Minn., giviug 
the company two elevators at that place. Truman 
Hall has charge of both houses. 

Among the Monarch Elevator Co.’s buyers this 
season will be: O. C. Parks, White Rock, S. D.; 
L. A. Anderson, Everdell, Minn.; L. B. Smith, 
Renville, Minn.; A. H. Johnson, La Moure, N. D. 

The Empire Elevator Co. has appointed the 
following agents for this season: E. Erickson, 
Montevideo, Minn.; F. T. Gruba, Hurricane, S. D.; 
T. F, Henderson, Newark, S. D.; E. F, Heim, 
Lemmon, S. D. 

G, Gunderson, formerly agent for the St. Anthony 
and Dakota Co, at Mohall, N. D., has purchased a 
one-fourth interest in the Connate & Nelson Ele- 
vator Co. and thereby becomes manager of their 
house at Mohall, 


W. H. Killingsworth, one of the firm of the 
Denison Grain Co., of Denison, Tex., was married 
on September 2 to Miss Sadie Armstronz, of San 
Antonio, Tex. Mr, and Mrs, Killingsworth will re- 


Irwin, 


_ side at Denison. 


The Cargill Elevator Co. has appointed the fol- 
lowing agents for this season: S. J. Sanborn, 
Racine, Minn.; Math Theisen, Northtown, Minn.; 
Joseph Wigdahl, Plana, S. D.; W. M. Waldron, 
Spring Valley, Minn. 

A. J. McLaughlin has turned over the buying 
at the McLaughlin Elevator at Starkweather, 
N. B., to Boyd Freeborn. Mr. McLaughlin will 
spend the year in looking after the general busi- 
ness of the company. 

R. EB. Tearse, of the Western Elevator Co., has 
removed from Winona, Minn., to Chicago, where 
he will take charge of his firm’s terminal elevators 
and eastern sales. Mr. Tearse is residing at 4931 
Lake Avenue, Chicago. 

C. H. Lane has resigned as manager of the 
Farmers’ Exchange at Charles City,-Iowa, in order 
to give his entire time to farming. E. O. Mosdorf 
has been selected to fill the vacancy caused by 
Mr. Lane’s resignation. 

Among the Northwestern Elevator Co.’s agents 
for this season are: F. H. Adams, Thompson, 
N. D.; A. L. Johnson, Granite Falls, Minn.: W. A. 
Wolff, Gibbon, Minn.; James Fermoyle, Johnson, 
Minn.; F. E. Bushnell, Jasper, Minn. 

Manager A. L, Johnstone, of the Milwaukee 
Elevator Co., has retired, and James Mander has 
succeeded him at Milwaukee. Mr. Johnstone will 
engage in the grain business independently, with 
offces at 405 Mitchell Building, Milwaukee. 

After spending twenty-two years in the employ 
of the Empire Elevator Co., eleven as a manager 
and eleven as traveling auditor, Frank Sugden, of 
Stewart, Minn., has purchased the Crown Elevator 
at that place and will conduct it personally. 


The following grain buyers have been engaged 
by the Atlas Elevator Co.: G. A. Buss, Rockham, 
S. D.; Clarence Bennett, Perkins, Iowa; R. I. 
Harding, Henton, lIowa; William Christensen, 
Tyler, Minn.; Charles E. Smith, Raymond, S. D. 

Edwin McManus, superintendent for the Cargill! 
Elevator Co., at Superior, Wis., for several years. 
has been transferred to Minneapolis, where he will 
represent his firm on the floor of the exchange. 
Louis Ramstad succeeds to Mr. McManus’ position 
at Superior. 

Among the agents for the Western Elevator Co. 
this season will be: D. E. Ersley, Elgin, Minn.; 
J. W. Canfield, Minneiska, Minn.; F. H. Tupper, 
Howard Siding, Wis.; Paul Strunk, Burchard, 
Minn.; R. R. Stevenson, Colo, Iowa; C. T. Stewart, 
Primghar, Iowa. 

The St. Anthony & Dakota-.Elevator Co. has 
appointed the following buyers for this season: 
P. H. Ramstad, S. Crookston, Minn.; John Mc- 
Enroe, Donaldson, Minn.; J. H. Thompson, Milton, 
N. D.; James Tolland, Fosston, Minn.; A. F. Dreb- 
low, Russia, Minn. 

The following men have been appointed elevator 
managers by the Great Western Elevator Co.: 
L. J. Dahl, Sherburn, Minn.; Charles Danielson, 
Marietta, Minn.; Milo E. Coffey, Morton, Minn.; 
Dell Sturdevant, Monterey, Minn.; Louis H. Wall- 
ner, Revillo, S. D. 

The Andrews Grain Co. has engaged the fol- 
lowing agents: Theodore Landru, Buttzville, 
N. D.; H. A. Strehlow, Wadena, Minn.; F. A. 
Knudson. Pingree, N. D.; F. A. Stavely, Oriska, 
N. D.; William Peterson, Marion, N. D.; Jacob 
Knudson, Northwood, N. D. 

A. M. £cott, district agent for the Interior Ware- 
house Co. for Eastern Washington eight years, 
since the company was formed, has resigned. Mr. 
Scott is one of the best known grain men in the 
Northwest, having been in charge of one of the 
Palfour-Guthrie Co.’s docks at Portland for seven 
years, 


. 
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BARLEY and MALT 


Early barley receipts in Minneapolis have been 
unusually heavy, and all indications point to a 
record-breaking crop. 

Boone County, Iowa, has what it claims is the 
champion barley field. William Winters, a farmer 
of that county, has a field of barley which is 
yielding over fifty bushels to the acre. 

The Minneapolis barley market has developed 
much activity as the receipts have increased. 
The arrivals of barley have been somewhat un- 
even in eee but on the whole average better 
than last year’s crop. The market is divided 
between maltsters and mixers, with the maltsters 
buying rather cautiously, 

Rather paradoxical is the attitude of the West- 
ern and Northwestern farmers, who seem disposed 
to hang on to their oats when commanding $1.56 
per cental (50 cents per bushel), but are selling 
barley freely (250 cars in Minneapolis in two 
days) on the basis of $1.84 per cental, Chicago 
(64 cents per bushel). The mixers have been 
the best buyers of barley, as a profit of 22 cents 
per 100 is had when put out as oats. Feeders 
claim that a mild barley mixture helps rather 
thau hurts the products. Barley relatively seems 
cheap and should the maltsters take hold freely, 
as they are likely to do soon, the price could 
easily be advanced.—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


THE BARLEY CROP OF 1908. 


The Brewers’ Daily Bulletin of August 15 makes 
the following estimate of the total yield of barley 
for 1908: 

“The estimated barley area in Minnesota is 
1,282,000 acres; North Dakota, 940,000 acres, and 
South Dakota 928,000 acres. The average yield 
for Minnesota is 32.6 bushels; for North Dakota, 
23.6 bushels, and South Dakota 32.2 bushels. This 
would make a crop of 40,163,200 bushels for Min- 
nesota; 22,184,000 bushels for North. Dakota, and 
29,881,600 bushels for South Dakota, which is a 
total of 92,228,800 bushels against 62,434,000 
bushels last year.” 

E. P. Bacon Company, Milwaukee, give the fol- 
lowing summary (in part) of 450 replies from the 
states named: 

“Wisconsin reports indicate a greater produc- 
tion than last year on account of some increase in 
acreage and materially larger yield, being about 
the same as the crop of 1906. Quality varies 
somewhat, but on the average is choice. The 
berry is generally plump, only a small percentage 
being reported light weight and no damage sut- 
ficient to cause unsoundness. Color is generally 
good, a large majority of the reports being to 
that effect, although some indicate considerable 
discoloration. 

“Minnesota reports are from the southern and 
western barley sections of the state and indicate 
somewhat larger production on account of latger 
acreage and slight increase in yield. Quality 
averages good, ranging from feed barley to 
choice malting. but largely the latter. The berry 
is mainly medium or plump, only about 25 per 
cent of the reports advising light weight and 
no damage sufficient to cause unsoundness. Color 
reports indicate more or less discoloration, about 
two-thirds being to that effect. Acreage estimates 
average 7 per cent increase. Yield estimates 
average 26 bushels, or about the same as the 
erops of 1907 and 1906. 

“Towa reports indicate material increase in pro- 
duction as compared with last year on account of 
increase in acreage and larger yield per acre. 
Quality is variable, but averages good, a large 
percentage being choice. The berry is mostly 
plump, only a small number of the reports ad- 
vising “light weight” and no damage sufficient to 
cause unsoundness. Color reports indicate more 
or less discoloration on account of moisture be- 
fore harvesting, but about one-half advise no 
damage in that respect. 

“South Dakota reports indicate somewhat larger 
production as compared with last year on ac- 
count of increase in acreage and larger yield per 
acre. Quality is variable and generally inferior 
to last crop. The berry is lacking in plumpness, 
the majority of the reports being to that effect 
and about one-fifth advise “light weight.” No 
damage is reported sufficient to cause material 
unsoundness. Color is uneven, the larger part 
being more or less discolored, only about one- 
fifth. of the reports advising no damage in that 
respect. Acreage estimates average about 8 per 
cent increase. Yield per acre estimates range 
from. 15 to 50 bushels, and average about 27 
bushels. : 

“Since the larger part of-the reports were re- 
ceived from which the above summary was made, 
there -have -been heavy rains. throughout the 


Northwest, which will probably result in further — 


damage, especially in South Dakota and Minne- 
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sota, where a large percentage of the barley is 
still in the shock.” 

The Western Brewers’ twentieth annual crop 
report summarizes the several hundred reports 
substantially as follows: 

“We find that our last year’s acreage of 6,488,- 
000 acres, with a production of 153,597,000 bush- 
els, has been increased to an acreage of 6,702,150 
acres, With a production of 170,703,344 bushels, 
and divided as follows: 

Acreage. Yield, bu. 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 

South and North Dakotas... .4,640,650 125,056,444 

CAI ETD ge (pa ol ccray sere ae ears 1,040,000 20,000,000 


MONTANA, eeu. sire Ao Re eon 17,000 500,000 
Kansas and Nebraska....... 476,000 5,000,000 
ING ORItS Bienes ee ai a es 79,000 1,875,000 
IACI REN” i aoe ad hte ane 68,000 1,406,000 
IES oes: e 2 Acs entree e Ate eene a 25,000 600,000 
(COLOR AON cai te. cutie oe ce 25,000 1,000,000 
RONG Stn orien Aten hie erens 40,000 2,181,000 
NVASMETOTOM |) 4s.) St oaent vice 65,000 6,649,000 
ORE POT bere saat cb mg sures is 64,000 2,562,000 
Kighteen other states which 

produce more or less barley. 165,000 3,874,000 


Grand total 170,703,444 
“The foregoing figures are estimates based on 
the acreage as furnished by the Agricultural. De- 
partment, and are estimated in measured bushels. 
The average test, however, of this year’s crop 
being not to exceed 45 pounds to the bushel, we 
should deduct the difference between that and 
the usual weight of a bushel of barley, which is 
48 pounds to the bushel, thus leaving the residue 
to be 160,134,885 bushels, as against 156,578,000 
measured bushels of last year, as given by the 
government in a.December, 1907, report. 

“On the whole, this year’s barley crop may be 
considered a good one as viewed from the stand- 
point of a maltster and brewer. It is what may 
be designated a mixed crop, neither very choice 
nor very poor as to quality. There is enough 
bright, and plump barley in some of the states, 
like California, Washington, Idaho, Wisconsin and 
Iowa, to- meet the demands of those who are in 
quest of very choice malt, while there is plenty 
of mixed barley that is bound to more than 
supply the requirements of.the malting as well 
as the mixing trade of the country. 

“As to prices, more than at any time in the 
history of the trade they will be regulated by 
the price of oats. If oats should prove to be 
a deficient crop the price of barley will be main- 
tained, as mixers will use the barley for mixing 
with oats; otherwise barley cannot go to the 
extreme prices it did last season.” 


Adodeas is) Aoeate 6,702,650 


THE BARLEY SITUATION. 


“Our last government crop. report reduces the 
barley crop from 178,000,000 to 168,000,000 bushels, 
but this cannot include the 25 per cent reduction 
in California, where we had a short crop in i907 
of 27,000,000, against 39,000,000 bushels in. 1906. 
This year it will be about 21,000,000 bushels, on 
account of the lack of moisture in the spring. 
The Pacific Coast helped us out last season with 
about 10,000,000 bushels, but this season will need 
all they have themselves. And not alone have 
they a short crop, but also the quality is off, and 
they claim to have 25 per cent less brewing barley 
than last year and will have to call on us for 
malt. With us, east of the Rockies, matters have 
not improved. Te 

“T am neither bull nor bear,’ says W. H. Prinz 
in the American Brewers’ Review. “My only in- 


terest is to improve the quality of the barley; but’ 


what can we expect out of the large part of de- 
teriorated seed barley sown by the farmer and the 
loose methods used in handling the barley during 
and after harvest? As long as the buyers at the 
country stations make little distinction between 
cne grade of barley and another, and pay about 
the same prices, the farmer does. not care; and 
when I learned the prices the farmer heretofore 
got, I did not wonder that they were learning and 
starting their own elevators, and trying to sell 
their grain direct to the consumer. 

“What we need is a universal system of valua- 
tion, one which the maltster will and can go by. 
Now, no barley buyer pays any attention to the 
erading, except when it is in his favor. Of course, 
when we take into consideration the qualification 
of the men engaged in sampling and grading, we 
do not wonder why it is so. To change existing 
conditions that have been used for years is not 
casily done, but where there is something wrong 
it must be changed sooner or later. In Europe 
they. met with much opposition, but have finally 
changed their mode of. valuation, in barley; and 
I think now neither farmer, barley buyer nor 
maltster would want to go back to-the old order. 
What we must do is‘to work together, and if 
matters do not always come our way, keep at it 
for the common good,” 
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Corn properly 
dried is in 
demand the 
world over. 


THE ELLIS 
GRAIN DRIER 


owing to its peculiar 
patented features, can 
dry rapidly and evenly 
at a temperature no 
greater than summer 
heat, leaving the grain 
in a natural condition, 
kernels not broken, 
free from meal and 


color unimpaired. 


For particulars 
address 


Ellis Drier Co. 


147 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Charters for 1909 have been made at head of » 


the lakes for 2 cents on wheat and flour to Buf- 
falo, including winter storage. 

Port Arthur, Texas, has begun shipping this 
year’s grain to Europe and expects to handle 
considerable grain from the Kansas Southern. 

Surveying of the new Winnipeg-Hudson Bay 
Railroad has begun, and the Dominion government 
expects to have the line in operation within three 
years, 

The Dominion Marine Association, an organiza- 
tion of Great Lakes vessel owners, has made a 
rate of seven cents a bushel for carrying 1908 
grain from Fort William to Montreal, the same as 
last year. 

Notwithstanding the opposition thereto, it is the 
general impression in Atlanta that the increased 
rates on grain, hay and flour into Southern ter- 
ritory, which became effective August 1, will not 
be interfered with by the Commerce Commission. 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association has filed 


with the Railroad Commission a complaint, ask- 
ing for the restoration of the old car service 
rules in force prior to August 1, the new rules 


being alleged to be more unfair and less reason- 
able than the former ones. 

The Chicago Board of Trade transportation de- 
partment has given notice that the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad has removed its restrictions on the 
handling of grain through elevators located on 
Western roads when destined for the Atlantic sea- 
board and Eastern points. This will give the 
transit privilege through all elevators in the Chi- 
cago district. 

The New York Public Service Commission of 
the district comprising the state outside of New 


York City, will hereafter, on Monday of each 
week, furnish to the press, to chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade and other commercial 


organizations a statement of the changes in rates 
filed during the week ended Friday preceding on 
freight, express and passenger traffic on railroads 
in the state. 

The Rock Island has announced that, instead of 
adopting the uniform bill of lading recommended 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, it will 
put into effect what is known as a “clean” bill of 
lading, with no conditions as to the liability of 
the carrier except those imposed by the common 


law. The North-Western, Santa Fe and the Bur- 
lington roads have announced that they will 
adopt the uniform bill of the Commission. 


New Orleans exporters, in order to, restore the 
parity of that city with Galveston, will probably 
attack the contract by which the Southern Pa- 
cific pays an “elevation allowance” to the lessee 
of the Sunset Elevator at Galveston. They will 
endeavor to show that the allowance constitutes a 
discrimination against New Orleans because the 
lessee is enabled because of the allowance to pay 


more for their grain in the grain producing ter- 
ritory, and to sell it at lower prices than can 
other firms. 


The Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association has filed 
with the state railroad commission a complaint 
against the Missouri Pacific Railway Co., alleging 
that said road is discriminating against certain 
members of the Association because grain cars at 
certain points are not furnished with inside or 
grain doors. The complaint recites that the com- 
pany at all competitive and terminal points sup- 
plies inside doors to all cars to be used for the 
shipment of grain in bulk, but at points where 
there is no competition it does not furnish the 
doors or the material to make them. 

The Union Pacific Railway Co. has _ notified 
Secretary Smiley of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association that it “will at once discontinue mak- 
ing the deduction of one-fourth of one per cent 
in the settlement of claims for loss and damage 


to grain. Each and every claim will be settled 
strictly on its merits without any fixed deduc- 
tions.”” The freight traffic manager of the Mis- 


souri Pacific says that company in the future will 
“stand on the merits of the various claims without 
any fixed deductions.” As all Kansas lines have 
voluntarily agreed to discontinue the practice of 
making deduction on claims for loss in transit, it 
disposes of a general cause for complaint. 

The boycott of the Rock Island by the business 
men of Omaha came to an end on August 24. 
The fight began when the Rock Island refused to 
make rates which would permit grain to stop at 
Omaha for cleaning and grading, although this 
privilege was granted to several other Missouri 
River markets. Omaha business men felt this 
was a discrimination against Omaha and in re- 
taliation refused to route any freight over the 
Rock Island lines and ordered all their freight 
from the East to come over other lines. The 
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boycott a!so extended to the Frisco lines, which 
are controlled by the Rock Island. The Rock 
Island declared this unfair and to get even re- 
fused Omaha other concessions. On August 24 
the Rock Island notified the Commercial Club that 
it was ready to place Omaha on a parity with 
other Missouri River terminals and asked that the 
boycott be withdrawn, which was done. 


The Chicago Board of Trade transportation de- 
partment announces: “Effective Sept. 12, 1908, 
the Santa Fe Railway names its proportional 
rates of 12 cents per hundred pounds on corn and 
oats and 13 cents per hundred pounds on wheat 
from Kansas City, St. Joseph, Mo., Argentine, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Leavenworth, Kan., 
when originating beyond, to Cincinnati, O., apply- 
ing only on traffic destined to southeastern and 
Carolina territories. This business is routed via 
Chicago and the Chicago, Cincinnati &  Louis- 
ville railroad, with transit privileges, and equal- 
izes the rates via Chicago now made via St. 
Louis, Memphis and other gateways to Carolina 
territory. We expect to obtain from lines south 
of Cincinnati the same rate as applies on business 
destined to southeastern territory when , routed 
via gateways other than Chicago, announcement 
of which will be made when such basis of rates 
is obtained.” 

Grain men at Buffalo are of the belief that the 
Erie Canal boatmen are either in collusion with 
the railroads to maintain high grain rates by 
tidewater or mean to work the traffic for all it 
will stand. At any rate, they are demanding 5 
cents per bushel, whereas 3 cents has been for 
many years above the average rate and always 
a profitable one. It is now proposed by shippers 
to organize a company to build and operate their 
own boats. The fact is discouraging, however, 
that while it was expected the barge canal would 
be ready for business within five years from the 
time work was begun, it will not be so finished, 
although that might have been the case if the 
work had. been pushed with the celerity demanded 
by business considerations. The delays are so 
great that both capitalists and those associated 
with them up the lakes have concluded that it 
will pay to build boats to use at once without 
Waiting for the larger boat that will ply the new 
waterway. ; 

The Trunk Line Association, in replying to the 
petition of the Atlantic steamship lines and Ameri- 
can grain exporters for a reduction of rates to 
meet the Montreal route rates, “while expressing 
a desire to co-operate with the steamship com- 
panies in efforts to preserve the export grain 
trade for American ports,” makes, in substance, 
a direct refusal to readjust rates so that such 
traffic would be protected against Canadian com- 
petition. The Trunk Line Association’s chairman 
says that the conditions which have resulted in 
the increased grain export movement via Montreal 
are abnormal and temporary, and that a normal 
status will be restored when the new grain crop 
comes forward freely. Then he believes shipments 
will be better distributed and the Atlantic ports 
will receive their usual proportion of such busi- 
ness. Moreover, it is contended that to accede 
to the proposed reduction would necessitate sim- 
ilar readjustments throughout a wide territory, 
cause a serious loss of revenue to the railways 
and make the returns upon a very important item 
of traffic practically unremunerative. 


The “shop” of Wm. C. Crolius & Co., Denver, 
Colo., was closed late in August, following the 
financial difficulties of Baltman & Co. of Cincin- 
nati, for whom the Denver firm was a _ corre- 
spondent. Crolius, head of the concern, disap- 
peared about the same time—‘‘Gone East to get 
funds to pay his customers,” it was said by his 
attorney, who put his liabilities at ‘‘not to ex- 
ceed $2,000.” In the meantime Crolius’s lessor 
seized the place under a chattel mortgage for 
$675 on the furniture and fixtures. Crolius was 
mayor of Joliet, [ll., for six years. He went to 
Denver two years ago. 


What is called a new “pioneering crop” in the 
Southwest jis milo, which has made itself a home 
in the drier uplands of Texas, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Kansas and Oklahoma. This territory takes 
a varying annual rainfall of 17 to 25 inches. Last 
year it was found to’ mature in points in Colo- 
rado 6,000 feet above the sea level, and in South 
Dakota it had ripened just as the first frost oc- 
curred. Its roots penetrate from three to four 
feet after the moisture. In appearance the seeds 
head out, not like an ear of maize, with a cover- 
ing of husk, but very much like that of broom 
corn, with a bunch of loosely grown seeds around 
the head of the stalk. It can be harvested by 
machinery, is easily thrashed, and yields from 30 
to 55 bushels an acre. Its main use is for the 
As such, it adds another 
mainstay to the strength of farms-in regions of 
small rainfall. 
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The CO-OPERATIVES 


The “independents” of North Dakota are now 
talking of a “terminal elevator” at Minneapolis. 


The Fairmont Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Fair- 
mont, Minn., lost about $1,000 on last year’s crop. 

The shareholders of the Farmers’ Elevator Co, of 
Bridgewater, S. D., have been assessed $15 per 
share. 


The site of the Maroa Blevator Co. at Maroa, 
Ill., whose house burned last spring, has been sold 
at public auction. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co.’s elevator in Canton, 
Minn., will be rented by the owners and not oper- 
ated by the company. 


The Starbuck Elevator Co., Starbuck, Minn., 
has discontinued business until more stockholders 
can be secured who will give the business their 
support. ; 

The Colman Elevator Co., Colman, S. D., handled 
143,756 bushels of grain last crop year and netted 
a loss of $5,240.18, reducing the company’s surplus 
to $2,858.02. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Fairfax, Minn., 
on $62,929.87 worth of business in last crop year, 
netted a loss of $404.08. The loss is attributed to 
“Jack of cars.” 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Benedict, Neb., is 
knocking the trade of York, Stromsburg, Thayer, 


Houston, Bradshaw and Polk by paying 7 cents 
more for corn than these’ towns can pay. 
The Farmers’ Hlevator at Owatonna, Minn., 


previously reported as having made a “good divi- 
dend,” actually lost money during the year just 
closed on account of the heavy slump in the barley 
market. 


Owing to the fact that a great deal of wheat 
which was accepted by its buyer last fall as No. 
1, was graded No. 2 in Minneapolis, the book 
profits of last crop year’s business of the Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. of Milan, Minn., were wiped out. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Northwood, N. D., 
has voted that all future dividends to shareholders 
shall be but 6 per cent and that the extra profits 
shall be divided pro rata among the stockholders 
according to the number of bushels of grain hauled 
to the elevator. 


After listening to the annual report, showing that 
while buying on a 9-cent margin the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. of Starbuck, Minn., lost $80 on the busi- 
ness of last crop year, a motion was adopted, 
which provided that the Farmers’ Hlevator shall 
suspend business until enough shares have been 
gotten to enable the company to build an elevator. 
This motion was carried by the overwhelming vote 
of 22 ayes to 4 noes. Thus ended the life of the 
Farmers’ Elevator at Starbuck, for under the mo- 
tion there will be no grain buying in Starbuck by 
the Farmers’ Company for years to come, perhaps 
never, 

Dividends declared: Farmers’ Hlevator Co., Clara 
City, Minn., 30 per cent; Farmers’ and Merchants’ 
Elevator Co., Argyle, Minn., 40 per cent; Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., Audubon, Minn., 10 per cent and 
$825.62 to surplus; Farmers’ Elevator Co., Hamp- 
ton, Minn., 5 per cent; Farmers’ Cooperative Ele- 
vator Co., Luverne, Minn., 11 per cent; Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., Barlow, N. D., 20 per cent; Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., Flora, N. D., 24 per cent; Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., Kensal, N. D., 4% per cent; Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., La Moure, N. D., 80 per cent; Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co., Myrtle, N. D., 10 per cent; Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co., Northwood, N. D., 10 per cent; 
Grain and Supply Co., Pingree, N. D., 10 per cent; 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Tower City, N. D., 40 per 
cent; Farmers’ Elevator Co., Oriska, N. D., 2 per 
cent; Brown Farmers’ Elevator Co., Claremont, S. 
D., 10 per cent; Farmers’ Elevator Co., Ferrey, 
S. D., 100 per cent; Farmers’ Elevator Co., Mil- 
banks, S, D., 50 per cent; Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
Viborg, S. D., 20 per cent. 


CORN GROWING IN RUSSIA. 


Consul John H. Grout, of Odessa, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the growing of corn in Russia 
and its exportation: 

“Maize is grown for its grain in Caucasia and 
in south Russia up to about 48 degrees or 50 de- 
grees of latitude, and also in Central Asia. In 
the vicinity of Odessa, as well as somewhat 
farther north, and occasionally in the Baltic 
provinces, it is cultivated as a fodder plant. The 
green plant here in the south is credited with 
having deleterious effects upon animals fed with 
it. In some parts of southern Russia, like 
Bessarabia in the west and Caucasia in the east, 
maize is grown not only for local consumption, 
but for exportation, finding its way into the 
world’s markets from Bessarabia by -.way of 
Galatz and Odessa, and from the Caucasus by 
way of Novorosisk and Poti. 
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“The annual maize crops vary considerably as 
to quantity and quality. Exports of maize from 
this district vary from about 30,000 to over 100,- 
000 tons, about 1,500,000 acres being under culti- 
vation in European Russia. In Bessarabia as 
much as 25 per cent of the arable land is used 
for the cultivation of maize as an article of food. 
They boil the not fully matured ears, which they 
salt and eat hot. The people also mix maize 
flour with other flour for making bread and a 
kind of stout porridge called ‘“‘mamalyga,’ which 
forms the staple food. of these Moldavians. The 
inhabitants of southern Russia also like to eat 
the seed off the half ripe boiled ears, but most 
of them have a dislike for maize porridge or 
bread with an admixture of maize flour, which 
they consider as indigestible and injurious. The 
grain of maize is used to fatten hogs and poultry. 
Various kinds of maize are cultivated; nearly all 
kinds of American varieties are known here. A 
yellow and somewhat nondescript variety of 
roundish kernel predominates, and is known as 
Roumanian maize. In good years, when the ears 
are large and well filled, the seed is laterally 
compressed, not much different from the “Dent” 
variety, except that the top remains smooth and 
rounded off outward. Little or almost no maize 
appears to be used in Russia industrially. 

“Climatie Conditions—AIll sections of Russia 
where maize is grown, with the exception of a 
narrow belt of Caucasia, where it fringes upon 
the Black Sea, have a strictly continental cli- 
mate. The winters are apt to be very cold and 
the short summers extremely hot and dry. The 
annual rainfall ranges from 10 to 18 inches. The 
difficulty in agriculture here is not so much in 
the absence of moisture, but in the fact that the 
rainfall does not occur when it is most needed. 
As a consequence, that plant is most valuable 
which possesses the greatest vitality to tide over 
a long period of drouth. The maize grown here 
possesses this characteristic, possibly evolved by 
long-continued natural selection. It often occurs 
that just the year when all other cereals give 
poor crops, maize turns out well. This is always 
the case when, after a long drouth in the early 
part of the season, abundant rain falls too late 
for wheat, barley, or rye, although still in time 
to save the maize. Such was the case in 1907. 

“The soil in most parts of southern Russia is 
extremely well adapted to all kinds of agriculture. 
It is undulating ground of fine-grained alluvial 
earth free from stones. The cultivators rely upon 
the natural fertility of the soil, aiding the same 
only in rare cases with stable manure. Artificial 
fertilizers are rarely employed outside of sugar- 
beet plantations. 

“Maize planting is done quite as often by hand 
as by drilling. Cultivation is effected by hand 
labor or by plowing between plants, and often, 


. owing to the weed-grown condition of the fields, 


by both. In a similar manner harvesting is done 
on the smaller farms by manual labor, while upon 
large estates machinery is employed. The proba- 
bility is that, as the valuable qualities of maize 
become known and understood by the Russian 
peasants, and its employment in industries opens 
a more profitable sale locally, the area devoted to 
maize cultivation will extend.” 


With a view to creating new interest in the 
United Feed Dealers’ Protective Association of 
Baltimore City, that body will hold a banquet at 
the Hotel Raleigh on Wednesday, October 7, at 
8 p.m. Addresses will be delivered by Harry M. 
Rever, president of the Association; Harry Diggs, 
William Kalb, Charles B. Watkins and Starr C. 
Wells. The members of the committee in charge 
of the arrangements ‘are Messrs. M. Dindmore, 
William Horst and L. Heldorfer, The organiza- 
tion has for its purpose the protection of the in- 
terests of feed dealers. It was organized about 20 
years ago. ‘ 

A bucket-shop at Los Angeles collapsed the 
other day when a customer had the “bank” ar- 
rested on a charge of embezzlement, as the re- 
sult of his failure to deliver the profits of a 
wheat deal amounting to more than $100,000 to a 
wealthy Los Angeles man. When this client 
made a demand for a settlement, the broker is 
said to have admitted he could not deliver the 
money, and the investigation was started. The 
investment of the man referred to amounted to 
nearly $50,000. He placed it on the grain market 
and, confident that his profit would steadily in- 
crease, instructed the broker to hold his wheat 
until July 31. On that date his profits had 
tripled the investment, and he went to collect 
them. “The only fortunate circumstance con- 
nected with my deal,’ said the speculator, “was 
that I did succeed in getting the money I in- 


vested, but it is enough to make a man sore - 


when he backs his judgment and wins more than 
$100,000 and then loses it.” 


LATE PATENTS 


Issued on August 11, 1908. 


Conveying Mechanism.—William S. Wyland, 
Lake Fork, Ill. Filed October 26, 1907. No. 
895,529. See cut. 

Grain Door for Cars.—John J. Hahn, Kansas 


City, Mo., assignor of one-half to Frank L. Cofield, 
Kansas City, Mo. Filed October 19, 1907. No. 
895,556. See cut. 

Dry Separator for Corn, Grain, Semolina, Flour, 
Bran and the Like—Adolph Burian, Klucoy, Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Filed August 1, 1906. No. 895,616. 

Conveyor.—William K. Liggett, Columbus, Ohio, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to the Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Filed November 29, 
1905. No. 895,776. See cut. 


Issued on August 18, 1908. 
Storage Bin.—Finlay R. McQueen, Minneapolis, 


Minn. Filed June 20, 1907. No. 896,233. See cut. 
Issued on August 25, 1908. 
Grain Separator—Harry A. Campbell, River 
Falls, Wis. Filed April 18, 1907. No. 896,891. 
See cut. 


C. Sturgeon and 
Filed February 


Bag Filling Machine.—John 


Harold M. Sturgeon, 
15, 1907. No. 896,952. 
Issued on September 1, 1908. 

Grain Cleaner for Wild Peas and Cockle.—John 
S. Christensen, Norway Lake, Minn. Filed Feb- 

ruary 21, 1908. No. 897,271. See cut. 

Grain and Seed Separator.—Faustin Prinz, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Filed June 24, 1907. No. 897,489. 
See cut. : 

Corn 
Tenn, 
cut. 

Grain Car Door.—Jacob Thompson, Garretson, 


Erie, Pa. 
See cut. 


H. Patch, Clarksville, 
1906. No. 897,649. See 


Sheller.—Asahel 
Filed May 29, 


S. D., assignor of one-half to George F. Rose, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Filed May 9, 1907. No. 
897,678. See cut. 


Storage Bin.—George W. Boll, Mount Hope, 
Kan. Filed January 6, 1908. No. 897,709. See 
cut. 

Grain Tank.—Carl Blom, Lake Park, Minn., as- 
signor of one-third to John A. Bergren and one- 
third to John H. Moan, Lake Park, Minn. Filed 
April 27, 1907. No. 897,814. See cut. 

Automatic Weighing Machine.—Charles D. Scott, 
Topeka, Kan. Filed June 3, 1907. No. 897,855. 
See cut. 


The city authorities of St. John, N. B., are 
seriously considering the advisability of procuring 
a floating elevator for their harbor. Representa- 
tives have been chosen to visit Montreal and New 
York to look into the matter of purchdsing or 
leasing such a craft. The government is at pres- 
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ent enlarging the harbor and docks at St. John, 
and it is proposed to add the elevator, if pur- 
chased, to the harbor facilities, placing it under 
the jurisdiction of the harbor commission, which 
will be appointed shortly. 

The Department of Commerce and _ Labor’s 
monthly summary of imports and exports shows 
imports of barley for July, 1908, as 55 bushels, 
valued at $37, as compared to 189 bushels, valued 
at $144, for the corresponding month in 1907. 
For the seven months ending July, 1908, the total 
barley imports were 95,781 bushels, valued at 
$64,607, as compared with 2,777 bushels, valued 
at $1,496, for the seven months ending July, 1907. 
The exports of barley during July, 1908, amounted 
to 251,535 bushels, valued at $178,109, as com- 
pared with 174,446 bushels, valued at $108,999, for 
the corresponding month in 1907. For the seven 
months ending July, 1908, the exports were 1,556,- 
478 bushels, valued at $1,179,158, as compared 
With 2,584,224 bushels, valued at $1,530,881, for 
the seven months ending July, 1907, 


OBITUARY 


James P, Harrison, a well-known grain dealer 
of Sherman, Texas, and former president of the 
Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, died suddenly 
on August 20. 

Theodore Barnhouse, a young grain broker of 
Adams, near Lincoln, Neb., was found dead in his 
room on September 5 following a night’s revelry. 
He was shot through tlie heart. 

Ira C, Flagg, for ten years superintendent of the 
Boston & Albany Elevator in East Boston, Mass., 
died at the home of his son-in-law at Chelsea, 
Mass., on August 29, at the age of 68. His widow 
and four daughters survive him. 

George E. Gooch, a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade for nearly forty years, died on Au- 
gust 19 at the home of his sister, 425 Newport 
Avenue, Chicago. Of late years Mr. Gooch had 
devoted most of his attention to the provision 
market, 

During a fit of despondency, L. B. Gibbs, presi- 
dent of the Gibbs Grain and Fuel Co., of Grand 
Forks, N. D., committed suicide at his home in 
Grand Forks on September 1. Mr, Gibbs was 
formerly president of the North Dakota Millers’ 
Association. 
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Henry B. Horton, a pioneer Chicagoan and one 
of the founders of the Millers’ National Insurance 
Co., died at his home in Oak Park, IIll., on Sep- 
tember 5th. He had been ill for three years from 
paralysis, Mr. Horton was born at Skaneateles, 
N. Y., in 1827. He leaves a widow and one son, 

John S. Wolfe, one of the most prominent citi- 
zens of Pittsfield, Mass., died at his home in that 
city on August 28. Death was due to a general 
breakdown, Mr. Wolfe being over 78 years old. 
Mr. Wolfe embarked in the wholesale grain and 
flour business at Pittsfield in 1873, and was mark- 
edly successful. Later he became identified with 
manufacturing and banking interests in Pittsfield. 
He is survived by his widow and two daughters, 


James V. McHugh, of the firm of McHugh, 
Christensen & Co., grain dealers of Minneapolis, 
died from heart failure while bathing in Lake 
Minnetonka on August 9. Mr. McHugh was born 
in Galena, Ill., about fifty-one years ago. About 
thirty years ago he removed to Minneapolis, where 
he first practiced law with C. M. Laybourn, after- 
wards entering the grain business, in which he 
became one of the leaders of Minneapolis. Mr. 
McHugh is survived by his wife and two daugh- 
ters. 


For Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.1 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE. 


Elevator and feed mill, with coal business, in 


y 


Michigan. Doing good business. Good reasons for 
selling. Address 
M. M., Box 9, care “American Elevator and 


Grain Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR SALE CHEAP. 


flathouse and coal sheds, on and 
North Dakota. Good 


Elevators and 
off track, on Soo in central 
crops. Write 

BOX 52, 


FOR SALE. 

Elevators in Illinois and Indiana that handle 
from 150,000 bushels to 300,000 bushels annually. 
Good locations. Prices very reasonable. Address 

JAMES M. MAGUIRE, Campus, III. 


Minot, N. D. 


FOR SALE. 


An interest in a paying business—eleyator, 
feed and general store. Salary and share of 
profits. New town on railroad;.no near competi- 
tion Address 

C. R. COOK, R. 4, Osseo, Wis. 
FOR SALE. 
A 10,000-bushel elevator in eastern Nebraska. 


Equipped with 10-horsepower gasoline engine, No. 
35 Barnard & Leas Cleaner, steel loading spouts, 
two sets Howe Wagon Scales, one Howe Hopper 
Scale; corn cribs for 6,000 bushels of ear corn. 


Doing a good business. Address 


W. B. BANNING, Union, Neb. 
FOR SALE OR LEASE. 

A mill making brewers’ grits, fine corn meal 
and hominy. One of the most complete corn 
produce plants in the United States, at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, city of 30,000 at the foot of the 
famous Scioto Valley, the largest corn producing 
valley in Ohio; established trade, export and 
local, Will sell at a big bargain or lease for 
term of years. Terms to suit prospective buyers. 
Must be sold at once. Write or wire 

H. S. GRIMES, Pres. the Portsmouth Cereal Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

FOR SALE. 

Elevator and lucrative business. Blevator ca- 

pacity, 75,000 bushels; all latest improvements, 


with electric power, etc.; large grain warehouse; 
large fireproof brick hemp house; coal and grain 


business. Situated in the best of the Blue Grass 
region, Georgetown, Scott County, Ky. Only 
elevator in county; annual wheat production, 
100,000 bushels. Georgetown has-a population of 


§,000. Three railroads in our yards. 
ulargs address 


OFFUTT & BLACKBURN, Georgetown, Ky. 


MACHINERY 
= FOR SALE. 


One No. 5 Eureka Oat Clipper in good repair. 
THE CLEVELAND GRAIN CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


Gasoline engines for sale, 5, 7, 10 and £0 horse- 
power. 
TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th Place, Chicago, II. 


FOR SALE. 
A 20-horsepower Otto Gas, or Gasoline Engine; 
just rebuilt. Price, $300. 
MURRAY IRON WORKS CO., Burlington, Iowa. 


MONEY IN YOUR POCKET. 
If you want to change that second-hand machine 
into money advertise it in this department. Or if 
you have a grain elevator to sell or rent, or wish 


to buy, make your wants. known through these 
columns. 
FOR SALE. 

One Barnard & Leas Clipper and Scourer, with 
shaker shoe and sieves. Suitable for oats or 
wheat; can be used for cleaning only; capacity 
about 600 bushels -per -hour; - strictly « first-class 
shape; price $75. Address 

B. STRONG GRAIN & COAL CO. Conway 
Springs, Kan. 


For partic- ° 
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FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 

Several old-style No. 3 grain separators. New; 
never been used. Need the room and will close out 
cheap. 

JOHNSON & FIELD MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 


FOR SALE. 
One No. 37 Howes Oat Clipper, good as new. 
Address 


THE ADY & CROWE MERCANTILE CO., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FOR SALE. 


Two J. Mohr & Sons. 85-horsepower boilers in 
good condition. Address 
H. P., Box 5, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 
FOR SALE. 


Two No. 8 Monitor Dustless Warehouse Separa- 
tors, fully equipped with all screens necessary for 
cleaning wheat, barley, oats and flax, These ma- 
chines are as good as new and have given ex- 
cellent service. We also offer one country ele- 
vator “weighing-in” scale, complete, 60,000 pounds’ 
capacity. Also one powcr unloading shovel. These 
last-mentioned articles would be most suitable for 
a country mixing house or mill. Address 

GEO. C. BAGLEY ELEVATOR CO., 54 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SCALES 


SCALES FOR SALE. 
Seales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 


free. 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., 299 Jackson Boulevard, 


Chicago, II]. 


iscellaneous 


AANotices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS WANTED 
WANTED. 
Elevator or mill and elevator for good improved 
Illinois or Iowa farm. Address 


IOWA, Box 1, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, III. 


HELP WANTED | 


TRADE 


ROOFING AND SIDING. — 
SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO. 


114 W. 19th Place, Chicago 


MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of cor- 
rugated iron, either painted or 
galvanized. We make’Patent Cap Roof- 
ing, Roll Cap Roofing, ‘‘V’’ Crimped 
Roofing, Metal Ceilings, ete., ete. 


We make a specialty of 
Corrugated Iron and 
RiitEl Metal Roofing 
WU For Grain Elevators 


Aud take contracts either for material alone or job com- 
pleted. Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


<P V> F.H.PEAVEY & C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
GRAIN RECEIVERS = 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 


September 15, 1908. 


MINN. 


LANCASTER > 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way ? 

We work a large country business. 
See the point ? 


JONAS F. EBY & SON, LANCASTER, PA. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The 
Bassett Grain Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Telephones 80 Rooms 33 and 35 Board of Trade 


WANTED. 

A good, sober, industrious office man with some 
knowledge of bookkeeping and typewriting. Ad- 
Gress ; 

OHIO, Box 9, care ‘American Elevator and 


Grain Trade,” Chicago, Il. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


SEEDS WANTED. 


Field seeds and Kaffir corn. Send samples. 
J. OLIVER JOHNSON, Chicago, II. 
BUCKWHEAT WANTED. 

We are always in the market for sweet, sound 


buckwheat—either car or bag lots. 
you have to offer. 
D. GRATZ & SON, Tecumseh, Mich. 


Send samples 


of what 


WANTED. 

Everybody to remember that just as they read 
this advertisement, other people will read theirs. 
If you want to sell or buy or want a partner, ad- 
vertise in the “American Miller.” Rates on appli- 
cation. 

MITCHELL BROS. CO., 
Chicago. 


315 Dearborn Street, 


SACINAW 


{ 


THE HENRY W. CARR COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
General Selling Agents. Commission Merchants 
Recelvers—Corn, Wheat and All Kinds of Feeds. 


Shippers—Oats, Rye, Buckwheat, Barley, 
Hay, Straw, Potatoes, Etc. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 


‘NEW ORLEANS) 


TAF LEONHARD? & C0 


Gratnoane . Peay 


. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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MILWAUKEE 


0. MOHR, Mgr. 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 
Sample Grain a Specialty 

BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


J. V. LAUER & CO. 


Grain Commission 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY 
Ship us your next car 


MILWAUKEE, 


? 


WIS. 


Chamber of Commerce 


The Franke Grain Company 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN AND MILL-FEED 


Rooms 43-44 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Malting Barley 


Milling and Distilling Rye 


FAGG & TAYLOR, Shippers 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


B. G. ELLSWORTH, President H. H. PETERSON, Vice-Prestdent. 
E. H, HIEMKE, Secretary 


L. Bartlett & Son Co. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NEW YORK CITY 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO. 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 
PITTSBURC 
D. G. Stewart @ Geidel 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
RYE A SPECIALTY 
Office 1019 Liberty St. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Proprietors Iron City Grain Elevator. 
300,000 bu. 


HAY and GRAIN 


We want to hear from shippers of hay and grain. 
Our direct service to large consumers in this 
district enables us to get top prices for good 
shipments, Liberal advancements to consignors, 


Capacity 


DANIEL McCAFFREY’S SONS CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
References: Washington Nat. Bank. 


Duquesne Nat. Bank. 


G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec'y-Treas Daniel P 


ST. Louis 


Seneral Commission Werchants 
SUcCCES80R8 TO 


Redmond Cleary Com. Co. 


Established 1854 Incorporated 1887 


Srain. Hay, Mitt Jeed and Seeds 
Chamber of Commerce, St, Louts, Wo. 


SLACK-FULLER GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
208 Merchants’ Exchange 


John Mullally, Prest. 
Vincent M Jones, Sec’y & Treas. 


Martin) Mullally, V-Prest. 


John Mullally 


Commission Company 
GRAIN, NAY AND SEEDS 
Rooms 405-406 Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo 


J. L. Wright 
W. iH. Wright 
c. L, Wright 


J. L. WRIGHT GRAIN C0. 


Chamber of Commerce 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


We Buy to Arrive 


Results Count 


And that is our lead—getting our customers 
results. We protect your interest on grades 
and weights;and make prompt returns. Try 


us for RESULTS when you ship to St. Louis. 


Picker & Beardsley, St. Louis, Mo. 


Thos. Cochrane, Lincoln, Neb. M. W. Cochrane, St. Louis 


Cochrane Grain Co. 


Receivers and Shippers of 


Grain and Hay and Seeds 
305 and 306 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS 


SEELE BROS. 


GRAIN CO. 


ST. LOUIS 


RP. Ryrne & CG 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS. 


ST. ‘Louis 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


Long Distance Phone, Main 76 


Eaton, McClellan & Co. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 
GENERAL COMMISSION 


417 Chamber of Commerce ST. LOUIS 
W. C, Goffe G, 8S. Carkener G, C, Martin, Jr. 
GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 
(Not Incorporated) 
The Consignment House that GETS RESULTS. 
514-516 Chamber of Commerce, St. Louls, Mo. 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis 
Members ) Kansas City Board of Trade, 
Chicago Board of Trade, 
MARSHALL HALL, Pres. J.B. BETHUNE, Secy.-Treas, 


W. L. GREEN COMMISSION CO. 
GRAIN 


Mem! ) Merchants Exchange of St. Louis 
embers | Chicago Board of Trade, 


203 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


G. L. GRAHAM & CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
GRAIN and HAY 
Sellers Exclusively 


Only your interests to serbe. This assures 
best price and results always. 


DETROIT 


R. L. HueHEs 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
RECEIVERS GRAIN shippers 


Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Consignments Solicited. 


A.S. DumoxtT R. C, RoBERTS 


Merchants Exchange 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Ask for our Bids and Quotations. 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Grain and Seed Merchants and Commission 


OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 


We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat. 
advances. 


OFFICES: 620 te 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELEVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Corner 14th and Baker Sts. 


Try us. Libera) 


FR z M Oo N T 
Nye, Sindee ae Gor 
GRAIN DEALERS 
Corn for Feeders. Milling wheat a specialty 
both winter and spring. Write for hae 


and prices. Shipment via C. & N 
Ceneral Offices, 


FREMONT, NEB. 
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CHIC 


GO 


_CHICAGO CHICAGO 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


TTT aE: 
74 BOARD OF TRADE 
CH icaSS 


IF YOU WANT THE EXPERIENCE OFA STRICTLY 
HIGH-GRADE FIRM 
TR 


CRIGH’TON & CO. 


es 
Grain Merchants 
EVERY FACILITY FOR HANDLING YOURCASH AND 
FUTURE BUSINESS SATISFACTORILY 


Royal Insurance Bldg., CHICAGO 


Square Dealing and Top Prices. 


If we Grain Re- 
have not ceiving 
handled and 

your Commis- 
Chicago sion 
Business, Mer- 

try us. chants. 


Wheeler Bldg.,6 and 8 Sherman St., CHICAGO. 


THE BEST SERVICE 


HIS season I have made a special study 

of the and in soliciting 
your business I feel that I can offer you the 
well-posted expert —try me. 


oats situation 
services of a 


Gardiner B. Van Ness 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
640-641-642 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


ALL THE TIME 


J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN CoO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


Branch Offices 
PEORIA 
ST. LOUIS 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Consignments a Specialty 


‘ GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 


C. H. THAYER & CO. 


Grain, Seeds, Futures 


Your Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Our untarni hed record for more than a quarter of a 
century, backed up with over $100,000.00 capital, certainly 


Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


speaks for itself. 


2 @ 4 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


Milwaukee 


We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 
226 La Salle Strcet, - - 


Minneapolis St. Louis Kansas City 


CHICAGO 


T. E. WEEESe&2GG; 


Commission Merchants 
lo11-1ior7 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO. ; 
Strict attention given to consignments or orders 


Oats and Barley Specialties 


LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE 
W. M. TIMBERL4KE ia charge Cash Grain Department 


PHILIP H. SCHIPFLIN, Pres. 


PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Commission Merchants 


515-518 Postal Telegraph BI 'g. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EUGENE SCHIFFLIN, Secy.-Treas. 


My customers do a profitable business 
because I handle their consignments profit- 
ably at this end. Try me on your Chicago 
cash or future business. 


5. ARMSTRONG 


Postal Telegraph Building 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field B. 


Seeds a specialty Chicago. Ill 


Good Prices 
Prompt Returns 
Very Best Attention | 


and W. A. FRASER Co. | 
“They’re Running Mates” 
lIINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 


—— ————— 7 
Write for my May, 1909, Corn Circular. An exhaustive 
review of the corn situation. Sent Free. 


E. W. WAGNER, 99 Board of Trade, Chicago 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


Commission Merchants 
— AND —————_— 
Track Buyers of Grain 


6 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


LTEL. 
Su {0g 


BRANCH OFFICES IN IOWA 


Des Moines Ft. Dodge Cedar Rapids 
Iowa City Storm Lake Waterloo 
Parkersburg Iowa Falls Mason City 
Sioux City Independence Atlantic 
Council Bluffs 


Ask for Bids Consignments Solicited 


3.H.WARE E.F.LELAND 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade Orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


400-410 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 


Write for our Daily Market Letter. 


Your interests are our interests. 


for forty years 


Special attention given to cash 
grain shipments. 


I. P. RUMSEY 
FRANK M. BUNCH 
HENRY A. RUMSEY 


September 15, 1908. 
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~ CHICAGO 


so RECEIVERS 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. C. W. BUCKLBY, Sec’y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
82 Board of Trade Bidg., CHICACO 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURB DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. :: LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


ALBANY BOSTON 


BUFFALO 


E. W. ELMORE 


Grain Buyer and Shipper 
Operating the Interior Elevator at South Bend, Ind. 


617 Postal Telegraph Building, CHICAGO 


No ORDER too Large for Me to Execute 
GRAIN CONSIGNMENTS MY SPECIALTY 


SAM FINNEY 
715 BOARD OF TRADE, - CHICAGO 
Or too Small to be Appreciated 


W. H. MERRITT & CO, 
Grain Buyers and Shippers 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


87 Board of Trade, 


fc. Shatter & Co; 


Buyers and Shippers 


of Grain 


240 La Salle St. 
F. E. WINANS 


Grain and Field Seeds Commission Merchant 


BARLEY, OATS, WHEAT, CORN, RYE 
TIMOTHY, CLOVER, FLAX, HUNGARIAN MILLET 
6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field seeds, 


Chicago 


Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; particular atten- 
tion paid to timothy seed and grain by sample. Consignments 
and speculative orders receive our careful personal attention. 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN DEALERS 


Consignments solicited. This 
department is fully equipped 
in every way to give the very 
best service in Chicago. 


205 La Salle St. 
FREEMAN BROS. & CO. 


Successors to H. H. PREEMAN & CO. 
HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Darseapendends and Contienmen’s 66 BOARD OF TRADE 
t Orts on 
Applipation ply ni CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO] 


Consign and Place Your Future 
rders with 


Rosenbaum Brothers 


Commission Merchants 


77 Board of Trade, Chicage 


H. M. PAYNTER 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Special attention given consignments of grain 
and seeds. 


Orders in futures carefully executed. 
700-718 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago. 


All business transacted through and confirmed 
by H. W. Rogers & Bro. 


H. W. ROGERS, Pres. J. C. ROGERS, Vice-Pres. 
C. J. HURLBUT, Secy. and Treas. 


ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
(Incorporate ) ° 
Buyers, Shippers and Exporters of 
GRAIN 


Elevator proprietors on [llinois Central and other 
Railroad Systems. 


Main Office: 700-701 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


BOGERT, MALTBY & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for future delivery carefully executed 


Screenings and Mill Feed 
306-308 Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICACO 


WARNER & WILBUR, 
GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS IN FUTURES SOLICITED 
417 and 419 Royal Insurance Building 


Established 1879 CHICAGO, ILL. 


HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business Solicited in any Department. Receiving, 
Shipping, Futures. 
202 La Salle St., CHICAGO 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade, 


POPE ano 
ECKHARDT CoO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CRAIN 
SEEDS 
PROVISIONS 


CHICAGO 


WILLIAM J. POPE, Prest. 
W. N. ECKHARDT, secy, 


317-321 Western Unien Building, 


CHICACO. 


CHICAGO 


ERVIN A. RICE, 
Vice-President. 


J. K. HOOPER, 
President. 


E. G. BROWN, 
Secy-Treas 


HOOPER GRAIN Co. 


OAT SHIPPERS 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


OPERATE ATLANTIC ELEVATOR AND GRAND TRUNK 
WESTERN ELEVATORS, CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ie F. MILLER & SONS, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Etc. 


OFFICE: 2981 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention given to the 
handling ef CORN AND OATS. 


Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadeiph P 
Rurmasxcns | Union Nationa] Bank, Weatminster, Md. ae 


KANSAS CITY 


R. J. THRESHER, Prest. L. A. FULLER, Secy. 


THRESHER FULLER GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Grain Bought and Sold for Future Delivery. 


311-14 Board of Trade. Kansas City, Mo. 


MOORE-LAWLESS GRAIN C0. 


COMMISSION 


CASH — FUTURES 
325-26 BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ship Your Grain and Send Your Order 
for Futures to 
Ernst-Davis Grain Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MEMBERS: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of 
Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 


CLEVELAND | 


THE UNION ELEVATOR 60. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW 


OUR SPECIALTY: RBCLBANED ILLINOIS SHELLBD CORN 
si el oO. 


HEL Halliday. Milling Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


CORN-WHEAT-OATS 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS 
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TOLEDO 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


Be Friendly. 
Write Occasionally. 


C. A. KING & CO. 


Toledo leads the world on Clover Seed. 
It is one of our leaders. Favor us with 
your orders for futures and consignments. 
Read our specials. 


Frederick W. Randell 
ESTABLISHED 1877 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO. 
Grain and Seeds 


CASH AND FUTURES 
Consignments Solicited Ask for our Daily Grain Bids 
Room No. 33 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, O. 


James E. Rundell 


FRED O, PADDOCK, Pres, 


JESSE W, YOUNG V.-Pres, 
ORMOND H, PADDOCK, Secy, & Treas, 


The Paddock-Hodge Co. 
GRAIN 


TOLEDO 


Cash and Futures—Wire, Write or phone and we will give 


OHIO 


you our best services. 


The Cuddeback Grain Co. 


We buy track elevator for direct ship- 
ment to interior and eastern markets 


Futures handled in Toledo or Chicago 


Special attention given consignments 


32 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, OHIO 


REYNOLDS BROS. 


TOLEDO, O. 


Buy and Sell Grain 


SELL US YOURS 


if you don’t get our bids, ask for 
them. Consignments always 
welcome. Consign us yours. 


FRED MAYER FRED W. JAEGER 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


J.F. ZAHM & CO. 


GRAIN and SEEDS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Handling consignments and filling orders for futures 
OUR SPECIALTY 


SEND FOR OUR DAILY CIRCULAR; IT'S FREE 


TOLEDO 


The J.J. Goon Grain Co. 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND FEED 


61 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Consignments Solicited Cash and Futures 


BUFFALO 


W. W. ALDER 


ALDER & STOFER 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


We do not buy any grain, but handle on com- 
mission, and solicit your Buffalo consignments. 


83 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. | 


T. J. STOFER 


L. 8S. CHURCHILL, President 
G, W. BARTLETT, Treasurer 


The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 


Commission Orders Executed. Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 


Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. 
oledo, Ohio 
Seed Warehouse: 
Loeated at Toledo, Ohio 


Members 
New York Produce Exchange 
Toledo Produce Exchange 
Buffalo Corn Exchange 


DUDLEY M. IRWIN 


SARLEY 


69-70-71 Chamber of Commerce 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


W.E. TOWNSEND 
TOW NSEND-WARD CO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 
| Buffalo, - - - New York 


We solicit your consignments for Buffalo market 


BALTIMORE 


LOUIS MULLER, Pres'’t. JOHN M. DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
FERDINAND A. MEYER, Treas. 
THOMAS C. CRAFT, JR., Ass’t Treas. 


LOUIS MULLER CO. 


Crain Receivers and Exporters 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Members of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 


GEO. A. HAX Established 1882 J.B.WM. HAX 


G. A. HAX & CO. 


GRAIN AND HAY COMMISSION 
445 North Street, - - Baltimore, Md. 


. National Grain Dealers’ Association 
MEMBERS: Nationai Hay Association 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


Grain :: Hay :: Seeds 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, BALTIMORE 


PEORIA 


P. B.& C.C. MILES 


Grain Commission Merchants 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 
36-37 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 


TYNG, HALL G CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
BUYERS and SHIPPERS 


43 AND 45 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Burns-Yantis Grain Company 


SUCCEEDING 
BURNS GRAIN CO. AND S. W. YANTIS 


Receivers and Shippers of 


Grain and Grain Products 


Chicago, IIl., - 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ELEVATOR AT HAMMOND, IND. 


Capacity, handling 75 cars daily, storage, 500,000 


September 15, 1908. 


SSS 
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~HESS- DRIED 
BEST- DRIED 


ESS GRAIN DRIERS are _ used 

everywhere, by grain handlers, large 
and small. We make small sizes for 
country elevators and large ones for termi- 
nal elevators; eight regular sizes in all. 


No. 3 Ideal HESS Drier and Cooler 


The Carload-a-Day Size SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Price $900.00—F, O. B. Chicago 


Cold Air Conditioners 


OR RENOVATORS 
URSGRAINGDRIERS< with the ae 


steam coils omitted, will arrest fer- 
mentation and heating of grain more 
rapidly than any other device. The 
No. 3 conditioner (like cut, excepting 
coils) is guaranteed to cool and save 
10,000 bushels of heating grain per 10 
hours. Do not mistake this for a drier, 
for cold air will not dry grain rapidly 
enough to be commercially useful as 
a drier. 


less Warming | « Ventilating Co. The nEss U., S. floisture Tester 


For Gas, Gasoline, Alcohol or Electricity 


910 Tacoma Building, CHICAGO YOU NEED ONE. Free Booklet 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO. | ‘Witherspoon Eager Company 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


eum Designers and Builders if — 


ane ae Si FIREPROOF 
Grain Elevators 


ANTE a oO te dete LN 


6 Ee 


Cut shows H. W. Rogers & Bro.’s Elevator at Harvey, Ill. Operating 
Builders of Grain Elevators 549-51-52-53 house burned Sept. 30, 1905. Tile tanks, built by us, with contents were 


in Wood. Steel, Concrete or Monadnock Building uninjured. This shows the advantages of hollow tile bin construction. 
, ’ 


Combination Materials. CHICAGO, ILL. Designs and estimates promptly furnished 
for all kinds of buildings for the handling 
and storage of grain in any locality. 


or new practical points it may be worth ° 5 ° 
BUSINESS : é ine know, are given in a nutshell in 1244-1250 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


“ ‘BUSINESS AID; unique magazine of 

aid for business management, buying 
S E C R E T S and selling, advertising, collecting, office 

work, posting you in business law, on 

business world news, etc. Every business J O h Nn S ‘ Met calf Co * 


man atid ambitious clerk ought to read this trouble-saver and help to suc- 
cess. Try it six months for fifty cents (stamps or silver), and receive FREE ; 
ther book, ‘‘500 Ways to Make Money” or the ‘‘Little Giant 30,000 Ques- Builders of 
ion Settler.’’ Without book, three months for 25 cents. Address 
“BUSINESS AID,” I12 Clark St., Chicago, Il. Terminal Elevators 


Concrete Storage Bins 
Transfer Elevators 


ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 


at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. e ores - 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. rawings an peci ications 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Se ee eee THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


“AS A GENERAL PURPOSE MIXER YOUR COLTRIN HAS NO EQUAL” 


Chillicothe, Ohio, Feb. 20, ’08 
THE KNICKERBOCKER CO., Jackson, Mich. 


Gentlemen: — After visiting both the Chicago and Buffalo 
cement exhibits, and having used one of your No. 6 Coltrin Con- 
crete Mixers the last half of the past season, we wish to say that 
as a general purpose mixer your Coltrin has no equal. The 
quality of the work is unexcelled. The quantity, all you can 
get to it. Yours truly, 

BLACKER & CO. 
By S. Blacker. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


THE KNICKERBOCKER COMPANY 


The Coltrin Concrete Mixer No. 6 JACKSON, MICHIGAN MR, 8. BLACKER 
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JAMES STEWART & CO. 
paiee'™ GRAIN ELEVATORS sz" 


ee em nay sme chab re 


Concrele Fae Steel 


Fireproof Grain Elevator 


Recently completed for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Railway Co. at Harlem (Kansas City), Missouri. 


Anheuser-Busch Barley Cleaning House, St. Louis, Mo. 
GRAIN ELEVATOR Department This elevator is of an entirely new type throughout, origi- 


1811 Fisher Building CHICAGO 
W. R. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 


Nee vacations” | TheBarnett & Record Company 


Neuron ILL.—181] Fisher Bldg. ST. LOUIS, vee Soe Trust Bldg. 


W. YORK—130-137 Broad NEW ORLEANS, LA— Hibernia Bank Bld . 
BITTSBURG, PA. — Westinghouse B Bldg. MONTREAL CANS Sontten Back Bids Engineers and General Contractors 


AN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Powell and Geary St. MINN NEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA APOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Not the Biggest Elevator in the World WHEN YOU LET 
YOUR CONTRACT 


nated, designed and constructed by 


BUT THE BEST 


e 
Grain Elevators a view ok As to Gat cost, but with a view to 


economy in mz aintenz ance. 
of Fireproof Brick 
Construction 7 


>. 
an 
S. H. Tromanhauser a 


Room 3, Old Chamber ot 
Commerce Building 


In Any Design 


Write for Plans and Estimates 


=! Minneapolis, - Minnesota 


Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., 


Manufacturers, 
Engineers, 
Contractors. 


Grain Elevators of Steel, 


ALSO - 


Gas Holders with Steel Tanks 


Water and Oil Tanks, : : 
Our long experience enables us to fill your needs on both points 


Steel Buildings, with minimum expense, but we don’t Sacrifice strength or quality 
Steel Stacks and for the sake of getting your contract. Write us today for estimates. 


Steel Construction of 


‘en AT hua : Every Description, 


t Ny NY NYP ; : 
Designed, Furnished and Erected 


in All Parts of the World. 


. General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 
F Hae ilding, 

Cross-section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by be Lie wtondeat penains 

us at Buffalo, N. Y, Three million bushels’ capacity. 

Steel throughout. LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


Burrell Engineering 
and Construction Co. 


1139-1140 Stock Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
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STEEL STORAGE and ELEVATOR 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


' Your Elevator 
Should be the best that money can 
buy. It will be if IBBERSON builds 
it. Write T. E. Ibberson, 308-310-312 
Corn Exchange, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


= He Knows How 


Moneete14 OLSON BROTHERS ®& CO. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Grain Elevator Construction Power Transmission 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery 


703-707 Bloomingdale Avenue 
CHICAGO 


L. BUBHGE 


THE GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDER 
Who Builds Right Kind of Elevators at the Right Kind of Price 
322 Fourth Ave., South, - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Designers and Builders 


STEEL or CONCRETE 
. aa CONSTRUCTION - 22S SESS YOUNGLOV builds Elevators com- 


plete, or will furnish and in- 


Dra wi ngs an d S at MH stall your repairs. We have the men and make this a specialty. 
pecifications YOUNGLOVE CONSTRUCTION CO., 315 Pear! St., Sioux City, lowa’ 


G. H. BIRCHARD N. A. GRABILL 


Contractor of Furnisher and Builder of 


Grain Elevators MILLS AND ELEVATORS 


DALEVILLE, IND. 
neat sii” Indianapolis Office, 617 Board of Trade Bldg. 


LINCOLN, NEB. Also State Representative for 
JOHNSON’S GRAIN DRYER AND RENOVATOR 


PLAIN GAS ENGINE SENSE 


By E. L. OSBORNE 


A BOOK for the man who has a gas or gasoline engine and 
\ wants to operate it to the best advantage. 


The book is written in plain language and thoroughly covers the 
field of gas engine operation. 


L, O. HICKOK H. M. HICKOK 


L. O. HICKOK & SON 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


General Construction in Wood, Brick and Concrete 
PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—ESTIMATES 
320 Flour Exchange Minneapolis, Minn 


STORAGE TANKS 
STEEL ELEVATORS 


WITH 


FULL EQUIPMENTS 


Give us the opportunity to submit you plans and estimates. 
We can please you. Ask us for Catalogue “A” Twin City Corliss 
Engine and Catalogue “F” Elevator and Power Transmitting 
Machinery. 


125 Pages of Practical Suggestions 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., Gicxco FA 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


STORAGE TANKS, 52,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY EACH 


i 
i 
; 
; 


214 Corn Exchange 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dae OEDSREEIABEE 


re geersgitay Ne? 
TUALYS 


INSURES ELEVATORS 
AND GRAIN 


ORGANIZED 
(S61. 


PERMANENT OR 
SHORT TERM POLICIES 


The Grain Shippers Mutual] Wi]lers’ National 


Fire Insurance Association 


WRITES 
Fire, Lightning and Tornado 
Insurance on Grain Elevators 


Risks in force, $7,000,000.00 
Losses paid to date, $335,000.00 


IF INTERESTED, ADDRESS 


F. D. BABCOCK, Secretary 
Ida Grove, lowa 


MILLERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 


ALTON, ILL. 
Wrote.. .$5,348,463.75 insurance last year 
Pald.vcniesce $110,724.14 in losses last year 


Added..... $24,2: 30.30 to surplus last year 
Assessed only 45% of basis rates last year 


If you want the best of insurance 
at the lowest cost, write to us. 


Insurance in force......... $10,158,139.43 


Face value of notes........ 1,451,877.89 
Cash: assets: 2. ee aes 300,148.96 
D. R. SPARKS, A. R. McKINNEY, 
President Secretary 


CHICAGO AGENT 
M. W. FUGIT, 740 National Life Building 


MILL OWNERS’ 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
ORGANIZED 1875 
Insures Mills, Elevators, Ware- 
houses and contents. 


Net Cash Assets, $ 266,243.81 

Losses Paid, : 1,339,403 60 

Saved to Policy Holders, 
$1,752,149.12 


J. G. SHARP, Secretary 


DUST! DUST! .S rex, 
DUST PROTECTOR is invalu- 
able to operatives in every 


industry where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been thor- 


oughly tested Eo ceed years 
Min every kind of dust, and 
is the most reliable protector 
, known. Perfect ventilation. 
=: Nickel-plated protector, $1, 
; ¥ postpaid. Circular free. 
Agents wanted, GIBBS RESPIRATOR Co., 
“B,’’ 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), Ill, 


Insurance Company 


205 La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, a ad 


CHARTERED 1865 


Insurance with a maximum 
of security at a minimum of 
cost for ELEVATORS, 
W AREHOUSES and CON- 
TENTS, on the Mutual Plan. 

Five-Year Policies (or short 
term policies on grain, if re- 
quired). 

Semi-Annual Assessments, 
costing about one-half Stock 
Company rates. 

No conflagration hazard. 


$4,937,625.96 
883,105.27 


Gross Assets, - - 
Net Cash Surplus - 


Reliance Automatic Dump Controller 


This device is the oniy Automatic dump con- 
troller on the market that requires neither hand 
nor power to operate. 

It causes the dump to settle down easily with- 
out the least jar or jerk and prevents accident to 
wagon or team. 

This device is a small cylinder filled with cold 
tested oil in which travels a piston which is 
attached to the front end of the dump. The mo- 
tion of the dump is controlled by the forcing of 
this oil through a regulating valve, which can be 
adjusted to suit operator. 

Equip your dumps with them and avoid ac- 
cident in the handling of the coming crops. 

Shipped on trial to responsible arties. 

Write us for particulars and price. 


RELIANCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
625 Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


bushel. Cloth bound, 200 pages. 


> . 
Elwood’s Grain Tables, 
or pounds of wheat, rye, oats, corn or barley at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.25, by 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn St., 


A book needed by every grain dealer. It 
shows the value of any, number of bushels 


CHICAGO 
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Get what you Contract for by Dealing with | —— _ 
C. E. BIRD & COMPANY Earn your 
ELEVATOR BUILDERS dividends 
15 Years’ Practical Experience with a 


RICHARDSON 
AUTOMATIC 
SUALE 


It is the greatest 
modern money- 
saver in use, there- 
fore indispensable to 
a money - making 
elevator. 


Don’t Accept Any Substitute! 


The scale illustrated is installed at Allen Grain & Elevator Co.’s elevator 

t Decatur, Ill. ‘We are using this scale for transferring grain from car to 

car and it has given perfect satisfaction. It affords great pleasure in rec- 
ommending this scale to the trade for rapid and accurate weighing.” 


Park Row, NEW YORK 


Richardson Scale Co., 1 Momos Street, CHICAGO 


2 Ghere Is No Question 


about the advantage of placing grain insurance with the 


rain ealers 


AE Fine nsurance 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


You need a full protection on grain, as it represents cash deposited in ele- 
vator instead of in the bank. However, you need to vary the insurance ac- 
cording to grain value without the heavy cost of short rates as charged by 
insurance companies. 

Our Open policy and short term charges is the best proposition country 
grain dealers ever had, For particulars write at once to 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO. 


DEALERS IN veceer 
GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 
PEAS, POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. BRANCH: MINNEAPOLIS, Minn 


C. A. McCOTTER,, Secretary. 


jm inne) ool Spout Cut-off Valve 


FINGER TRAY 


EBEULEVATOR 


These spout cut-offs are 
simple, effective and dur- 
able. Their use with con- 
veyors for in and outlet, 
hopper bottoms, spout 
cut-offs, etc.. is unlimited 

Send for tllustrated 
circular. 


J. F. DORNFELD 
134 Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANDLES BARRELS, BOXES, 
BAGS and GENERAL FREIGHT. 


ELEVATING CAPACITY: 
600 PACKAGES HOURLY. 


BE SURE 


To equip your Grain Elevator 
Building with our light self- 
lifting passenger lifts. 
Strong and _ substantially 
made. 


INEXPENSIVE, QUICK 


No more work climbing 
stairs. Cost no more than 
Stairways and take up one- 
quarter the room. 

Correspondence Invited. 


SIDNEY ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 


Sole Manufacturers SIDNEY, OHIO 


Equipped with special inclined un- 
loading and traveling fingers. 


If interested ask for Catalogue 72A, 
FREE. 


THE JEFFREY Mec. Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, WU: S.A. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
st. LOUIS and DENVER. 


SL 
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Take Capacity, for Instance 


Can you, in your terminal elevator with |2-inch buckets, 
keep your dump or pit clear, when unloading a car into it, without 
detaining the unloaders a second? 

We are doing it every day with a 


Hall 
Non-Chokable 
Boot 


in less time than you can do it 
with 24-inch buckets. 

In a country elevator we 
use 7-inch buckets and elevate grain from the dump faster than it 
can be filled from wagons. 

This preeminence means 100 per cent increase in operating 
capacity of your elevator—or what is practically the same thing, 
if building new, it saves proportionately in cost of leg equipment. 

We send it on trial, guaranteeing results, to be tested by you. 
Catalogue E tells all about it. 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


506 Ramge Building 


SEE THAT YOUR 
CONTRACTS CALL FOR 


STEAM 


‘SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWAHEAT, RICE AND 


ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY AND ORES 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST: 


Elwood’s Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 


WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN or BARLEY 


at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 


Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price 


$1.25 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Cost and Economy Cost vs. Economy 


We freely advertise the fact that “AMERICAN” Transmission 
Rope is probably the highest priced rope on the market, because 
we know that the value is there. If a rope user wants cheap 
rope, he should buy some other brand than “AMERICAN.” 


Those who have tried other brands have generally come to us in 
the end and found that “AMERICAN” Rope is the cheapest in 
the end because it is the most durable and in all ways the best. 


We have many facts for those who are interested. 


The American Manufacturing Co. 
65 Wall Street, - ~ New York City 
Chicago Office, 85 Kinzie St. 


“TRANSMISSION: ROPE 


Progressive Grain Men 


Are interested in all phases of the grain busi- 
ness, the milling as well as the marketing of 
grain. They aim to keep in touch with the con- 
suming trade and know what becomes of their 
grain in the markets of the world. Such men 


find the 
AMERICAN MILLER 


a big help because it fully covers the business 


of milling wheat and other cereals. 4 
Published on the first of each month, it gives ‘ 
all the news of the milling world and prints a «| 


large amount of technical matter that is of inter- 
est to the elevator man as well as the miller. 


We will send the American Eleva- 
tor and Grain Trade and American 
Miller to one address for one year at 
the combination price of $2.50. itt 
in your subscription now. 


oe 
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THE WESTERN GYRATING CLEANER 


Made in seven sizes. Capacities from 200 to 1,800 bushels per hour. 
Rotary motion. 
Perfect balance. 
No shake. 
Perfect cleaning. 
Cleans all kinds of grain. 
Noiseless, strong, compact and durable. 


THE WESTERN PITLESS SHELLER 


Made in three sizes. Capacities 300 to 1,300 bushels per hour, 

Will not crack the corn. 

Does not require a pit or tank under your elevator. 

Discharges directly into the boot. 

Fan chamber is adjustable; can be changed to discharge 
either to right or left, under or over. 

Fitted with our patent adjusting lever, enabling the 
operator to adjust cylinder while running to all kinds and 
conditions of corn. 


A complete line of Elevator Equipment—Plans and Specifications furnished. 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Complete stock of Shellers and Cleaners carried at 


1217-1219 Union Avenue, 


SAMERIONNE 
VSCEANER | 


“21 BUILT DY Lied 


}; AMERICAN MACHIN 


The AMERICAN GRAIN CLEANER | 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


= AMERICAN os: 
= SYCLONEASPIRNTOR 


PATAETLIED 20K 


The AMERICAN CYCLONE ASPIRATOR 


Hs a much larger screening surface than any other machine rated 
with an equal capacity. Each one of the two shakers is pro- 
vided with both main and sand screens. 

Perfect Air Separations are made in the Pneumatic Steel Cylinders 
which take out about 90% of the impurities before the grain reaches 
the sieves. 

It is simpler in operation, requires less attention and only about one- 
half the power necessary for other separators. 


PNEUMATICALLY 


separates Oats and all light impurities from 
wheat, rye, barley and corn, and is, therefore, an invaluable machine 
for grain men and millers. 


Maltsters and brewers will find this the only practical machine with 
a very large capacity for separating all sprouts, chaff and dust from the 
malt as it comes from the kilns. 


These machines are built in etther Combination Wood and Steel or in All Steel Construction. 


Our Descriptive Circular will interest you. 


AMERICAN MACHINERY @ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 


103 W, WATER STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE McLEOD AUTOMATIC SCALE 


The scale that weighs 


AVE you ever seen an automatic scale choke up on light oats or 
straws in the grain? Of course you have, but nota McLEOD!! We 
guarantee them against this. 

Do you want an automatic scale that can be set in one second to weigh 
by hand, thus testing at any stage of your work whether your grain is run- 
ning uniform or varying in grade? If so, you want a McLEOD. 

Factories at Bloomington, Ill., and Marietta, Kan. 
NOTE—The McLeod Automatic Scale was formerly made under lease of our patents, by a 
company at Peru, IIl., but this lease terminated July 17,1907, and anyone buying a McLeod 
Seale from any firm except ours will be liable to us for a royalty. 


Agents wanted among grain men everywhere 
For catalog and terms address 


McLEOD BROS.,-- Bloomington, III. 


REMEMBER THAT WE SELL MORE 


Gerber Distributing Spouts 


than ever, because they have 
a world-wide reputation 


THOUSANDS OF THEM IN USE 


ORDER ONE 


MILL AND ELEVATOR SPOUTING [8 
ASPECALTY §§§ = 


J. J. GERBER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WORKING ROOM 


WE MAKE Hand and 
Power Corn Shellers, Horse 
Powers, Feed Grinders, 
Portable Elevators and 
Wagon Dumps, Pump- 
Jacks, Grain Elevator Ma- 
“aaah and Supplies. 


cleaner; clean bot 


in Several Sizes, 


Both Stationary and Port- 


Made 
able Styles, 


MARSEILLES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Marseilles, Ill. 


NEW MARSEILLES ae CYLINDER CORN SHELLERS 


POSITIVELY GUARANTEED to shell either shucked or unshucked corn 

faster, with less oes in proportion to capacity; take the corn off the cobs 
cobs and corn more perfectly; do less crushing or grinding of 

corn or cobs and save a larger per Sent or 

on the market. Send for Catalogue. 


Marseilles Mfg. Co,, Marseilles, Ill— Gentlemen: — We purchased 
the first Shuck Corn Sheller you ever made, some eighteen or 
» twenty years ago. Since then we have bought 12 or 15 of them, 
: representing every improvement, and expect to buy several 
: more this season. We have bought one or more of 
about every other make and think we are com- 
petent judgesof such machinery. Your Shell- 


Branch Honees and General Agencies at Principai Distributing Cities 


CLEAN YOUR CORN 


This Separator takes out cobs, silks and all foreign matter and gives a 
high grade of corn. 

It is the most popular corn and cob separator on the market, the result of 
its extremely nice work. Order now. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 


SILVER: CREEK, (Nz Y., UliS.vas 


————"- REPRESENTED BY 
W.J. Scott, 512 Traders’ Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Edward A. Ordway, 225 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. L. Hogle, 526 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. _ 
N. B. Trask, Lochiel Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Portland Iron Works, Portland, Ore. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


FLOUR AND FEED MILL MACHINERY 
STEAM AND GAS ENGINES 


Grinding and Corrugating 
LARGEST FACTORY AND STOCK IN WESTERN COUNTRY 


Send for 45 0-Page Catalog 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. Co. 


Warehouse and Salesrooms 


1221-1223 Union Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


General Office and Factory 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


BURRELL 
6, Inn proved 
Manlift 


This lift is so well 
known it is useless 
to describe it. 


the corn than any other cylinder sheller 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
Gainesville, Texas, May 12, 1908. 


ers husk and shell the corn off the cob more 
thoroughly; save it more completely; clean 
both the shelled corn and the cobs more 
perfectly; require less power in proportion 
to capacity; are more durably constructed 
and cost less, loss of time and cost of re- 
airs considered, than any sheller we 
ave ever used. We have thrown out 
every other kind of Corn Sheller we ever 
bought and have replaced them with 
yours. KEEL & SON. By J. Z. Keel. 


Full 
Elevator Equipments 


BURRELL MEG. CO. 


249 South Jofferson St.,; Chicago 


October 15, 1908. 


Pulleys, Shafting, General Power Transmission Machinery, Roll 
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At the Head of the Procession 


PRINZ AUTOMATIC SEPARATORS 


The Machines that have Revolutionized the Grain Cleaning Business 


is I r IN 
; q Re 


—i 


PERFECT CLEANING—DURABILITY— EASE OF REGULATION 


The screens are of sheet steel Aan retain their shape under hard _ usage. 
Each sieve has a seed screen at head. 


The grain is spread the entire width of sieve by a perfect automatic 
feeder. 


The sieves are kept perfectly clean all the time by our patented auto- 
matic traveling cleaner. 


A strong, steady suction 1s created by a large slow:r -running fan. 


Write for Descriptive Circulars 


THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


ae eee BY W.G. Clark, 415A La Salle Ave., aaa Ill,; A. H. Kirk, 1-A Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.; G. M. Miles, 1057 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 
F. E. Lehman, 124 Board of Trade, Kans sas Cit Onc, a. Near, 770 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y.; M. D. Beardslee, 106 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


EUROPEAN UE MEa NT ANY ES, Ingenieur Bureau, Prins Mauritsplein La, The Hague, Holland. 
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Rope Drives 


We design and install complete rope drives. We are experienced in this 
line, and drives designed by us are successful. We supply the best grade 
of Manila rope. Our Machine-molded sheaves are perfect in balance, 
accurately finished and free from flaws injurious to the rope. 


We cast and finish sheaves of all sizes—English or American system— 
Pulleys, Band Wheels, Flywheels, Drums, Gears, Sprocket Wheels, etc. 
We manufacture Shafting, Pillow Blocks, Hangers, Floor Stands, Elevator 
Casings, Heads and Boots and all kinds of Elevating, Conveying and 
Power-Transmitting Machinery. Headquarters for Supplies. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago 


Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 
NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street. 


The Grain Dealers’ Supply Co. 


322 Fourth Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn., 
hav'ng bought the complete stock of C. D. 


lolbrook & Co., are now located in the old 
] 


| 

mint 4G (1) 
Holbrook location at 305 South Third Street, (2) 
where they will continue the business of fur- (3) 


| S600 POINTERS 


ON THE- 


©) Wilford Three-Roller Feed Mill, 


It is Easy to Handle. 
It is Strong and Durable, but Simple. 


It will Grind the Most Feed with the 
Least Power. 
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nishing the grain trade with 
Elevator and Mill Machinery, also Avery Auto- 
matic Scales and Charter Gasoline Engines. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR ORDERS. 


305 South Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE CHIEF EAR CORN FEEDER 


Will feed ear corn to a sheller, elevator 


or drag belt, and will also feed small 
grain, Occupies less space than any 
similar device, The feed is positive 


and the feeder is strong and dur- 
able. Write for prices and terms. 


THE NATIONAL FOLDING MACHINE CO., Sidney, Ohio 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago Agents 
The P..H. Pelkey Construction Co., Wichita, Kan., Western Agents 


Do You Buy Supplies ? 


Do You Make Repairs ? 


You certainly do both. 

Our business is to furnish these 
Supplies and to do Repair Work. 

We always have a most complete 
stock of 


ELEVATOR AND 
MILL SUPPLIES 


Power and Transmission Machinery 


We do all kinds of repairing 
and employ expert mechanics to 


Repair Gasoline Engines 
We Ask Your Patronage. Write Us, 


Globe Machinery & Supply Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Marseilles AG Grain Elevator and Wagon Dump 


SAVES MONEY IN BIG CHUNKS 
Because 
It saves 20 to 30 minutes’ time un- 
loading every wagon, and all manual 
labor. 


Let Us Show You Why 
They are Superior to Others 


Think what that means to the man 
that hires men and teams and the man 
behind the ‘‘scoop”’ shovel 

It unloads the largest wagons in 2 to 
5 minutes 

Handles ear corn, wheat, shelled g55m 
corn, any kind of grain, sugar f . 
beets, or anything that can be 
handled with a ‘‘scoop.” 

Two men can set it up or take 
it down, A boy can operate it 


MARSEILLES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Macaca Ill. 


Send for 
Catalogue “K” 


FURNISHED MOUNTED 
ON TRUCKS WHEN DE- 
SIRED. Also with or with- 
out Horizontal Top-Conveyor, 
or Swiveled Flexible-Tele- 
seoping Delivery Spout. We 
ean furnish any length or 
style of outfit, to meet any 
requirement, We also make 
a full line of Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers, Horse Powers, 
Feed Grinders, Pump Jacks, 
ete. 


Branch Houses and General Agencies at 
Principal Distributing Cities 


(4) _ It can Always be Relled Upon. 


Write for Circulars and Prices, 


WILLFORD MANUFACTURING CO., 
303 3d St. South, + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LEWIS 


GAS ENGINES 


ALWAYS FILL THE BILL 


Starts without cranking. Patented fea- 
tures make it more durable, smoother run- 
ning, easier working than ordinary engines. 
Automatically adjusts itself—a light impulse 
for light work—powerful impulse for heavy 
load—saving fuel, wear and tear. Sold for 
twenty years, Thousands in use, Tell us 
what you will use it for, and we will recom- 
mend size and give price. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


J, Thompson & Sons Mig. Co, 


Lic PN ae 11, BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


[. Address ROCKFORD ENGINE WORKS ,. | WORKS 

a Pert: 7 Rockford, Ill., U.S.A, ey 
ro) The The id ao that x 
& ELEVATOR “ilPlease you “BMA 
% ENGINES -e 
O From 3 to30 H P., nO 

any atyle. x 
f&% Write for spe- ey v 

claliprice. NEAT _NOBBY_HANDY 


("Mention this paper. 


a TRIUMPH 
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CLEVELAND O. 
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ARE YOU PREPARED TO 
HANDLE THE NEW CROP 


The Victor Corn Sheller and Cornwall Corn Cleaner are standard machines of their class. 
These machines will enable you to handle the crop to best advantage. 

For efhciency, capacity, strength and durability they have no equal. 

They possess valuable features possessed by no other shellers and cleaners. 

We also make other shellers and cleaners and a complete line of Feed Mills, Separators 


and Elevator Supplies. 
Send for latest circulars. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. 


Builders of Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


MOLINE, ILL. 


Feed 
Grinding 
Profits 


Monarch Attrition Mills 


Insure the largest possible profits in feed grinding because they 
have large capacity and consume relatively little power, Another 
thing, the Monarch is built for service and does not require con- 
stant repairs. This means much in the busy season, You can 
control the feed grinding in your territory if you install a Monarch, 
Send for 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


and learn all about the scientific grinding of feed. It treats the subject 
from a new standpoint and also tells why the Monarch has phosphor-bronze 
interchangeable bearings; cable-chain oilers; double movable base; safety 
spring; quick release; relief spring; special adjustable endless belt drives; 
hammered steel shafting; ball bearings and other improvements not found in 
competing mills. ; 


Mention amount and kind of power you 
expect to use for operating a mill 


SPROUT,WALDRON & CO. 


J pay iG reer pasion, NRA TS Agent, 
acific Ave 
Northwestern Branch, 301 Corn eek Bldg., Box 320, Muncy, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., C. H. Mohr, Mgr. 


| 


: 


The ‘Eureka’ 
Corn ana Wheat 
Dryer «Cooler 


Dries the grain uniformly and extracts 
any percentage of moisture desired. 


Most economical, dries continuously, in- 
expensive to adopt. 


Cools hot grain. 


Built in capacities of five bushels to any 
quantity. 


Satisfactory Results Guaranteed 


The 8S. Howes Company 


**Kureka’’ Works 


SILVER CREEK, N.Y. 


** Eureka ”’ 


Grain Cleaners 
Oat Clippers 
Feed Packers 


Represented by 


W. E. SHERER, 309 S. Third St. 
J. N. BACON, Spencer House 
GEORGE J. NOT 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
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WILLIAMS PATENT COMBINED 


HAY AND STRAW CUTTER 


Made mm 6 Sizes 
=e 


F 


peers co 


5 >» 
SS = a = ee ay », 
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They will reduce EAR CORN with the HUSK on. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY from the BALE or 
from the STACKS. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and EAR CORN together. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and SHELLED CORN 
together. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and OATS together. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and FODDER OF ALL 
KINDS, with the CORN on. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and PEA VINES. 

They will reduce EAR CORN ALONE or SHELLED CORN 
ALONE. 

They will reduce OATS ALONE. 

They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and two other kinds of 


CEREALS at the same time, as each machine has 
three separate feeding places. 


THE ONLY VERSATILE FEED GRINDER EVER PRODUCED 


They will reduce ANY FORAGE material or CEREAL, 
together or separately. 

They will reduce GREEN CORN from the field. 

They will reduce CLOVER HAY, TIMOTHY or ANY KIND 
OF STRAW... —- ~~~ | 

They are CUTTERS when desired, GRINDERS when 
desired and SHREDDERS when desired. 

They are COB CRUSHERS when desired. 

They will reduce COARSE OR FINE by changing cages. 


They will reduce OAT. HULLS, RICE HULLS, FLAX 
SHIVES or any other FOOD MATERIAL. 

They produce two grades of goods AT THE SAME TIME, 
coarse and fine, BY OUR COMBINED SYSTEM OF 
COLLECTING AND SEPARATING. 

They WILL GIVE DOUBLE THE CAPACITY FOR THE 
POWER EXPENDED AND COST FOR REPAIRS 
OF ANY KNOWN GRINDER ON EARTH. 


We have a corps of competent milling engineers in the field making estimates and taking contracts for the installation 
of complete alfalfa meal plants, from the stump up. 


For Further Information 
Write for BULLETIN NO. 7 


Oklahoma Representative: 
Seattle, Wash., 456 Empire Bldg. 


Write for Catalog of the Noxon 
Automatic Hay, Meal and All Around Feeder. 


Chas. A. Tappan, 217 W. Reno St., P. B. 1268C, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 1531 Maines Ave. 


THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER COMPANY 


ST: -LOUIS, MO., U. S.A. 
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NOW 


YOU NEED A 


Purify Your Oats with the 
Peterson Oats Purifier 


: HESS U. 8 
No d ® ® 
Slight 
E MOISTURE 
Expense 
Musty in 
om || TESTER 
Discolored Oats 
with this 
Grain Test all your new corn and avoid paying corn price 
Process for water. Anyone can operate it. Burns gas, gasoline 
or alcohol. Free Booklet. 
——— SS Ask us about grain driers also, and remember that 


WESS-DRIED IS BEST DRIED. 


The Peterson Oats Purifier insures uniformity in bleaching, and the 
amount of sulphur required to bleach 1,000 bushels of oats costs approxi- 
mately 9 cents. It is built of cast iron and permission has been granted for 


its installation within six feet of elevator building without an increase in fire Hiess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


insurance rates. It requires little space and can be adapted to almost any 


ee: For Further Particulars Write 9g : |) Tacoma Bidg. 
SKILLIN & RICHARDS MEG. CO., Chicago, Il. 


The N. & M. Co. 


THREE-PAIR-HIGH 
jm SIX-ROLLER MILL 


The most substantial, most economical in cost of 
maintenance. Has great capacity and requires com- 
paratively small power. The only Six-Roller Mill with 
drive belts properly arranged to place the belt strain 
on bottom of bearings, where it belongs. It is not the 
cheapest mill in first cost, but it is by long odds the 
cheapest in the long run. It is without question the 
best roller feed mill on the market. Feed grinding 
pays best when you have a mill which will do perfectly 
any kind of grinding required and stand up under hard 
work without breakages and delays. 


Send for Catalogue 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of Heads and Boots, Ele- 
vator Buckets and other Elevator Supplies. All orders 
are given the very best of attention. | 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 


America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 
Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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CLAUDE D. STEPHENS 


Grain Elevator Architect and Engineer 


With fifteen years’ experience in the actual construction 
and operation of both country and terminal elevators, I 
am prepared to render an efficient service in the 


BEEDE 


The Alliance Elevator at Hammond, Ind., Just Rehabilitated on My System, a Complete Sketch of Which Appears in This Issue 


Construction of New Elevators. 
Rehabilitation of Plants. 

Installation of Grain Cleaning Systems and 
Drying and Purifying Outfits. 

Installation of Power Plants and Motor Driving. 
MY SPECIALTY is the rehabilitation of PLANTS and my record for 


this class of work in the vicinity of Chicago is unsurpassed. 


WRITE, WIRE OR CALL ON ME PERSONALLY 


826 Monadnock Building, Chicago 
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The No. 4/ Clipper Cleaner 


a ee ee ‘. 1s unequaled for handling seeds or drain in 
| local elevators. This machine has Traveling 
Brushes on the screens, which enables you to 


keep it working to its full screen capacity all 
the time. It is very light running, strongly 
built, easily installed and simple in operation. 
We guarantee this Cleaner to dive perfect 
satisfaction on clover seed, timothy or any 


kind of drain, and it can be operated with 
one-fourth the expense for power of any suction cleaner on the market. 
It will not require over one-half of one horsepower on clover or any kind of 
seed, nor over one horsepower on drain. If you are looking for a first-class, 
up-to-date cleaner of moderate capacity, we would be glad to send you catalog 
and dive prices and particulars upon request. 


A.T. FERRELL & CO., Saginaw, W.S., Mich. 


Johnson's Grain Dryer and Renovator 


A Pneumatic Process for Cooling and Drying 
Grain Without the Use of Heat or Chemicals. 


The U. S. Corn Sheller 


PATENTED OCT 17, 05 


Piper City, Ill., Feb. 3, ’o8 
E. G. Isch & Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 

Gentlemen — Yours of 
the 30th inst. to hand, and 
in reply will say that we 
know that the dryer is a 
good thing, as it has made 
us money sofar. Wehave 
the elevator almost full 
of wet corn that we have 
no fearnow of keeping 
until we get it dried out 
Before the dryer was put 
in we were afraid to 
handle this crop. We 
would not be without it or 
hesitate recommending it 
to all grain dealers. We 
remain 

Very truly yours, 

=Geo. D. Montelius & Co, 


= 


j Buy now and you get all the late improvements 


The new Screw Adjustment don’t take up any ad- 
ditional space and enables you to adjust the cylinder 
while shelling. Made rights and lefts, over or under 
discharge, in four sizes, 300 to 1,500 bu. per hour 
actual capacity. Cheapest installed and repaired. 

No sheller is complete without our B. S. C. Chain 
Feeder and Conveyor to prevent chokes, delays and 
wasted grain. 

Our Wagon Dumps lock as the team drives off. 

Our Safety Man-lift is the latest improved. 

Write us for catalog and prices. 


The Johnson Dryer and Renovator 


may be installed in any Elevator, Corn Crib, Oat or Wheat Bin, 
Car, Boat, Steel or Cement Tanks orjany Grain Receptacle. It 
can be placed in basement, engine room or elsewhere and will 
not increase your insurance. 


It will make you money. 


E.G. ISCH & CO., Manufacturers 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Yours for Prompt Shipments 


B. S. CONSTANT CO., Bloomington, I. 
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us against the imitator. 


Screen Separations 


Three repeated screen separa- 


tions on each stream—when 


so desired these machines are 
equipped with our perfected 


under the screen automatic 


sieve cleaners. 


(TWO MACHINES IN ONE) 


CAPACITY 


cone 
WunenOlSs SPRaTiNG 
SEPARATOR) || ae 


MONITOR GRAIN CLEANERS 


THE CLEANERS THAT CLEAN PERFECTLY 


We Build a Cleaner for Every Class of Cleaning 


MONITOR SUPREMACY 


Is recognized the world over among experienced users of grain cleaning machinery. 
You cannot obtain: “Monitor Principle” of other manufacturers—our patents protect 
We show here our perfected 


Warehouse and Elevator Aspirating Separator 


1,000 to 7,000 


Bushels Per Hour on Corn, Oats or Wheat 


fan equalizing control. 


OVER 5() OVER 


Different Styles of Monitor | 
Cleaners. A cleaner for 
every class of work. We 


These machines are equipped with automatic disc oiling eccentrics, deep reservoir ring 
oiling bearings,counter-balanced shakers, automatic feeders and our well-known Monitor 
In point of construction they leave nothing to be desired. 


Huntley Manufacturing Company 


Air Separations 


We use our well-known 
‘‘Monitor” type of air cham- 
ber and patented air equalizing 
regulator—they are different 
in principle and operation to 
anything on the market, and 
are used by many ofour prom- 
inent cleaning — establish- 
ments ws recleaners after grain 
has been cleaned on _ other 
separators. 


guarantee results. 


NEW YORK, N. ¥.—W.K. Miller, 121 Front St. 


AKRON, 0.—A. 8S. Garman 


CHICAGO, ILL.—F. M. Smith, 302 Traders Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—S. J. McTiernan, Terminal Hotel 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—H. C. Draver, 10 Board of Trade 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 
OUR AGENTS 


sippi and 17th Streets 
TILSONBURG, ONTARIO—W. R. Ream 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—A. F. Shuler, 316-318 Fourth 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Berger, Carter Co., Missis- 


el 


— 


